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CO-OPERATION. 


| union there is strength; why is not the wisdom of 
the old adage more generally adopted in our endeav- 
ors to conserve the game and fish supply? 

For a pertinent example take the Massachusetts Fish 
and Game Protective Association, with headquarters at 
Boston. This is a society of large membership, decided 
influence and unquestionably high purposes. Yet through 
the State, among country sportsmen, there is found an 
undercurrent of distrust and jealousy of this Boston soci- 
ety, based largely upon the mere fact that it is a Boston, 
which is to say a city, organization, made up of “city 
sportsmen.” We have often referred to the supposed or 
imaginary conflict of interests between city sportsmen 
and country sportsmen; and have repeatedly endeavored 
to point out that there should be no such conflict, for 
what is for the good of one class is in equal measure for 
the benefit of the other. The distrust and jealousy, how- 
ever, persist, and by reason of their persistence much of 
the game and fish protective work undertaken in Massa- 
chusetts is thwarted and much more that ought to be 
undertaken is left undone. If city and country repre- 
sentatives of the cause could join hands in hearty accord 
aud ‘pull together” we should soon see a change. 

The Boston men are anxious to secure the active aid of 
outsiders, As one means of making known the character 
and purposes of their society, they propose to invite 
members of country clubs to attend the monthly meet- 
ings of the Association. It is expected that some of these 
club members will be present as guests at the next meet- 
ing on Nov. 21. The acquaintances to be formed in this 
way can hardly fail of beneficial results, and if with a bet- 
ter understanding of the common interests and purposes 
of each, city and country clubs can be induced to work 
M unison, there will be well-founded hope for speedily 
accomplishing ends not to be attained by working at log- 

gerheads, 

There ought to be in every State in this Union an 


association of local clubs, banded together for the expresg 
and single purpose of seeing to it that the authorities en- 
force the laws. Trap-shooting societies will never do 
this. The old organizations, game protective in principle 
and trap shooting in practice, have now for the most part 
died out. They have at least so far disappeared from 
public gaze as game protectors that new societies, 
organized to fill their places, could not be re- 
garded as in any sense rivals or opponents. The 
way is clear for new State game protective associations; 
and if those well-intentioned individuals who are 
working bravely to establish a grand national association 
will instead of this concentrate their efforts upon the 
organization of State societies, their labors will not be so 
surely for naught as they are at present. Co-operation is 
a capital thing in its way, but compactness and concen- 
tration are also essentials. A State association made up 
of town and county clubs can do something besides talk. 
A national association made up of clubs from all over the 
country can do nothing but m&ke speeches and pass reso- 
lutions. And resolutions as game protective cure-alls 
have had their day. 


NEW JERSEY NON-RESIDENTS. 


| pee JERSEY has a curious system of treating non- 

residents who may wish to shoot off a gun within 
her boundaries. The law says that no person not a resi- 
dent shall hunt or kill game or catch fish ‘‘in this State 
without complying with the by-laws of the game protec- 
tive societies organized or to be organized under the laws 
of this State,” and it provides a fine of $50 with the option 
of lying in jail for violation. This law does not say that 
a non-resident must join a society. It only says he must 
“comply with the by-laws.” Does that phrase ‘comply 
with the by-laws” mean ‘‘join the society”? It is so in- 
terpreted by the societies themselves. They arrest and 
fine non-residents on that very ground. Joseph Travis, 
of Philadelphia, was arrested and fined $30 and costs 
by Justice James Cassidy, of Camden, on the charge of 
gunning without a license, i. e., a certificate of member- 
ship in the West Jersey Game Protective Society. 

It is a very curious system. Several persons who have 
been made to pay up in times past have expressed a 
determination to carry their cases to higher courts for a 
decision, but they have always paid their fines and 
dropped the contest without actually making any test of 
the law. This isa great pity. A friendly suit to deter- 
mine the intent of the law, the interpretation to be put 
upon its wording, and the authority given by it to these 
societies to seize non-residents and lock them up, would 
be watched with much interest and might teach some 
valuable lessons. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


UNAPEE LAKE, New Hampshire, has been syste- 
matically stocked by the fish commissioners, and 
the fishing is constantly improving. The lake isa beauti- 
ful body of water, at a high altitude, with charming sur- 
roundings. Its development as a fishing resort is an 
excellent example of what might be done with scores 
of lakes in New England and elsewhere, if public spirit 
and forethought were to be brought tothe task. Sunapee 
will be one of the famous angling resorts of the near 
future, and the citizens of the State will reap the benefit 
in railroad and stage fares, hotel, boat, guide and other 
revenues, 





We shall begin shortly the publication of a series of 
papers by Prof. J. W. P. Jenks, of Brown University, re- 
lating his experiences and adventures during the winter 
of 1874, while hunting in the Lake Okeechobee region of 
Florida. That was not so very long ago, but the changes 
there have been so rapid that the author’s account of his 
wild life with wild game and wild outlaws will be like 
ancient history to Florida readers. 





An Oxford, Md., company has been organized to pre- 
pare oysters for shipment abroad by a novel method, 
which has been recently patented. All there is to it is 
simply to fasten the shells of a live oyster together so 
that they cannot open. The oyster and his liquor fill the 
shell completely, says the inventor; but after being kept 
out of the water for a time the creature opens its shell ex- 
pecting to feed, a portion of the liquor is lost, air takes the 
place of it, and the first stage of decomposition sets in. 
If the shell be so tightly clamped that no atmospheric 


air can enter, the oyster will subsist on its own juices for 
a period of sixty or eighty days, and at the end of that 
time will be in good condition to be eaten. This is not 
all theory; experiments have proved the success of the 
method. The new industry of oyster clamping is in full 
working order at Oxford. Iron wire is employed to fasten 
the shells, and the firm is filling a large foreign contract. 
If the process will work with oysters we see no reason 
why it should not be applied with equal success to clams, 
and here too the American fishermen who use clams for 
cod bait may find a hint toward the solution of the bait 
question. 





Another specimen of amateur photographer’s work 
comes tous from Dr. Henry G. Piffard, of this city,whose 
invention of a ‘“‘photographic pistol” for photographing 
in the dark was recently noted. The method consists in 
Igniting powdered magnesium on gun cotton and taking 
the instantaneous negative by the flash. Our suggestion 
that it would be possible by one pull of the trigger to 
photograph a coon at night and bag it too appears to have 
prompted Dr. Piffard to produce the portrait, which is 
that of a darky made with the photographic pistol at 9 
o'clock P, M. 





Senator John E. Kenna, of West Virginia, is a fox- 
hunter, fisherman and amateur photographer. He is en- 
thusiastic in each of these pursuits, and excels in all of 
them. We are reminded of this by receiving a specimen 
of his work with the camera. It is a group of fishermen 
on Howard’s Creek, Greenbrier county, West Virginia, 
in which the excellent portraits are recognized as those 
of Messrs. A. N. Cheney, W. D. Cleveland and the Sena- 
tor himself. 





Non-export game laws cut off the market-hunter, but 
hotel landlords frequently complain that they suffer too 
because sportsmen will not go shooting where they can- 
not send their game home or take it home with them. 
This is in a measure true; several instances have recently 
come to our notice, where men who had been accustomed 
to make an annual excursion to certain localities have 
now given it up for this very reason. 





Memphis, Tenn., is a desirable point to start out from 
for Southern game. We have information that game of 
all kinds is unusually abundant this season in the Mis- 
sissippi River districts reached from Memphis. The 
facilities for traveling from Memphis to the game regions 
of Mississippi and Arkansas are as good as possible, 
afforded by the several radiating lines of railroads and 
the Mississippi River and tributaries. 





Redditch, England, it is said, turns out 20,000,000 fish- 
hooks every week. The total of the annual product taxes 
the imagination. If one is to believe all the talk of re- 
turning fishermen, a goodly number of these are swal- 
lowed by ‘“‘the big ones that got away,” but even then, the 
mystery of what becomes of all the rest is almost as great 
as that of where all the pins go to. 





Among the good things in store for readers of this 
journal is a series of sketches relating the experiences of 
Sam Lovel and his friends in June and autumn camps. 
It has been intimated to us thaf’before the papers are 
completed we may hear something of how Uncle Lisha 
fared out in ’Hio. 





The AUDUBON SOCIETY has not done so much that no 
more remains for it to do. The membership is not so 
large that it ought not to be quadrupled. The sentiment 
against bird destruction is not so universal nor so em- 
phatic that it needs not to be encouraged. 





“Uncle Lisha’s Shop” in book form is just as good read- 
ing as it was when printed in the FOREST AND STREAM 
Perhaps better, for it will bear a second reading and im-* 
prove with it—which is more than can be said for nine- 
tenths of the books that come from the press. 





The individual heralded as “Jo-Jo, the dog-faced 
Russian boy,” or human Skye terrier, would make a 
decided sensation at a bench show, and it is surprising 
that no enterprising managers have had the forethought 
to secure him. 





Senator Vest is preparing an article on the National 
Park for the Century. 
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A DEER HUNT. 


“ DXOUR days in camp, four days of blinding snow 
And bitter cold, monotony and smoke! 

If this be pleasure ‘tis a pleasure I 

Shall henceforth shun with pleasure,” Ernest cried, 

As seated round the blazing camp-fire logs 

We smoked and talked, the while the storm without 

Wailed through the great woods like a Titan’s ghost 

Till near to midnight, when it passed away. 

But when the first faint glimmer in the east 

Bespoke the dawn, we rose and breakfasted, 

Prepared our luncheon, laced our snowshoes on, 

And, gun on shoulder, sought the open plain; 

The blood of each one coursing through his veins, 

And robust health felt to the finger tip. 

O’er mile on mile of pure untrodden snow, 

Save where the subtle fox had left a track, 

Or playful rabbit bounded fleetly o’er, 

Due northward toward a gently sloping hill 

Some three leagues off, against a frosty wind 

That came to meet us from the sullen north, 

And tried to “‘nip’’ us as he passed us by. 

We traveled on, good cheer in every heart, 

Till three hours’ walking brought us to the top; 

And then we saw—oh, lovely, thrilling sight! 

The joy of which none but the hunter knows— 

Our game at last. For on the plain beneath, 

Between us and the margin of the wood 

That hemmed the barren in, lay all at ease 

A dozen deer; due windward from us, too, 

And scarce a mile away. “Ours! Sure as fate, 

They must be ours!” thought all; and every heart 

Beat higher with excitement; every eye 

Beamed with the hunter’s fire, as flashed the horns 

Of the great leader in the morning air. 

Then ere another hour four loud reports 

Rang out against the wintry silentness, 

Awaking echoes from a thousand caves 

Which answered back again, and stretched at length 

Four deer lay bleeding on the trampled snow; 

While Ernest shouted, “Good ! the leader’s mine !” 

And was as happy as a joyous lark 

That sings in heaven on a summer morn. 
NorTH SyDNEY, Cape Breton, Nov. 1. 


THE OPEN AIR. 
A COLLOQUY. 





H. E. BAKER. 


Evening in a camp on the shore of a lake. Three men— 
one a guide—and a youth of twenty are reclining with- 
in comfortable distance from alog fire. The youig- 
est of the gruup, turning his eyes overhead, speaks: 


Henry. That was a night hawk charging down us. 
Why is it that he makes that tremendous whirr and 
swoop? Is he merely having his fling, or is it a business 
method? I should think he would frighten every bug and 
gnat off his preserve. 

Paul. Idon’t know, I am sure. 

[The silence is uninterrupted for several minutes. 


Henry. I am tired and comfortable and would be at 
peace with the world if 1 hadn’t broken my rod on that 


bass to-day. But, ‘let that pass,” as they say in the 
lay. 
Paul. Haven't fishing and shooting and taking to the 


woods come to be a sort of fashion, of late? Isn’t it what 
they call ‘‘good form” for people who can find the money 
and the time to go rusticating in some way at least once a 


year? pa ; 
Peter. Ithink it is a good thing. 
Paul. Of course, but Iam suspicious of fashions. How 


much of it is not genuine? How much of it is done chiefly 
because it it the proper thing to do, because Lord Dun- 
raven having gone, and Mr. Charles Dudley Warner hav- 
ing gone, for instance, and both having written so pleas- 
antly about it, or because the President of the United 
States goes and takes his wife, or because it’s confessedly 
**English,” maybe, to shoot and to fish, why therefore 
‘tall the world” taking note thereof must go too, and not 
for any real love or appreciation of it. Is there anything 
in this? 

Peter. Notso very much. But there is a class of per- 
sons who take perhaps one experience of outdoor living 
for some such reason as you express. Their after-exper- 
iences, if they take another, are had under the protection 
of a hotel or boarding house, bordering on the woods, and 
where the real thing is only in sight. A good many of 
the men are satisfied to spend their days dawdling in 
boats, and their evenings in flirtation and dress clothes— 
actually dress clothes, Iam told. Thank fortune I never 
saw them there. But they are few I have no doubt. The 
charm of outdoor life works readily with most men. 
The fascination of it I have never analyzed particularly. 
The love of men for nature is an old story. 

Paul. Perhaps the individuals I referred to are excep- 
tional; as exceptional, for instance, as the man who has 
not music in his soul. I question whether they are much 
“fitter” than he either. But I have always thought that 
he was too harshly condemned. It is misfortune enough 
to be born into the world without appreciation for music 
without being accused of undeveloped treason into the 
bargain. But, speaking of it, is it a demand of our 
nature that brings you and me and so many others off 
year after year like this, making us lie on these hard 
stones at night and run the chance of missing the milk in 
our coffee in the morning and being caught out in the 
rain, or what is it? 

Henry. Did you see that shooting star? There! there! 
What a fine tail it had. I don’t think I ever saw one 
from beginning to end before. I am always looking the 
other way. Comets are ae They keep in one 
place while you look, and display themselves at a stand- 
still. You are never startled out of your wits by some 
one clapping you on the back and crying out, ‘“‘See! see! 
Ah, you're too late.” I never knew of a comet, however, 
that you didn’t have to get up in the middle of the night 
to look at, which is a drawback. 

Peter. Men whose fondness is for fishing and shooting 
would, perhaps, explain it all by referring you to the ex- 
citement of sport. It stirs the blood, for example, to 
throw a fly on some good stream after trout. Every pool | 
and rift and bend opens new possibilities. One forgets 
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himself and all his worriments. You are looking for a 
rise and it don’t come, and it still don’t come. Then you 
get it, half unexpectedly. He isn’t hooked. You try 
him again. The fly trails along the dangerous edge of 
the willow roots. Then he takes a good hold—he is a 
pound, two pounds, and he seems four. 
out with him and he goes into the basket. I have heard 
of a man who more than one morning came down to his 
salmon river ready for the day’s business, and who as 
often went back to his quarters without wetting his line, 
so little, for some reason or other, did he trust his nerves 
to the excitement. A flock of ducks crowding into the 
decoys will set any man’s heart thumping away. Even 
hunting the rabbit has excitement in it. You are con- 
tinually on the qui vive as to whether from behind each 
clump of leafless bushes there will start the small white 
form across your path on the snow, and whether it will 
be away and out of sight before you can get your gun to 
your shoulder and bring him down. A light, please. 
But that’s not half the secret of man’s fondness for out of 
doors, I suppose. 

Henry. Perhaps not, but it’s enough, unless you go 
further and say that it isa poor day that brings no 
squirrels to the bag or fish to the basket. That is my 
doctrine. And if you two proceed to philosophize further 
on the subject I go to bed. I am tired enough already. 

Paul, That is the old love of the chase. I suppose it is 
in our blood. With some it is the one coirse strain. I 
knew an Englishman, a gentleman and a ‘‘scholard,” too, 
who, let a rat run across a dining-room floor, as rats will 
sometimes in well-regulated households, would positively 
get wild with excitement. While the women were get- 
ting on chairs and the other men getting out of the way, 
he was after the rat like a rat-terrier in a rat pit. His 
eyes blazed, and his expression grew set and determined 
and almost ferocious. I have seen him corner the beast, 
seize it at the back of the neck with his bare hand, and 
crush the life out of it between his fingers. Wasn’t that 
in the man’s blood? 

Peter. Don’t you think it comes from what our ances- 
tors were compelled to bye their necessities? Meat and 
skins were their pursuit. Then the art of men found 
easier ways of getting food and clothing, and with civili- 
zation the business of following game lapsed or rose, 
whichever it should be called, into the pastime of kings, 
the nobles, the 1ich and the people. It’s natural, exciting 
and, moreover, healthful to hunt and to fish. There’s 
reason enough. 

Paul. But it is not the whole story by any means. I 
don’t agree with Harry that to catch fish and bag squir- 
rels is all there is of the attraction in outdoor life. When 
he shall have lived as long as I have and had as many 
unsuccessful days, I predict his fondness for it will be 
hardly less, if it is not greater, than it is now. This is 
our mother earth, and has been our father’s, and in a way 
we recognize and appreciate her maternity. It is a 
delight to wander over her fair surface where the hand 
of man has changed her appearance the least; to lie on 
her broad bosom—in warm weather—and rest, as it seems 
to us we can only there rest, out of our tired and anxious 
bodies the weariness that comes to all mortals. That is 
refreshment. It is sufficient for youand me to have seen 
to-day on that slope over yonder the fresh green grass, to 
walk, as we did, through those woods where silence and 
dignity and peace seemed to reign as nowhere else, to 
have heard the liquid talking of the little brook back in 
the swamp. You are getting quite enough enjoyment 
now out of these surroundings—the lake, the stars up 
there and that lapping water. You can do without 
Harry’s string of fish. 

Henry. Good man, Paul, you talk like a book—like 
the little brook. Take adrink of this fine water which I 
dipped from afar in the mere, as it were. Don’t let the 
wheels of loquaciousness lack oil for their dry cogs, so to 
speak, or would you prefer a glass of—what, William, a 
glass of 





Peter. “Come to these scenes of peace, 
Where to rivers murmuring 
The sweet birds all the summer sing, 
Where care and toil and sadness cease.” 
Harry. Et tu, Brute! 





William. Mr. Henry, here is the glass of 
Henry. Thanks. 
Paul. That’s the idea. Early in the life of man on 
earth he tilled the ground. From that source he has con- 
tinued to get his chief subsistence. That has brought 
him out of doors and given him an inclination for things 
that lie out of doors—the phases of spring and summer 
and autumn, for instance. There partially originates the 
impulse that pulls and hauls at you and me after a long 
cooping up in the house. Who can tell? Like the star- 
ling we want to get out. So men invariably look with 
respect and regard ona garden. Men of affairs seem to 
retain a repressed love for a farm, and, if they can have 
it, take a country retreat in which to pass their declining 
years. 

Peter. There is this, too, that is not to be overlooked— 
the beauty that is out of doors. It is simple, true and 
unaffected. The artificiality that is ever recurring in 
man’s attempted creations of beauty—his art—to mar and 
blight his work has no place in nature. That goes with- 
out saying. And yet with her the very heights of all 
conceivable imagination and display are commonly 
reached, 

Paul. Yes, and I have for that reason sometimes idly 
thought why it should be that so many pictures are 

inted of her and why it is that we value them as we do. 

or, consider, the best of them, the only strong ones, do 
but reflect her in some aspect or mood, and yet there she 
is everywhere about us, to be viewed directly for simply 
the going out. Doubtless it is because that in this way 
alone are held fast and still for us scenes and expressions 
of nature that are of necessity shifting and changeable, 
or because pictures bring in from out of doors trees and 
vistas and landscapes, for instance, which to go abroad and 
see is beyond our ability or convenience. But, that spec- 
ulation aside, the beauty that lies out of dovrs is a most 
powerful attraction. There are the colors and forms of 
grasses, of flowers, of weeds, for example; what an end- 
less and charming variety! They droop and bend on the 
most graceful stems or are raised on stalks whose beauty 
is enhanced by their absolute fitness. Even the bare 


limbs of trees swayed in the winds of winter with their 
irregular branches and twigs never fail to please the eye 
whatever turn or twist they take. You have felt the spell 
of natural beauty on a river—some broad stream—when 
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the sun has sloped so far in the west that the shadows 
have grown long on the water. The background is g 
hill, perhaps; beyond it and above lies the translucent 
blue of the sky. On one side the banks are wooded, show. 
ing deep recesses, tang'ed with creeping vines and bushes. 
on the other, they come to the water's edge in green 
meadows, fringed with crowding breaks and bentling 
ferns. Next grow the rushes and plumes of water plants, 
lilies and cae, and before them all, above, below and al] 
about, the water ripples and eddies and breaks in sparkles, 
with quiet murmurs or in silence. Nothing could be 
fairer. The beauty of it transports, elevates and satisfies, 
It is one of a host of scenes equally fine. The wonder is 
that the men do not oftener leave their dwelling places 
indoors filled not unlikely with the gimcracks, the toys, 
the artificial embroideries and decorations of human de- 
vice and go out and refresh themselves in the sight and 
reach of the divine creations beyond their thresholds, 
To some extent our inherited love of the chase and our 
inclination to throw ourselves on the lap of mother earth 
explain our love of out of doors, but beside these causes 
our sense and appreciation of beauty explain it. 

Peter. You remember that Tennyson has a pcem called 
the ‘‘Palace of Art.” It describes a palace where the 
soul was to dwell apart from the world in the companion- 
ship of philosophy, learning music and art. The rooms 
of the palace were hung with pictures. They are from 
nature and illustrate its beauty as this poet can. What 
you are saying reminds me of them. He says: 


“Full of great rooms and small the palace stood, 
All various, each a perfect whole 
From living nature, fit for every mood, 
And change of my still soul. 
For some were hung with arras green and blue, 
Showing a gaudy summer morn, 
Where with puffed cheek the belted hunter blew 
His wreathed bugle horn. 
* * . * 7 * * + 
And one the reapers at their sultry toil, 
In front they bound the sheaves. Behind 
Were realms of upland prodigal in oil 
And hoary to the wind. 
* * + * + * * * 
And one, an English home—gray twilight poured 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 
Softer than sleep—all things in order stored, 
A haunt of ancient peace.” 


Paul. That is fine. 

[A lull in the conversation. Henry, who had with- 
drawn to his sleeping place under the boat, gets 
up, and after pulling some heavy logs across the 
diminished fire, muttering meanwhile some re- 
flection on people who do not know enough to go 
in when it rains—albeit the night is clear aud 
starlit—returns to his couch and is soon asleep. 
The others follow not long after. Being finally 
settled beneath their heavy blankets, Peter re- 
sumes: 

Peter. But that Palace of Art failed. The soul could 
not keep up its making merry as the builder of the palace 
would have it. The fine architecture, the fountains, the 

ictures and the company of the poets and philosophers 

ailed to satisfy, and it begged for a cottage in a vale 
where it could mourn and pray. 

Paul. There is yet a deeper secret. We are constantly 
groping for a hint or suggestion of another world—of the 
hereafter. Whence we come does not bother us so much 
as where we go after this life. That is the puzzle ever 
before us when we give ourselves time to think of death, 
of a future life, of infinity, and all that. It often occurs 
to me—it is no new suggestion—that this same contact 
with the outdoor world, the living in sight of mountains, 
beside the ocean, where the great expanse of water 
stretches on and on to join the sky, where the storms are 
the most felt, where the horizon, the edge of the earth, is 
visible, and all the mysterious phenomena are on display, 
that such a life brings men nearer to the bourne from 
which no traveller has returned, nearer to the Creator 
than any other. If thoughts of religion do not come to a 
man there, will they ever come to him? ‘‘The groves 
were God’s first temples.” Are they not his best? 

Peter. You talk like one of Ruskin’s books. 

Paul. Let your mind travel up among those stars. 
Imagine following the line of light from that star— 
Arcturus, isn’t it?—on and on to the star itself, and con- 
ceive that, as you move up, and up, and up, its apparent 
growth is hardly perceptible, although you travel thou- 
sands and thousands of miles. But infinitely little by 
little it enlarges, and at length discovers itself a great 
black planet wheeling in space, its distance from you still 
immeasurable. It may be tenfold larger than this earth 
on which you and I are mere specks. Beyond that star, 
in every direction, lie thousands of others, which if seen 
from it are mere pin pricks, as it now is from us. Then 
go the other way, down to a grain of sand on the seashore, 
and from that imagine the diminution to the atom of the 
physicists. No man whose senses are not dulled to stupid- 
ity can regard these things without awe and without 
marking the omnipotence in creation. Out of doors there 
is this suggestion; within the hint is a hundredfold less. 
You noticed the broad golden reflection that the sun 
made on the quiet water from the horizon to our feet as 
it set to-night. It was smooth and burnished, and looked 
as firm as a road. For some reason it aroused my dull 
imagination to a fancy—childish, perhaps. It seemed to 
me as if it might be a pathway to the other world—as if 

it led up to its very portals among the bright clouds. 

Surely any dreams of a future glory could hardly fail of 

fulfillment in the glory that must exist in the regions to 

which such a pathway goes. And on some midsummer 
day, one of a succession that have been hot and clear, you 
have observed those great cumulus clouds that stand 
motionless all the day along the horizon. Asa boy I used 
to think that behind them must lie the promised land. 
To me they were the grand and stately barriers between 
this world and another that was at least as peaceful, 
bright and beautiful as this. Toil up and over their 
folds, soft and billowy, yet firm and steadfast as 
any hills, and behind them surely would be found the 
cities of the Lord. I don’t much doubt but that such 
sights help out the dull faculties of mature minds as well. 

And storms, impressive as they are seen from a wirdow, 

convey an adequate sense of their unlimited but restrained 

wer only out of doors—and not in towns and among 
ouses, but off on the hills and prairies and by the sea. 


{Then comes to a man a sense of his weakness and inse- 
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my shooting exploits generale consisted solely in fright- 
ening the game, it did not diminish the fun. 

ile at Vianden, my husband shot an old ‘‘keiler” 
(boar) which had been the terror of all the peasants and 
the destroyer of all their crops, particularly their potatoes. 
It weighed over 340lbs, had immense tusks, half worn off 
by age. The head was stuffed and now serves as an 
arms for a hotel in that village. 

In December the salmon also come up the Our in hosts, 
springing up over the falls as if for sport, they do it so 
drum. easily. They are caught in great numbers in nets placed 

This performance continued until all had made the | by the falls and are speared by night from boats to which 

eat torches are attached. The American salmon and a 


circuit of the ring, and as they made slow headway it re- | gr 
quired some time to complete the circuit, when they | hybrid of that species and the European are both taken 


were brought to a full stop by Ad pepe flourish of the| there. I have heard that this year the same sickness 
bow by the Sachem who occu ied the platform. Another has broken out among them, as three years ago, and 
signal set them going on another course of acting, which | plenty of dead fish are to be seen floating around on the 
was changed at every round, and kept up during the re- waters. 
mainder of the day. It was a rare display of pantomim- Our next hunting place was the ‘‘Hochwald” (high- 
ing, representing every phase of their ideal warfare, and | woods) of the Hunsriicken, three hours from the Moselle, 
was the most unique performance that I have ever | where besides the game already mentioned, the stag was 
witnessed. added to the list, for there they are to be found in quan- 
That night the gathering broke up, and the day follow- | tities satisfying enough to every hunter. 
ing I walked from the old council house down the long Now comes the best of all, hunting chamois in the 
vista toward the river. There was not an Indian in sight. | Alpen of Lichtenstein. Many a time has the writer 
That dusky crowd of the day before had vanished, and | climbed with the hunters mountains there varying from 
there were onlyfthe usual signs of a deserted Indian | 1,398 to 2,283 metres high (one m.—to lyd. 2in. 4.5 lines). 
the rites and ceremonies, of an Indian council or festival; bivouac. And many a herd of these graceful animals has she seen, 
inproperly called by the whites a green corn dance. This} Opinions seem to be divided on the much vexed Indian varying from one to four dozen. The old males are gen- 
uestion of to-day. Doubtless a few decades more will | erally alone or found in the neighborhood of two or three 


festival was only a repetition of the annual gatherings | 4 
which were then prevalent among the several tribes of the | solve the problem without much legislative action. others. Two splendid shots did the writer also witness 


Seneca nation. Their council house was built of hewed ANTLER. there. The whole of Lichtensteim belongs to Prince 
white pine logs, 25x50ft., omnes and dove-tailed at the Johann IL., of and from Lichtenstein, and the chases are 
corners, a low structure, ol and time-worn, and had evi- held exclusively for him, although many years have 
dently been built and occupied by a generation that had elapsed since he was there. He lives in Vienna and is in 
gone before. It was situated near the Alleghany River poor health. The old hunter with whom we received per- 
and in front there was a grassplot of perhaps an acre, on mission to go, was one of the many employed for guard- 
which were many white oaks of ancient growth, while in ing the game against poachers, also for supplying the 
the rear of the house was a dense thicket reaching up to prince with game. One day we were with him in the 
the building. Alpen, walking “Indian file” over a narrow footpath with 

On the first day of the gathering the time was mostly a mountain looming up above us on one side, and a deep 
occupied by the young braves, in archery practice, which ravine yawning below us on the other, when almost 
was at that early day made a specialty 7 both old and simultaneously we noticed, some 200 metres high above, 
young. Nearly every hour during the day the squaws standing out on a crag, a chamois, as still and motionless 
were dropping in from every direction, each loaded with as if carved from the stone itself, watching us intently 
the inevitable pack-basket, of a bushel capacity, contain- with its beautiful great eyes; and disdainfully, too, as 
ing the camp cooking-kit, and the white 1 ackinaw blan- much as to say, ‘Here am I king, what harm can ye do 
ket rolled and strapped on the top. There came also sev- me? I watch you poor plodders of the earth below with 
eral of the best hunters who had been sent out for deer, interest, feeling myself safe.” But alas! After consult- 
returning by twos and threes, loaded with venison; and ing together, my husband and old Lampert concluded, as 
when night closed in the numerous little camp-fires dot- the height and distance were so great, that it would be 
ted the whole foreground, lighting up under the oaks, judicious to fire together; kneeling on one knee to 
reflecting a canopy of the sere and yellow leaf of October. firmer, they fired at the word. I stood watching. The 

The next morning the sun shone dimly through the chamois made a half sommersault, happily to one side, 
hazy atmosphere of an October Indian-summer day, and where it fell into a gully filled with loose stones, and 
the odor of cooked venison steamed up from a hundred came sliding along down just ahead of us, but not dead 
soup kettles. By 10 o'clock the seats in the council-house for all it had two deadly shots. Iam accustomed to see- 
(which were only rude benches) were filled. The old and 


ried a peeled rod about 2ft. in length and perhaps fin. in 
diameter. They now started on fast time, which was a 
sort of double beat on the drum, that is a heavy beat and 
a light beat very near together, and ata signal from the 
Sachem, every other one turned face to the one in his 
rear and the rods were used as foils. It was something 
like fencing in sword exercise, and the click-click of 
those sticks, the yink-yink of the brass plates, the flat- 
footed double stamp and the jerky rattle of the pebbles 
in the shell were all in exact time with the beat on the 


curity. Then he thinks, ‘‘What if there be no omnipotent 
din which I am kept?” ; 
But these striking things of nature are not essential. 
1 don’t know that I can make my idea clear. Is it 
not in the Bible that the hills are spoken of as 
“hallowed?” If not, where is it? The fitness of, that 
expression is understood if there is an appreciative 
acquaintance with the world of nature. It is | allowed; 
the world of cities is not. In the one there 1s a spirit, 
divine, infinite, abroad everywhere. A voice tells of it 
to those who are attuned to hear. It speaks from — 
skies, from open tields, on calm and sunny days, from 
forests, from streams, from haunts of birds. e sim- 
plest thing that grows repeats it. Your same Tennyson 
says: 
= “Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the erannies;— 
Hold you there, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root anc all, and all in all 
I should know what God and man is.” 


What, Peter, are you asleep, too? G. T. C. 


csaeemematienanaencitipesieccaniennanene 
A COUNCIL OF THE SENECAS. 


C was away back somewhere in the twenties, that I 
was a privileged spectator, during the performance of 


GRANDVIEW, Tenn. _ 


PHASES OF SPORT ABROAD. 


‘NORFU, Greece, Sept. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have often thought, during many years of travel 
in Europe, Egypt and the Levant, that { would like to 
send home some notes concerning traveling, hunting and 
fishing. Of hunting I have had opportunities in plenty 
to send home interesting accounts, for we have spent a 
number of hunting seasons in different arts of Europe. 
I say send home,” for although I have lived many years 
abroad, my heart still clings to “the land of the brave and 
the home of the free,” for my birthplace was Beverly, 
Mass., and I “growed u ,” as Tops said, in the near 
vicinity of the **Hub.” Last week I received a copy of 
your paper, and because we have such fun here laughing 
over the Greek hunters, I concluded to screw my courage 
to its sticking point and send you a few lines. 

Since leaving home I have accompanied my husband, 
who is an indefatigable hunter, on the most interesting of 
his trips in different parts of Europe. My first one was 
for a day only, for hares and partridges at Ecaussines, 
about twenty miles from Brussels, Belgium, where my 
husband had hired a chase, consisting of 1,500 hectares 
(1 hect.=2 acr. 75.2 sq. poles) for 500 francs ($100) a year. 
The chase, aside from helping to kill time, did not amount 
to much, for although a hunting permission costs 45 francs 
($9) which is a great deal of money in that country, 
and the hunting rules are rigidly oa yet there are a 
plenty of amateurs also in the neighborhood of cities, 
therefore game is kept short. There one can go now and 
then, and must be satisfied if able to bag a couple of hares 
and a half dozen of partridges. 

It was a different thing though when we went to Vian- 
den, Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, a beautifully situated 
little town on the banks of the Our and commanded by 
the imposing ruined , castle of the Countsof Nassau. The 
host of the Hotel des Etrangers, a young widower, had a 
chase of his own and was hunting crazy. He had two 
good dogs. The season for roe begins there generally in 
the middle of July, but we went for the commencement 
of hare and partridge shooting in the middle of August. 
Every morning from 3 to 6 o'clock, according to the dis- 
tance to be traveled, began the halloo in the house—whistl- 
ing for dogs, hurrying each other up, crying for coffee, 
scolding the dogs, the dogs themselves continually whin- 
ing and barking for pleasure—until after an hour of this, 
one was glad of the chance of bidding them adieu and 
wishing them ‘*Waidmann’s heil” (hunter unhurt). But 
every day the booty which was brought home was satis- 
fying in quantity and quality. My husband soon had 
numerous invitations to private hunting grounds. Later 
when the snow fell, commenced the ‘Treibjagden,” 
where the hunters are p!aced on both sides of a ravine or 
on the ridge around a big hollow. Those who take part 
should be posted so that no game passing through would 
be out of gunshot. In an op ite direction dogs are let 
loose, and men and boys, under command of an experi- 
enced hunter, beat the bushes with sticks, whistling, 
screaming, hallooing and making noises with old trum- 
pets. For a short time quiet reigns with the hunters, 
while bedlam-like comes up the sound from below. Of a 
sudden yip, yip is heard from one dog, then comes the 
ery from the driver of “fox” or “hare,” then one dog after 
of the building, leaving a circular space between the | another joins in the grand chorus, the hunters are on the 
front and rear door of about 25ft. diameter, in the center | qui vive; one hears guns until the noise is deafening 
of which was a raised bench or platform about 4xé6ft., | and the air is full of powder smoke. It is grand to wit- 
and at each end sat an Indian, one of whom had | ness on a cold, frosty morning, just as the lazy sun thinks 
a rude apology for a drum, made of a section of | it really time to rise from his couch. No hunter dare 
bark slipped from the pody of a bass-wood tree, leave his post until the one who is at the head of the hunt 
the split side being closed up with thongs, and it was blows the signal; then follows the meeting, and the 
about the size of a common nail keg, with a rawhide “Jager Latein” spoken of in ‘“Camp-Fire Flickering,” No. 
strained over one end, while the other had a dried gourd 221, commences. This one had seen such and such, an- 
shell partly filled with small pebbles. Before I was other (a notoriously bad_ shot) would have killed his fox, 
really aware of it, the seats were filled without noise or | which came direct for him, but a bush was in the way, 
confusion, while the number of those outside did not seem | and for all he fired, the right moment was lost. The 
to be diminished much. An Indian, who subsequently | stories are repeated so often, each time gaining a little 
proved to be master of ceremonies, mounted the platform polish. that in the evening, over beer and with pre. the 
dressed in a bleached cotton shirt, clasped in front with | real original piece of the story is rather small. I have 
numerous large silver broaches, and girt with a scarlet | seen after a “treibjagd” a goodly quantity of game 
red sash, a similar red scarf being tied around the head, | stretched out, for all that country can boast of no big 
leaving his flowing black mane hanging loosely over the | ones; twenty to thirty hares, weighing each from 4 to 
shoulders. His moccasins and leggings were elaborately | Slbs., four to eight foxes, and one or two roes. At noon, 
trimmed after the Indian fashion of those days. Over | after perhaps three or four “drives,” the hunters assemble, 
the left shoulder hung an empty quiver, and in his and over a good repast, which the host of the hunt pro- 
hand was a short, tight-strun w. He of the drum | vides, consisting generally of hot roasted potatoes, roast 
commenced a monotonous at, which drew in a beef, ham, bread and a sufficient quantity of wine, the 
mixed crowd of old and young, keeping step with the | pros and cons of the hunt are talked over. I had some 
beat of the drum until a ring was formed numbering | rare fun on those occasions, having made myself a dress 
twenty-five or thirty. These, after making one circuit, | of gra. woolen cloth, trimmed with green, the skirt 
suddenly piled out each door, and as if by magic the ring | short, falling to ‘ust below the knees to the top of some 
was as quickly filled with painted warriors. —_ were | stout, nailed, high boots, with trousers of the same, reach- 
dressed similar to the manager on the platform with some ing down over the tops ‘of the boots, with hat to match; 
additional headgear and most of them had a string of | and I was always invited to all such hunts, and one St. 

small brass plates, the size of oldtime pennies, which Hubertus chase was held for my express benefit. Some- 
were ve wil below the knee on each leg, and each car- | times a gun was added to my equipments, and although 


ing game shot, but as the chamois came into its enemies’ 
hands, and I saw its proud, sad eyes, I experienced a 
queer sensation in the throat, and my eyes were not free 
from tears. 

Another time when alone with my husband, we noticed 
through the glass a chamois lying asleep underneath 
some trees on the opposite side of another wide gully. 
Notwithstanding that the distance was great my husband 
made himself ready to fire, by moving a little forward 
and pulling grass out of the way. It took so long that I 
became impatient, at last crack went the rifle, the animal 
got up, moved two or three steps and lay, rather than fell 
down. He was distinctly to be seen through the glasses. 
After much calling to the old hunter, we got him near 
enough to scream out the circumstances and describe the 

lace. But it was hard work to get there, to find and 

ring it away. At last he succeeded, but scolded and 
grumbled because it was so heavy. It weighed 68lbs. and 
was shot at about 300m. That night, after having been 
a week up in the Alpen, we walked home almost the 
whole distance, down hill, and over a good road when 
once on it, old Lampert carrying the chamois, I his gun 
and equipments, while my husband took charge of the 
rest of the things. The usual weight of those animals 
varies from 40 to 50lbs. 

The following season we spent in Bavaria and in the 
Orient. One day on the banks of the Jordan, my husband, 
who was a short distance ahead of us, saw some half 
dozen boars clearing away in full haste over the desert, 
where they are hunted on horseback. Between Jerusalem 
and Damascus we saw some antelope, but always too far 
away to shoot. At Kefr-Hauwar, a place rightly called 
“Wind,” we also visited the tomb of Nimrod, the first 
great hunter. 

Last winter my husband hunted from here out in Al- 
bania until the soldiers were stationed there, then the 
sport was stopped, because if one 1. ‘‘backsheesh” for 
the permission to shoot, one is still liable to be arrested, 
taken away into the mountains and kept there until a big 
ransom is paid for his release. The other day we were 
over in Albania for wild pigeons; the first day only a few 
were shot, the second day over eighty, by a party of 
four. 

Now let me give my readers some idea of how hunting 
is carried on, and how the followers of Nimrod are rigged 
out here in Greece on one of the Ionian islands. The 
hunting permit here costs four francs (80 cents), and every 
man and boy is the happy possessor of one. For guns, 
one finds almost exclusively old one-barreled muzzle- 
loaders which are sometimes as long if not longer than 
the hunter himself. A decent dog is hardly to be found 
on the island; those used are curs, mongrels of the most 
disreputable kind, even to those no bigger than your black 
and tans. Imagine a hunter sallying out with such agun, 
and such a dog, without shoes, or if he has shoes on they 
resemble moccasins with long turned up points, whic 
are embellished with red and yellow tasseis. Everything 
that flies, short of butterflies, is shot. The amusements 
of the present time are the beccafichi or ed it is 
true that they are nice to eat, but such little bits of things 
—_the daintiest dame could easily m e one at a mouth- 
ful. Singing birds also of all kinds are killed, from wrens 
to yellow-hammers. If one comes to the island, before 
its second song is trilled out it falls a victim to his pur- 
suer’s gun. 

Rain is impatiently awaited now, for then follow the 
quail; if the weather clears immediately they clear also 
further on their migratory trip, but if storm with wind 
continues the hunters can expect a few days’ —_ 

Mrs. Fiora R, 


while the young males filled the back seats, and here the 
affairs of the Nation were discussed for six long hours; 
during which time perfect silence reigned through the 
house, while the several speakers held forth with that 
deliberate reserve characteric of the old-time Indian. 

At an early hour on the third day, as many of the as- 
semblage (males and females) as could be seated. were 
gathered in the council-house. On the ground-hearth of 
a rude fire-place was a small bed of live coals, in front of 
which on a low stool sat an aged chief, a sort of spiritual 
adviser, a prophet who, I should say, by the marked 
respect which was shown him, was not without honor in 
his own country. He arose, and after speaking a few 
words to the assembled natives, turned his back to the 
audience and talked to the Great Spirit for a half hour or 
more, during which time he kept feeding the fire from 
the contents of a raw-hide pouch which hung from his 
belt, and from the smouldering embers floated an odor of 
burning tobacco, mingled with the invigorating fragrance 
of aromatic herbs and the pulverized bark of the green 
osier. 

And much, t’was said, of heathen lore 
Mix’d in the charms he mutter’d o’er. 


When his petitions and thanks-givings were concluded 
he turned around and address his people for three- 
quarters of an hour. Having so imperfect a knowledge 
of the language I could only get the drift of his discourse, 
the substance of which was an exhortation to honesty 
and good works, and a solemn charge to shun the white 
man’s fire-water; and he dwelt long and earnestly on the 
paneful effects which it had on the red man. But that 
old Indian did not live to see one-half the evil effects of 
intemperance that in after years so demoralized, debased 
and desolated his tribe. 

A change of programme for the afternoon performance 
was evident by the removal of the seats from the center 
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TREE-CLIMBING RATTLESNAKES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: Fh ele 

Some years ago I sent you an article for publication in 
your paper, enumerating a few instances coming under 
my personal observation, in which rattlesnakes had been 
found by me in trees and bushes during my ramblings 
on the western frontier. I wrote that article in reply to 
a note from one of your correspondents, who, as nearly 
as I can remember now, ridiculed Audubon’s statement, 
I think, to that effect, and stated or implied that it was 
physically impossible for rattlesnakes to climb at all. 

From what [ have learned since I am inclined to the 
belief that the habit of our western species of rattle- 
snakes of climbing rough-barked trees, especially if these 
lean a little to one side, in pursuit of small mammals, 
birds and their eggs and young, is much more common 
than is ordinarily supposed to be the case. 

A friend of mine, a young cavalry officer, recently 
stationed at Fort Huachuca in southern Arizona, an en- 
thusiastic naturalist and a close observer, with whom I 
had been corresponding on this subject, writes me as 
follows: 

“T have known of three cases of rattlesnakes being in 
trees. 

‘1. Once I was climbing a tree for a humming bird I 
had shot that had lodged in the top of this tree, and in a 
crotch of a limb I found a small male rattlesnake, and 
came nearly putting my hand on him. 

“2. A small rattlesnake was found in a very large tree 
near our camp. A large peg had been driven into the 
tree, on which to hang nosebags. While the sergeant 
was handing them up one day, he was struck at by a 
rattlesnake hidden above the nosebags. I killed and 
skinned the snakes in both cases. These two instances 
happened in September, 1885. 

3, The third case occurred about April 30, 1887. I found 
the snake, a rattler, as I was climbing the tree to examine 
a hawk’s nest. The tree was about 24ft. in circumfer- 
ence, the first limb 2ft. from the ground. 
came from the same root, and half twisted together for a 
foor or 15in. 
first 5ft., then the whole tree was a mass of fine limbs. 





ground. The snake was a fair-sized one, about 34ft. long. 


strike.” 


there is so much to be learned yet about the life history 
of these interesting reptiles. Cuas. E. BENDIRE. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 27. 





WHAT IS INSTINCT? 


JT is the popular and almost universl impression that 

instinct is a special gift of the creator, and not merely 
an inheritance from an ancestor. It requires but little 
investigation to prove the fallacy of this opinion. A fox 
is said to instinctively fear a man ora dog. Why? Be- 
cause his ancestry had very good reason to do so, and he 
has inherited the feeling. To illustrate how a new in- 
stinct may be created, let us take a suppositious case. A 
fox is clearly not afraid of nor disposed to flee from one 
of his own kind. Let us imagine some foxes transported 
to a country where there are none of their kind, but in- 
stead an animal closely resembling a fox, only larger, 
much stronger, and very savage. Upon first seeing this 
new animal the fox might well be deceived, and would 
approach him with no other fear nor caution than they 
would exhibit at sight of any large specimen of their 
kind. But if the fiercer animal should turn upon the 
foxes and devour one or many, the sweet confidence born 
of ignorance would be quickly dispelled and the founda- 
tion of an instinct would be laid. That is to say, all those 
foxes which witnessed the deed would thenceforth give 
a wide berth to the counterfeit foxes. In other words, 
fear would then dictate flight from the stranger as the 
only means of safety. After one or two generations the 
young would impart the fear, and resort to flight at 
once upon catching sight of the devourer of their ances- 
tors. Thus a new instinct, having a very sound utilita- 
rian basis, would be developed. On the other hand, this 
new-born and inherited fear, the instinct, could be de- 
stroyed if the savage animal could somehow be divested 
of his savageness, and induced to treat the foxes like 
friends and brothers. 

Ducks take to water by instinct—which means simply 
that their ancestors found water a very pleasant, health- 
ful, and even necessary thing. They are watchful and 
afraid of hawks and large game fish, for the opposite ex- 
perience of the same ancestors. Men and monkeys in- 
stinctively fear snakes, which is only saying that snakes 
have not been gentle and loving companions of other men 
and monkeys, back in the history of the respective races, 
and that the experience was transmitted as a strong 
mental impression. A woman is frightened by some 
object—say a dog or cat—and her babe may show 
instinctive dislike or even fear of all dogs and cats. 
If the babe arrives at mature age, and has on the 
way several unpleasant experiences with dogs and 
cats, the inherited dislike is intensified, and the descend- 
ants of such person would be likely to possess the 
original dislike in the form of a positive fear or hatred. 
If, however, there be no unpleasant experiences, but 
pleasant ones, the inherited dislike would probably dis- 
appear in the posterity. 

Young wild turkeys, hatched under a hen, t>ke to the 
woods because the inherited love of a wild, free life is 
superior to their liking for their second mother and for 
the restraints and comforts (?) of civilized life. Young 
grouse and quail hide under leaves and brush upon sight 


































































Two trees 
The limbs were about a foot apart for the 
The nest was placed in the top about 15ft. from the 
He was wound about the nest and coiled in a position to 


This tree-climbing habit seems, so far as my own 
knowledge goes, to be confined to our western species, 
but I have not the least doubt that the eastern and south- 
ern representives of this family are guilty of it as well, 
and as FOREST AND STREAM is so widely circulated in all 
parts of Uncle Sam’s domain, I hope some of your read- 
ers who can throw further light on this habit of the rattle- 
snake will do so through your columns, especially as 


geese (Chelanopex cegyptiaca). 
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“That reminds me.” 
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i exciting, but rather foolhardy incident that de- 
serves a place in the columns of Flickerings, oc- 
curred a few years since at Rockport, a small town on 
the Gulf coast between this place and Corpus Christi. | 
give the story in the words (as nearly as I can recall 
them) of one of the principal actors in the event, as related 
~ him in the presence of a witness to the transaction, 
The question whether an alligator would attack a man 
under a circumstances had often been the subject of 
animated discussion among the members of the village, 
the affirmative and negative sides being about equally 
represented in point of numbers. P., one of the most 
ardent of the opponents of the affirmative side, was a 
young man of undoubted nerve, and although rather 
under medium size, he was of more than ordi- 
nary strength and agility. He pooh-poohed the idea of 
the cowardly and ungainly saurian ever voluntarily at- 
tacking a human being or even defending himself from 
the attack of a man if there was a possibility of escape. 
P. frequently remarked during these discussions that 
should the opportunity ever present itself he would ride 
one in the presence of the whole community to prove the 
correctness of his side of the argument. The town is 
at the mouth of a small river. One night during afreshet 
an immense omen came down the river, and reaching 
quiter water in the bay, swam along the shore and into a 
small basin near the wharf, where he was discovered 
early in the morning. The rest of the taleshall be in P.’s 
own words: 

‘Soon afterf{I opened my store in the morning the boys 
began to drop in, one or two at a time, until six or eight 
were present. The conversation, at first on general 
topics, was gradually brought around to alligators. I 
took a hand in the discussion, and when some one pres- 
ently remarked that ‘they was mighty dangerous ani- 
mals to fool with,’ I shot off my bazoo to the effect that 
nothing would delight me more than an opportunity to 
show my utter contempt for the alleged ferocity of the 
’gator by tackling him in his native element and riding 
him without dle or bridle. ‘That kind of talk’s all 
right when th’ aint no ’gators ‘round,’ remarked one indi- 
vidual, ‘but I reckon if they was plenty of ’em out here 
in the creek or change yer tune.’ ‘Not much I 
wouldn't,’ said I. ‘Show me your alligator and I'll 
show you how to ride him.’ Just then a small boy, 
breathless with excitement, rushed into the store with the 
information that there was a ‘great big ‘gator’ in the 
basin near the wharf. About this time I began to smell 
a large-sized mouse, which savored strongly of a put up 
job. Here, however, was the longed-for opportunity, 
the chance to make good my boastful assertions, and 
there was no backing out without everlasting disgrace. 
So I announced my intention to ride the reptile forthwith. 
I buckled on my six-shooter, to be used, however, as I ex- 
plained to the crowd, only in case of emergency, and 
sallied forth. Arriving at the wharf, I found about half 
of the population of the town present, the report having 

otten abroad, in apparently annoying short time, that 

. was going to ride the alligator. 

“The tide had gone out and left the alligator landlocked 
in the basin, the water being from 2ft. to 2}ft. deep. I 
wasted no time in contemplating the scene or preparing 
a plan of attack, but started immediately for the brute, 
intending to get as close as possible without alarmin 
him, and then, by a sudden rush, straddle him eo behin | 
his forelegs, and catching hold of them, pull them up 
over his back and await further developments, as I had 
no idea what he would do when he found himself in that 
predicament. I soon learned, however, that I had mis- 
calculated either my own agility or that of the alligator, 
for he avoided my rush very cleverly, and got out of the 
way with surprising celerity. Again and again did I 
charge him, only to be baffled each time by the rapidity 
of hismovements. I was in high glee, for although I had 
not yet succeeded in riding the animal, I was satisfied 
that } would do so ——- I had entirely lost what- 
ever of fear I might have felt on entering the water, and 
as I fondly imagined, had proved to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the crowd the cowardly and unresisting nature of 
the alligator. Our thrashing around in the water had 
stirred up the mud so that when the alligator lay quietly 
on the bottom only the dim outlines of his form could be 
distinguished. Approaching him cautiously during a 
brief resting spell, I succeeded in getting within a iw 
feet of him, and with a sudden bound landed squarely 
astride his back and grabbed what I supposed were his 
forefeet, but which proved to be his hind ones. 

“Then the- interesting part of the performance began. 
Reaching his head around and bending his body like a cow’s 
the reptile grabbed me = the thigh with his ponderous 
jaws, and, giving me a flirt, much as a terrier shakes a 
rat, threw me into the air to a height, as variously esti- 
mated by the spectators, at from ten to twenty feet. It 
seemed a hundred to me. When I first discovered my 
mistake in getting hold of the wrong end of the alligator, 
I involuntarily grabbed for my pistol, and had it in my 
hand when he threw me into the air. By some means it 
was discharged, and this gave rise to the report which 
was afterward circulated by some of the bystanders that 
I shot at the alligator as I was coming down. Assoon as 
I struck the water on my return from my aerial trip, the 
alligator hit me with his tail and sent me spinning end 
over end for twenty feet, knocking the pistol out of my 
hand. 

‘‘When the melee first began some one had told a lad of 
fifteen, a warm friend of mine, that I was in trouble 
down at the wharf. Without stopping to inquire into 
the nature of the difficulty the boy rushed home for his 
gun, and reached the scene just as I rose blinded and 

leeding from a dozen wounds after the alligator had 
struck me with his tail. The boy ran into the water and 
thrust the gun into my hands, and not a moment too 
soon, for the beast, now thoroughly aroused and angered. 
was rushing savagely upon me with his horrible jaws 
wide open, and would undoubtedly have crushed me into 
a jelly. I shoved the muzzle of the gun into his mouth, 

ulled the triggers, and then my strength and senses both 
foriook me, and I knew no more until I awoke several 
hours afterward in my bed, which I kept for three weeks. 
“It must not be supposed that my friends among the 
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of the hunter, for the reason that he embodies to them a 
terror born of the decimating acquaintance of many 
generations of ancestors with other hunters. So the 
young birds shrink from the dog—their ancestral enemy 
—but have no fear of cattle, which never injured any of 
their kind—so too, dogs and other animals will not eat 
certain things that the experience of their ancestors would 


show to be hurtful. 
ity of the bee is often 





















The wonderful constructive ca 8 0 
cited in evidence of the direct gift theory of the origin of 
instinct; but we have not to look far to find reason for 
the conclusion that it is only another case of heredity. 

Old birds compared with younger ones become in- 
structors in nest building; and so that have lived 
and worked through one season probably serve as guides 
and tutors to their younger brethren in the succeeding 
one. And then bees are born in a comb, and their 
“earliest recollections” must be of the uliar form of 
its cells. What more natural than to imitate their an- 
cestors when building a new home or an addition to the 
old home? What could be more unnatural and strange 
than not to do so? 

But even if the above did not account for the comb- 
building capacity of bees, the law of inheritance does, 
for it applies to every organic structure. In fact the rule 
is that the lower the animal or insect in the scale of 
general intelligence, the greater his ability to follow the 
practices of his ancestors. Man, the most highly devel- 
oped animal, has less ‘‘instinct” and greater power of 
abstract reasoning than any other. He is an apt illustra- 
tion of the inverse relation of ‘‘instinct,” 7. e., inherited 
capacity and ener. to the degree of general intelli- 
gence or mental development. . 

Space will not permit me, and it is needless to multiply 
examples. Enough has been given to prove that instinct 
is merely an inheritance born of and embodying the ex- 
perience of ancestors. It is inherited habit of thought or 
action. POTOMAC. 
































THE JACK SNIPE AS A RUSTLER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have to-day (Oct. 23) for the first time seen in your 
journal of March 24, 1887, my letter giving an account of 
a few jack snipe wintering in a very high altitude, pass- 
ing unscathed through many cold snaps, one having the 
low temperature of 35° Fahr. Otherwise I should have 
long since recorded in FOREST AND STREAM the outcome 
of this erratic conduct of Jack. 

The last record given was as to his being seen on Feb. 
28, 1887. Afterward he was seen only one time during 
March, when on being flushed he rose high and took a 
flight to the north, doubtless to some spring that had b 
this time become ‘‘open.” He was not seen afterward, 
but on April 1 three snipe were flushed at a spring about 
one mile below my ranch that had become ‘‘open” or free 
from ice. I take it that these were the snipe that had 
wintered in my meadows, as no open water was known 
for miles around. I felt curious to know on what food 
these snipe subsisted during the winter. I had no good 
reason to believe that they had eaten the bread and scraps 
of meat placed in their way, and think they must have 
lived on water plants, as it appears improbable that 
worms, their favorite food, could have been obtained at 
that season. I was at one time tempted to kill one of 
these birds in order to examine his crop to find ‘‘On what 
meat doth this our Cesar feed” that he should pass un- 
scathed through such a winter. From motives of human- 
ity this thought was at once discarded. Birds that had 
er themselves such ‘‘rustlers” had earned a right to 
ive. 

As was told in my first communication, at the time, 
Feb. 2, with temperature at —35°, the snipe was keeping 
himself from perishing by keeping his exposed legs in 
warm water, two of the genus homo perished from cold 
by disregarding the ordinary rules dictated by prudence 
under the circumstances. This is a well-stocked cattle 
range, yet during the winter about one-half of the cattle 
died from a combination of cold and starvation. Have 
not these snipe well earned the reputation of being ‘‘good 
rustlers?” 

Apropos to the subject, a few days since, on Oct. 18, a 
jack snipe was flushed in the meadow. Can it be that 
this is one of the same snipe that wintered here last 
winter, that has become so enamored with the “‘bracing 
air” of this high latitude that he is desirous of trying the 
experiment a second winter? We shall see, and if he 
does, I shall report progress. The ground is not yet 
frozen, and he may yet pass south. This morning the 
temperature was —3°, and a search was made for him, 
but without success. Still he may be at some of the 
neighboring marshes. re 
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A JAPANESE SALMONOID.—A relative of our correspond- 
ent ‘‘Petra,” residing in Japan, writes as follows: ‘‘The 
Japanese tell me that, as a rule, all fish are caught with 
nets. though occasionally the fly, with rod, is used. The 
‘ai’ is what we call smelt. The new Japanese dictionary 
says, ‘Ai, the name of a fresh-water fish, a species of trout 
(Salmo altivalis).’ Fish here is cheap, and we eat a t 
deal of it, but there is no fish in Japan equal to our shad, 
and the oysters are small and dark.” e referred this 
note to Mr. K. Ito, the Japanese Fish Commissioner who 
recently visited us, who says: ‘The Japanese fish re- 
ferred to is Plecoglossus altivelis, Schlegel, and its Jap- 
anese name is more properly ‘ayi.’” The genus Pleco- 
glossus, which seems to contain only this one species, is 
one of the Salmonidz, and, according to Gunther, is 
found in Formosa and Japan. It differs from the smelt 
in having feeble dentition, in having smaller scales, and 
in several other ways not exteriorly perceptible. 
































RECENT ARRIVALS AT PHILADELPHIA ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN.— 
Received 4 V get enone African gee ye (Hystrix cristata), 
one sandhill crane (Grus canadensis), and one whooping crane 
(Grus americana). Received by presentation—One common ma- 
caque (Macacus cynomolgus), two opossums (Didelphys virginiana), 
two gray oe (Sciturus carolinensis), one red-tailed hawk 
(Buteo borealis), two screech owls (Scops asio), one Ducorp’s cocka- 
too (Cacatua ducorpsi), one coot (Fulica americana), two barred 
owls (Syrnium nebulosum), one golden-crowned kinglet (Regulus 
satrapa), one great-horned owl (Bubo virginianus), two golden 
eagles (Aquila chrysa?tos), one English blackbird (Turdus mcrula) 
one black coot (Edemia americana), one lesser sulphur-crested 
cockatoo (Cacatua sulphurea), one garter snake (Eutenia sirtalis), 
and one alligator (Alligator mississippiensis). Born in the Garden 
—One common macaque (Macacus cynomolgus), and seven Egyptian 
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tators stood quietly by and saw me about to be torn | relic, as I thought, securely to the top of an old gate, tied 
-* nieces. None of them imagined any more than my- a long, strong piece of twine to the trigger, cocked her, 
mF that there was any danger to me until after I had lay down some ten yards off, and gave her a yank—Jack 
. the reptile’s back, and from then until I fired | watching the proceedings with the greatest = 

I wish you had been there to see the fun. With a mighty 
roar and plunge, that jerked the string out of my hand in 
a twinkling, cutting loose from her lashings with a 
whistle like a Whitworth shell, that old gun went up sky- 
ward end over end, heaven knows how high, up like a 
rocket and down like a stick. Jack gave one fearful 
how] and tore around as if the devil was after him. But 
the old gun was made of good stuff, there was no doubt 
about that, and I had no more fears of its bursting. I 
rummaged around and found some caps and good-sized 
shot, loaded up a second time scientifically, whistled for 
Jack and set out. I had a jolly tramp round that thirty- 
acre lot, and lugged the old fusil until I got tired. You 
should have seen Jack quarter his ground, head and tail 
up, at full speed, barking away. You would have thought 
there was a pack of hounds out. By and by, slap, dash 
he went through a bevy of quail. We all went off 
together; I pulled on sight and faith. I have an indis- 
tinct recollection of seeing a cloud of feathers float off as 
I — round in a way that made my head swim. I think 
I blew one fellow into smithereens. That was the last I 
saw of the quail. Jack afterward fell into bad company, 


Janded on 
the blue W 


carried © 


In conclusion I would say that if your readers could 
see as I have the frightful scar left on P.’s body from the 
inflicted in his encounter with the ’gator, I have 
they would consider that he was justified in 
considerably modifying his estimate of an alligator’s 


wounds 
no doubt 
x + 
character. GUADALUPE. 
VicTORIA, Tex. 


4 FRIEND of mine was telling of rare sport hunting in 


t Colorado. 


+ 


teal, W 


quietly near shore, some distance up stream and nearly 
opposite a mill. I called my dog in, made a short detour 
through a stubbborn thicket, came out in rather long 
shooting distance, fired one barrel, and got them both. 
They were beauties. Nice, tufted fellows, plump and 


very pretty in ee sheen. 
“Two men over at t 


y 
locke or mallards, or any of the high-priced articles.’ 


“You know true sportsmen are real generous with their 
game, as free-handed as millionaires, a great deal more so 
than common millionaires. They would much rather 
give a large fish, or a nice mess of game, to friends, to 
those who appreciate skill and opulent generosity than to 
have it themselves. There’s nothing mean in the com- 


position of the genuine sportsman. 


‘Well, I went way up the river to a fording place, and 
returned, ducks in hand, to the mill, holding the ducks 


up admiringly as I approached. 


‘***Those are fancy ducks,’ exclaimed one of the men, 


not appearing hilarious, but quite in earnest. 


‘* ‘Splendid,’ I said, still holding them so that their 


plump forms and iridescent hues would show well. 


***Yes; I gave two dollars apiece for them last week— 


sent to St. Louis for them.’ 


‘I can tell you one thing,” said my friend after a pen- 
sive pause, “Such sudden changes are’nt good for a 
person. To come down from the genial sunlight of ex- 
ultation intu the dark and grimy valley of humiliation in 
one sad second, and come down hard, is trying on the 
nerves, and suicide beckons you pleasantly into a region 


of forgetfulness.” JEROME BURNETT. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


Aadressa all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 








EXPERIENCE WITH THE BIRDS. 


] RIVING up I accosted the Domine, ‘Dan, I’ve been 

all over the scene of your old exploits. That swamp 
near Maston’s house is turned into a ncble bed of onions 
and cabbages; the swamp where I used to keep a tame 
woodcock to practice on is all in grass, and what with wet 


weather and moulting and migration I cannot find a 
woodcock. The game has nearly all gone. Bluejays 
and robins hold carnival in all our shooting grounds, but 


the shooting is played out. By-the-by, I met a chum of 


mine the other day, and he had been coon hunting and 
the coon tumbled out of the tree plump on his back, and 
hung to him like grim death. He had work to shake him 
off.” 


“Clarence ketched one in a twitchup some years ago, 
Captain, and a partridge in a trap baited for rabbits. Did 
I ever tell you of my going coon hunting out back on the 
farm? Silas had one of these old flintlock muskets, and off 
we and the dogs started. It was a good night to go c20n- 
ing, and when we got out by the old cornfield the dogs 
ran a coon and ouan him up in an old maple. Sile says, 
‘I see the critter; and he tried to get the old gun off, but 
she sorter flashed in the pan. ‘Look a-here,’ 7, ‘give 
me the gun.’ So I took and primed her all O. K. 
‘Where’s your coon? ‘Up there in the forks of the tree.’ 
Sure enough I saw him, and he was an old settler. So I 
says, ‘Sile, you take this here match, and when I give the 
word to fire, you just touch her off.’ I pointed her. 
‘Ready, Sile; fire,’ and he just touched her off. Down 
come that old coon, the dogs pitched on to him, and you 
bet there was a lively fight, but we got the coon. You 
were down in Virginia after the war, weren’t you?” 

“Yes, the Gov’nor sent for me, and told me I want you 
to go down to Virginia! When? Right away. That was 
as good as a marching order, and two days afterward I 
was on my way down there to take charge of a plantation 
of six hundred acres. The war had just closed; I had no 
time to think of dog or gun. Parties meant business, and 
there I was. I had hardly got down there before one day 
walking round Icame on a flock of quail. How the little 
fellows did excite me. I said to the overseer of the ualry, 
What have you got in the way of a gun, and he showed 
me an old Harper’s Ferry musket; looked like an old 
friend. Kick’s no name for it; when you drilled your 
men with them at target exercise you could always tell 
whose guns went off, the men would spin round like a 
top. For a dog I had a bull-terrier, Jack; he could throw 
any cow on the place, and whip any dog within five 
miles, and was a deat-vete watch dog; but he wasn’t much 


on quail; he never had had much chance; there was no 
anus how he might improve though! I knew I could 
eee on Jack making tall time round the thirty-acre 
ot, but the gun had to be tried. I loaded that musket 
Madd carefully with a charge of good strong blasting pow- 
tha; five fingers, no scant measurement. If she stood 

t she would stand anything. I lashed the venerable 


histlers down his throat scarcely thirty seconds 
lapsed. My friends reached me just as I fainted and 
oped me out of reach of the alligator’s dying struggles.” 


“One day I was working my way up the Platte, with 
dog and gun, killing an occasional snipe and blue-winged 
ii, when I discovered two fine large ducks, feeding 


e mill called out lustily, cheering 
me at my good luck, it seemed; gesticulating and doubt- 
less explaining to some one the capital shot { had made. 
The mill and the turbid river made a great noise, and of 
course I could not hear what they said. I only saw that 
they were very demonstrative and enthusiastic. ‘Now, 
that’s nice,’ I thought. ‘I will go over and present the 
ducks to them, and they will have a feast—ducks recently 
in from the rice fields of the South, rare ones, too, fat and 
juicy, on their way to the Arctic regions; something that 

eople seldom get, and no doubt much superior to canvas- 
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left quail for sheep, and paid the penalty therefor. 


I had a good double-barreled gun placed at my dis 


famously. ‘I was raised down heah by Massa 


mighty aristocratic old darky with her red bandana. 


to the house and hande 


joyed the feast as much as I did.” 


do you account for it?” 
thing todo is to wait.” 
“Ever call them up?” 


bird ought to have a chance for his life.” 


them both, and Mr. S. got his bird. 


him, and up goes a woodcock, an 
Domine and drive home. Capt. CLAYTON, 


A CHANCE AT THE ANTELOPE. 


cars at Missouri Va ley Junction for the Freemont, 


horn & Missouri Valley Railway and arrived at Crawford, 
Neb., Oct. 13. I was met at the depot by a hearty wel- 
mn absent for 
many a year and drove out to the ‘‘little sod shanty on 
the claim,” where I remained for several days viewing 
the wonders of nature and drinking in the sweet pure air 


come from the smiling faces that have 


of northern Nebraska. 


I found jack rabbits,and ducks fairly plenty, and man- 
aged to amuse myself pleasantly for a few days, but 
where were the antelope? Only last season large bands 
could be seen within a mile of the house, now not even so 


much asa last year’s track remained. So on Monday, 
Oct. 17, three of us started with team for Sheep Creek, 
Wyoming, distant about twenty-five miles. e took 
with us a good canvas tent, covered wagon and the 
necessaries for a ten days’ stay. Charlie Smith, our 
genial guide, perfectly familiar with the route, led the 
way with the wagon, and I brought up the rear astride a 
well-trained Indian pony. Our route took us up along 
the White River valley to the head of White River, where 
we struck the old Laramie trail. We had not gone a 
hundred yards after striking this trail before I sighted 
my first antelope, and had an ea of testing my 
No. 3 long range Remington. It did its work finely at 
350yds., and we secured a fine, fat doe without a loss of 
twenty minutes of time. 

We camped that night near an extensive cattle ranch, 


vity. Dan, 


‘Your shooting the coon with a musket put me in mind 
of the quail. ut I tell you, old man, there was one 
morning's shooting down there I often think over. There 
were several old soldiers down there and my door stood 
always open; glad enough was I to welcome them under 
my roof and in peaceful contest talk over ‘the wah.’ 
Many a merry time we had ‘way down in ol’ Virginny.’ 


and one morning out in the barnyard I saw a lot of 
meadow larks flying around. So I walked back to the 
house and held a grand consultation with ol’ Aunt Dilsey, 
the best cook in that part of the country. When she 
found I was somewhat of a Virginian we got along 

ack, sah; 
I wasn’t owned by no white trash, sah.” Aunty was a 


went up to the barn, loaded up and poked my gun through 
a chink in the side. Never mind, Domine, I was out on 
alark. I let drive first one then tother barrel, and I 
knocked over five; after awhile I blazed away again and 
so kept on until the birds got scarce, then I went out and 
picked up fifteen fine fat re birds, toted them down 

them over to Aunt Dilsey. 
Then I sent over to Colonel S. and invited him to come 
over to my wigwam and have a lark, and I think he en- 


“Curious how those quail will hold their scent. How 


‘*Well, they certainly retain their scent, Bogardus to 
the contrary notwithstanding, I think. The birds gets 
up and off like a flash, when he lights, he claps his wings 
against his sides and shuts off the scent. Then the only 


“Oh yes, but that’s a rough way tokillthem. I have 
seen it done, but I don’t hanker after shooting them. A 


“You're right. Long agoI remember going out with 
Mr. S. You recollect him. He was a great friend of 
Mr. Frank Forrest’s [Dan means Forester]; he had a good 
dog and was a good shot. We came onto a flock of quail, 
and drove them into a bog swamp, and followed them 
right up and found nary bird. I says to Mr. S., ‘Hold on, 
let’s go out and sit down awhile.’ So we did, called off 
the dogs, and rested half an hour or more. Then we 
started to go back, and the dogs came toa point before 
we came to the swamp. Up got two guail, and I nailed 
e went on, and I 
killed eight and Mr. S. got six, right intheswamp. Why, 
in Cudney’s Swamp once I was coming through with 
your father, and we hadn’t started nothing, and was a 
walking along, out comes old Flash and walks up to me, 
and looks me steadily in the face, then goes back into the 
swamp and begins to bark. ‘The old dog must mean 
something, Domine,’ and with that your father walks 
back, goes in and finds the old on a point, clucks to 

your father kills him.” 

Blackie’s pawing the ground, impatient for his dinner, 
so with a wave of my hand and a‘‘Good day,” I leave the 


USPENSION BRIDGE, N. Y.—For several years past 

it has been my good fortune to spend two weeks 
during the month of October with friends in Cass county, 
Nebraska, where I have always found excellent quail and 
chicken shooting, as well as some very good goose shoot- 
ing. This season, being interested in a ranch up in the 
White River Valley, near Fort Robinson, I determined to 
try my luck among the antelope. I left Chicago over the 
old reliable Chicago & Northwestern Oct. 11, ones 
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known as No. 33 Ranch,-and on the following day re- 
sumed our journey. When about ten miles south of the 
ranch we began to see D awe of antelope, and although 
they were very shy and hard to approach, we secured 
enough to gratify our ambition and keep us in fresh meat 
for some time. We were informed by some gentlemen 
at Sheep Creek that there were plenty of blacktail deer 
and quite a number of elk in the sand hills, ten miles 
from our camp, but as we were antelope hunting we did 
not go into the hills; and after spending a few days with 
the antelope we headed for home. 

The morning we broke camp I sat on my pony and saw 
within a radius of one mile three large Sonde of antelo 
quietly feeding in the valley. It was a very pretty sight 
and one long to be remembered. Our trip was a very 
enjoyable one. I brought home several fine antelope 
heads which are — mounted and will soon ornament 
my office. Smith and Frank did the cooking; they are 
both good cooks, but season a little too high with sand 
for my taste, though under their care I find I gained 
about one pound a day, and I am sure I came home feel- 
ing well pe ae for my trip and in better condition to 
cope with the trials of business for another year. 

C. E. LEwIs. 


















































































PARK NOTES. 


ELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, Nov. 4.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: The affairs in the Park have 
settled down to their winter quiet. The last tourists for 
the year (two Swedish army officers) have left for Chi- 
cago. During the latter part of October we were visited 
by a cold wave, which ended in one very cold night for 
this time of the year, when the thermometer at the Mam- 
moth Hot Springs registered 21° below zero. All the high 
mountains and table lands in the Park are covered with 
snow. The geyser basins and hot springs are compara- 
tively free. The depth is not as great as it was last year 
at this time, when it was about 20in. The snow and cold 
snap started the game on their annual movement toward 
their winter range. A great many elk and blacktail deer 
have been seen lately by parties on scouting trips. Moun- 
tain sheep and antzlope are seen on their usual winter 
range. No buffalo have been seen very lately in the 
Park. I hear it reported that a party of Englishmen 
killed three while out with one of the Ray Brothers from 
their ranch near Henry’s Lake on a several weeks’ hunt. 
The buffalo were killed, they say, on Warm Spring Creek. 
I hear of no recent violation of the game rules of the 
Park since the arrest of Frank Chatfield, whose horse, 
saddle and rifle were confiscated for his killing an elk in 
the southern part of the Park. 

All work on the wagon roads ceased on Oct. 15, when 
the crews were paid off, the men leaving the Park to look 
for work elsewhere. There has been built during the 
summer 123 miles of new road, requiring the removal of 
a vast amount of timber for the roadway, which was cut 
30ft. wide, with road graded up 18ft. wide, with ditches 
on each side. Six and one-half miles of road left uncom- 
plete last season was finished. To make these roads 
required the building of two —— truss bridges of 30ft. 
span each, across Obsidian Creek, 132 small bridges and 
culverts from 16ft. span down to smaller culverts of 3in. 
plank. The laying of 2,450ft. of corduroy 18ft. wide, 
covered with 18in. of dirt and gravel. Besides the new 
work done, repairs were made on the roads damaged by 
the melting snows, timber cut out after every wind storm, 
and 3,000ft. of saddle trail were made at the Grand Cajion. 
Lastly, all the unsightly, half burned log heaps, which 
have defaced the formation at the Midway Geyser Basin, 
were burned or removed. 

About 5,350 days’ work for men and 1,960 for teams 
were performed on the roads in the Park and $18,200 ex- 
pended, about $6,200 of this sum was for repairs, there re- 
mains unexpended of the sum devoted to the Park $4,600 
on which to resume work and repairs in the spring. The 
whole work reflects credit on Captain Sears, the engineer 
in charge, his superintendent and the workmen, who 
were in camps throughout the season. Very few men 
were injured, although several accidents happened, one 
man’s arm was broken by a falling tree. Several men 
while asleep in their tents were shocked by lighnting 
striking a tree under which their tents were pitched, 
those felt the shock worse whose beds were over where 
the roots ran through the ground. A sack containing 
giant powder was hanging in the tree at the time, the 
sack was set on fire and some of the sticks of powder 
were thrown 25ft. by the lightning, yet none exploded, 
otherwise several of the men would have been killed. 

There is in the guard house at Camp Sheridan a man, 
James, who is held as a prisoner awaiting the action of 
the civil authorities: he is charged with being one of the 
parties who robbed the passengers on the coach between 
Gardiner and Hot Springs on night of the 4th of July, 
when they obtained about $17 and a few trinkets. A 
French gold coin led to his discovery as one of the ‘“‘road 
agents.” The other party implicated has not be n ar- 
rested. What disposal will be made of the case it is im- 
possible to tell, as there are no laws nor courts for the 

overnment of the Park. James will have to be tried be- 
ore the U. S. Courts of Montana or Wyoming. 

James is the party who was arrested for killing elk and 
trapping beaver in the Park at Norris last spring. His 
teams and other property were confiscated and he ejected 
from the Park. Later attempting to travel through the 
Park on his way from Gardiner to the Teton Basin he 
was again arrested and escorted out of the reservation 
with orders to keep out. How strong the evidence against 
him is for the coach robbery I could not learn, but it is 
supposed to be enough to convict. Your correspondent 
would be pleased to give the man who worked up the case 
and made all the discoveries leading to the arrest of James 
(and possibly the other robbers), credit for his share of 
the work, but has been requested by him not to do so. 

The cabin in the Park on Hellroaring Creek which was 
used by a party of hunters last winter as their oo 
ters, while hunting for meat and specimens, has been 
burned, to prevent its use for like purposes again. 

Cooke City, the mining camp near the northeast corner 
of the Park, is about deserted, only about fifteen people 
remain in the camp. H. 


“SHapow.”—Williamsburg, Va., Nov. 5.—Have killed 


a few quail, and to-day we got a turkey, three of us. 
had two long shots, but was not lucky enough to get one. 
Shall try them again Monday and start for High Point 
Tuesday.—SHaDow, 
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OLD GATES. He dodged us and took the extreme edge of the mountain last. We soon saw why she did not leave more to! 
where it broke away into a valley, and keeping the ragged | trail; she had eaten the clog nearly all away; what ad 
I DO not know how he came by that name, but he had | edge, where a goat would have thought twice before ven- | was left was about like a stick of stove wood. She ab 
borne it for several years and was well known by it | turing, knowing that we would not look for him there, | had but one forefoot, and that was in the trap. Prince ves 
to all the hunters of that region of country, when it was | he passed us, went down through a deep hollow at a rat-| was furious; he would snap her right in the side inc 
my good fortune to behold this gigantic specimen of the | tling pace and up the face of another mountain. Herehe|of her head time after time. I cleared her and et 35, 
Virginia deer. lay down behind a bush on a bald point, where he could| her go. Any one who believes that a bear cannot run Th 
It was early in the winter of 1876, when Devinney, | see and laugh at us as we toiled along over the rocks, in| down hill ought to have been there, she went down the Ne 
Frank and myself betook ourselves up into Laurel Ridge | danger of breaking our necks, for two miles. He waited | hill as fast as a man could run. It wasa mixture of bear phi 
mountains in central Pennsylvania. There had come an| there until we were within 200yds. of him, when he | leaves and the dog. Prince would fetch her up, but she cal 
unusually heavy fall of snow for the time of the year, and | showed us his white flag and was off for the wilderness. | would rush on again at once. Soon Prince cried out with I 
we had before arranged to meet when the first good track-| We followed for about a mile when we suddenly came | pain; she had bitten him, but he stuck to her. Elder day 
ing snow should come. So when the white flakes began | to the end of the track. We took the back track and| York feared we should lose her, it was such a terrible bac 
to fall, the telegraph was put to work, and the arrange-| found where he had jumped off to one side and actually | scrimmage, and said if I could shoot the bear and not hurt the 
ments soon made. When the noon train stopped at the | lay within 30yds. of us when we passed. When he saw | the dog I had better do so. I got the little rifle ready and for 
little station where we were to leave the road for the | us turn back he commenced breaking brush in another | ran on. She soon landed on her back in the hollow, and ow 
mountain, three men arrayed in hunting rig alighted, to| direction. He played us that way for half a day, and do | on the instant 1 sent a bullet through her. It struck be- Ne 
try for the first hunt of the season. We were so anxious | what we would, he would have some new trick for the | tween her forelegs and went out of her back, making a by 
to be under way that we did not wait to get dinner; but | next turn. We shot at his flag several times, but when | big hole and tearing one lung. She up and off as though slow 
filling our pockets with crackers and cheese, we took a| the bullet got there he was somewhere else. In the midst | nothing had been done, but after a short run began to phi 
bee line for the ‘‘gap of rocks.” of our twisting and turning after him a mountain fog | falter a little, so that the Elder struck her in the head sta: 
When we left the road and began the ascent of the | came down on us and we were lost. As we hunted our | with the axe; when he struck her the third time she went Me 
mountain proper, we found it a trackless wilderness of | way out I thought several times I could hear his footsteps | down and the big knife ended her. del 
snow, which was 18in, deep on the level, and when] as ‘he followed us, and his laugh as the hunters were Prince was proud it was easy to see, as he stood by the the 
ascending the long steep stretches, it was more than 2ft.| hunted. Thus he lived among the mountain summits | bear with me patting him on the back. Prince is set up ya 
deep. You may judge the amount of labor it required on | during the ten years that I knew him. higher than ever, he is getting so desperate I fear he will Yo 
my part to get to the summit, which was one continual} One cold morning in the winter of 1886 a hunter who | be killed by some bear. There is no trouble now in hay- yac 
ascent, when I tell you that 1 had not walked three miles | had often shot at him, and who had boasted that he would | ing a terrible time if we can find a bear track. The bear ler. 
in any one day for a year. Frank was a long-legged, | some day bring him in, was out on the Five Points watch- | had cubs, she had already begun to eat beech nuts, I have in { 
greyhound of a man, while Devinney was a hunter of | ing. Old Gates had been out late the night before, and | lost seven sheep and lambs. She was raising her cubs on all 
thirty years experience. 1 did not say anything, but kept | as he was leisurely making his way home, thinking of his | fresh lamb. Daniel Annis, Millsfield, N. H., has a hound ow 
a stiff upper lip, and waded on, knowing that the struggle | latest escape, when he came unwittingly in sight of the | that will hang on a bear three days and nights—has done she 
would not last forever, and if pluck woul t make up for | hunter. The long-wished-for opportunity had come. The | it. We found it a hard case for one desperate dog to stop flo 
deficiency of trained and hardened muscle, I would come | long rifle barrel came steadily into line, the trigger was | a large bear, even if she had no forefeet. Prince would an 
out about as well as they did in the evening. After along | pressed, the bullet sped true to the aim, and the rifle | probably put a yearling up a tree alone. I took the foot her 
time some one called a halt to rest, and I was not that | which had always been true when aimed at other game, | off from this bear sevaral years ago when she was a cub, the 
one. but false when turned against this old monarch, was | and was being raised on my sheep just as she was raising au 
We reached the summit and began the hunt. When | true to its duty, and Old Gates sunk in his tracks and | her cubs this year. SILAs. C 
we reached our stopping place for the night it was dark, | poured out his royal blood on the mountain top he duc 
We entered the house, and asked if we could get to stay | had loved so well. When he was brought in the ma 
all night. Besides ourselves, there were five other hunt- | hunter was very much elated over his success, but as we MARYLAND DUCKS. bet 
ers in the house; but we stayed. When the supper was | looked upon that mighty form every one felt as if he had Toso AY was the first day for duck shooting on the sla 
placed on the table, and I took a good survey of it, I] lost a friend. From that time hunting on that 1ange had Susquehanna under the Maryland law. The season the 
thought I could easily eat everything there was on the | lost half its charm. We looked in vain for the giant’s | begins Nov. 1 and lasts till April 1, but shooting can be cel 
table and then have room for more. But this was not | foot-mark, but it was gone forever. How appropriate | done only on Mondays, Wednesdays und Fridays. The > 
the first time a hungry hunter's eyes were larger than his | that he should meet his death amid the high solitudes of | fall season for bluewing teals starts Aug. 15 and lasts till drc 
stomach; for when all eight of us had eaten all we wanted, | the mountain summits where he had held successful lord- | Oct. 1, during which no license is required. Within these du 
and it was no small amount, there seemed to be enough | ship against all claimants for seventeen years! How glad | limits black ducks, a few sprigtails and baldpates are ne 
for as many more. we were that he did not meet the end through lingering | shot; but it is no such sport as is enjoyed during the _ 


The next morning we ate breakfast before daylight, 
and as soon as we could see, were on our way to see how 
the deer had passed the night. When near the summit of 
the range we saw an immense deer track. It was so 
large that it required close inspection to assure ourselves 
that it was a deer which had made it, and not a two-year 
old steer. As it was the largest deer track I had ever 


while he could tell the younger generation how many 
hundred bullets had whistled harmlessly past him. We 
judged him to be seven years old when I first saw him, 
and for the next ten years I either saw him or his track. 
Every hunter in the mountain had had a shot at him at 
some time, and several of us had sent the hot lead after 
him many times, but he seemed to lead a charmed life. 
Hundreds of deer were killed around him, but he went 
unharmed. I never knew any hunter who had the hardi- 
hood to claim that he had ever drawn blood on him. 

I shall never forget one exceptionally cold day when he 
led two of us a chase. We started him in the morning. 


wounds, but was permitted to sink down without a strug- 
gle and yield up his glorious life, and die as a king dies. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio. HOMERUS. 


BRUIN FINDS A CHAMPION. 
\ALEM, Mass.—Editor Forest and Stream: In your 


rabbits, but would circle around and come back and start 
out anew. With the help of Elder York I ran the trail 
away from the ledges into the woods and followed it with 
great difficulty and very slow. Prince kept beating the 
woods ahead; bye and bye he did not come tack, and 
after a while we heard that welcome and longed for 
sound. Prince had opened, and the great woods re- 
sounded with his angry barking. He was a long way off, 
but the day was so still we could hear. Elder York 
thought best to stick to the trail, but I did not fear to 
trust Prince, so we rushed on pell mell, and after a long 
race came to Prince and the bear. She was solid at 


regular season. 

The ducking fields on the Susquehanna River are known 
and talked about all over the United States where sports- 
men live, and are probably the finest inthe world. Ducks 
are found in abundance in other tributaries of the Chesa- 
peake, in Albemarle and Pamlico sounds, in North Caro- 
lina, in Florida, in tributaries to the Gulf of Mexico, and 


about 250 licenses are issued yearly. At the opening of 
the season canvasbacks bring on an average $2 a pall, 
redheads 75 cents to $1 and blackheads 50 cents a pair. 
The best shooting is on the opening day. The ducks 
are not frightened and can be more easily approached, 
and every gunner, having been eager for months to get 4 
shot, goes to work in earnest. The best record ever made 
in these fields was about eight years ago, when on the 
opening day, William Dobson, of Havre de Grace, an eX 
= gunner, killed from a box 540 and burst a fine,gu2 
fore he stopped. He kept two men busy all day ved 
ing up dead ducks. The second gun got at times too ho 


seen, I measured it, and found it to be 34in. wide. He last issue you intimate that the New England and | in many other bodies of water, but they have no such E 
had gone down the mountain, so we arranged that two] Canadian black bear is not the savage creature we nave | flavor of the canvasbacks, black and blue heads that ile 
should follow the track while the third one should watch | all been taught to believe him. Ithink you are mistaken | feed on the flats at the mouth of the Susquehanna River. Mr 
the crossing on the other side of the ridge. We did this, | in your estimate if you infer from the new style of news- | The flavor is due to the peculiar diet upon which they a | 
and when half way down the mountain we jumped him | paper stories that bruin has lost his brutishness. The | feed. This is the wild celery. The ducking fields of the a 
out of a thicket. We did not see him, but we heard him | black bear of Maine is to-day the black bear of yesterday, | Susquehanna are sharply limited by statute. The north- tai 
going, and saw the proof of his immense power in the | not a bit milder of disposition nor weaker of limb nor | ern line begins at the lighthouse on the shore, in front of wa 
strides he made going up the steep and rocky ground. shorter of claw. Here are two reports to substantiate my | the town of Havre de Grace, on the Harford county - 
When we came nearly up to where we had struck his | yjew of the case, both from a Maine paper: side, runs across to Carpenter’s Point, on the Cecil county . 
track, we knew by his zigzag way that he was not badly ‘Recently, an old man of eighty years, living at East | side, and the southern line is from Turkey Point, on the Co 
frightened, and would lie down as soon as he had passed | Sullivan, who had been troubled for some time by the | Cecil side to a spot half a mile north of Locust Point, and = 
the ridge. We held a council of war to determine how depredations of a bear, set a spring gun for him. Going | thence along Spesutia Island shore, keeping everywhere = 
to entrap him. We determined that Devinney, as the| to the trap, Sunday, he found the bear wounded.|a quarter of a mile from the beach and the adjacent sai 
most experienced hunter, should take the track, while we Attempting to despatch him, the bear attacked him and] mainland, till the shore at or near Oakington is reached. = 
should ank him on both sides. And all were to go slow, | knocked him down, clawing his head and tearing the | The line thence runs along the shore to the starting point = 
so as to find him in his bed. We followed this rule until | flesh badly. A neighbor came to bis assistance, and with | at the lighthouse. Gunners must keep strictly a quarter th 
we were near the summit, when Frank’s anxiety to get | an axe attempted to kill the bear, which was still on the | of a mile out. The distance from the north to the south at 
the shot got the better of his senses, and I saw him begin prostrate man. The handle of the axe being broken, he | line is probably four miles, and between the eastern and Th 
to stretch those long legs of his. It was not long until I} failed to kill him, and then loaded a gun and shot him | western limits about six miles. This embraces a large he 
saw that he was so much ahead of the line, and was rush- | and extricated the old man from his unlucky predicament. | area of the finest feeding grounds for ducks on this con- ac 
ing up with so much noise, that the hunt was spoiled. | He was found to be badly hurt and it was necessary to | tinent. The best part of the shore is on the Cecil side. = 
So I swung around, as I was below them, soas tostay the | take twenty stitches in dressing his wounds. The bear | The celery is thick there and the ducks are not disturbed ox 
deer if he attempted to go down the mountain. Thad not weighed three hundred pounds.” by the noises from the towns, though they do not have th 
much more than passed the ridge, where Icould get a good “Mr. John R. Sullivan and two other young men of | much rest from gunners on the legal days. a 
outlook, when I heard them talking aboveme. I knew if | Whitneyville, went up to Fletcher Brook last week on a} The wild celery is the wild duck’sdaintiest food. They tel 
he had stopped he would break cover when he heard them. hunting cruise, and while they went separately in differ- | will leave any other feeding ground and come to the Sus- if 
I kept advancing cautiously, with my Winchester cocked | ent directions, Sullivan came up to four bears, two old | quehanna shore. The water in which it grows is fresh, or a 
and ready to fill his hide with lead if he came my way. | and two young ones. The youngones ran up atree, while | very slightly brackish. Below Spesutia Island the water a 
In a few minutes I saw the glint of his back as it ap-| one of the old ones stood up and showed fight. Sullivan | is saltish, and the ducks do not feed there in great num- he 
peared above the logs as he was sneaking away, about a| (having a repeating rifle) fired and hit him. The bear | bers. This wild celery isa long ribbon grass, which grows m 
hundred yards below me. I just had time to get into an | wasabout 30yds. off, and made at Sullivan upon the jump; | 80 thick in summer that sometimes with difficulty a boat 
opening between two trees where there were no logs, and | he kept firing at him until he was close up, and the fourth | can be forced through it. It takes root in the mud, and pi 
had no time to get a good sight even then, when with a | ball dropped him at the muzzle of the rifle. The bear was | its top comes to the surface of the water with the tide. a 
burst of speed that I never saw equaled, he started for | a large old customer, had lost part of a paw in a trap some | In winter the top dies and is carried off in masses. The d 
safer regions. As he flew past I pulled on him, but his] time ago. The other bears let him alone, and as he had | white, toothsome root, about 4 or din. long, is what the u 
speed was so territic that I did not get there quick enough, | had a fearful time with old bruin, he did not care to fol- | wild duck searches for. He dives for it, and feeds upon b 
and for that time I had lost my chance. But I had the} ]jow them. This one was 7ft. long from his nose to the | it with the greatest delight. It resembles somewhat fine g 
satisfaction of knowing that I had seen and shot at Old | root of his tail; had some battles ‘before, as a charge of | Wire grass. The peculiar character of the bottom, en- W 
Gates, the most noted deer on the whole range. Just | buckshot was found under the skin of the head, which | riched as it is by the constant washing down of the fertile t] 
where I had shot at him the ground was free of stones, | had completely healed over.” soil of Cecil and Harford, and the fresh water makes it c 
and inclined in the direction in which he ws going. We] Asa sequel to the first paragraph comes the news that | grow in great abundance and gives it its peculiar taste. k 
measured his tracks and found that many of his leaps | the man, Simon Harvey, died of the wounds received in | The grass does not grow to any extent below Spesutia a 
cleared 30ft. at a bound, and I am sure his back was at no | the scrimmage; and the weight of the bear has been run | Island. Ducks that feed in salt water, on fish and other 
time more than 6ft. from the ground, up to 400lbs. And here is a letter written to me by one of | food, are never of as good flavor nor as fat as those which S 
This was my first experience with him, but by nomeans | my brothers in Maine: get their living from fresh bottom. Old residents, who f 
my last. That deer fascinated all the hunters of the} Roxsury, Me., Oct. 2.—Yesterday I went up to my | study closely everything connected with these shores, say i 
range, and we gloried in chasing him day after day, | traps, and found one gone, hook and line; the bear went | the wild celery seems as thick here as ever—if anything, : 
although we were so mad at him for the tricks he played| some five rods and snagged up, but tore the small tree | thicker. At the beginning of the season, before the high 8 
on us and his persistency in leading us long and useless | all into slivers and went on. After this I was surprised | winds and tides have taken it off, it is not uncommon for 
chases, seeming to take special delight in getting in our | to see how little trail the bear left. There were large | the decoy ducks to get full of it, or ‘“‘grassed,” as the gun- < 
way on the coldest days, and in the roughest weather, | ledges that she went over. The ground was very dry and | ners say, which causes trouble. The shore, however, is 4 
and when we had followed him fifteen or twenty miles, | the new leaves had fallen some after the bear had gone. | getting more and more shoal, and it is feared that in from ‘ 
with the thermometer twenty below zero, and at night | At last I gave up for the first timt and went home fcr | 10 to 15 years the gunning field will be decreased by at \ 
be compelled to leave him in the same thicket from which | Prince. The ground was so dry and it had been so long | least one-half. . : 
we started him in the morning. What a cunning old] that I had but little hope that Prince could help me.| No gunner is allowed to cross the gunning line before . 
‘rascal he was. Years of experience had made him very | When I got home Elder York was just driving ‘away, but | 5 A. M. If he does he has to pay $25 fine and it may be : 
wise. He seemed actually to delight in being chased, and | when he heard the news he put up his horse and went | forfeit his outfit. Rich and enthusiastic gunners from } 
in laughing to himself as he reached home safely at night, | with us. We went up to the place and turned Prince | the cities sometimes pay the fine in order to continue the ; 
that another hunter could boast of having shot at him, | loose; he knew what was up: he did not run off after | sport. Counting in all the shooters from both counties, | 
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to hold. Ten or fifteen years ago 15,000 were killed in 
a day’s shooting. In an average season there are here 
about 50 boxes and 150 bushwackers. The capital in- 
vested in the business is from $75,000 to $100,000. This 
includes boats, decoys, boxes, guns, etc. From 25,000 to 
35,000 ducks have been killed in a season in latter years. 
They are sold everywhere, The best prices are given in 
New York, Washington, Boston, Baltimore and Philadel- 
hia. No wildfowl can equal in flavor a Susquehanna 
canvasback duck. 

From 3,000 to 5,000 were slain by all the gunners to- 

day. The varieties are black and redheads and canvas- 
packs. For some time yast the ducking yachts, which 
their owners use here every season, have San preparing 
for the gunners. Among those here now, with their 
owners. are the Susquehanna, owned by Mr. Moore, of 
New York, of the firm of Tiffany & Co.; Reckless, owned 
by H. D. Polhemus and J. H. mot, of New York; the 
sloop Carrie, belonging to J. G. Watmaugh, of Philadel- 
phia; the yacht Catrie, owned by A. Hamilton, Col. Wag- 
staff and others, of New York; J. A. Russell, property of 
Messrs. Freshmuth, Green, Dando and others, of Phila- 
delphia; C. W. Middleton’s yacht Evadne, of Philadelphia; 
the yacht Widgeon, of Philadelphia; W. D. Winsor’s 
yacht Lillie, Joseph Stickney’s steam yacht from New 
York. The latter is171ft.long. There are also the steam 
yacht Canvas Back, from New Jersey; Elsie, Rough Ash- 
ler, and others. These yachts are fitted and furnished 
in the most lavish style. The Susquehanna’s cabin work, 
all of mahogany, cost $2,200. She is worth $6,000. The 
owners bring their friends with them, and when not 
shooting pass their time in comfort aboard their beautiful 
floating houses. They bring along servants, cooks, etc., 
and enjoy the good things of life. When the ducks leave 
here on account of the ice they not infrequently follow 
them south. Card playing, telling fish stories, and other 
amusements are common. 

Gunners this year complain a good deal about the way 
ducks are being caught by trammel nets. These nets are 
made of three nets, one with an inch and a quarter mesh, 
between two made of large meshes. They are made 
slack and, weighted, drift with the tide. The owners say 
they set them in deep water for fish. The ducks dive for the 
celery, stvike the net, force the bill through the big meshes, 
and become entangled in the small ones inside and are ! 
drowned. The owners say they are after fish, and if the 
ducks get in they are not to blame. Others say that the 
nets are constructed specially to catch ducks in. When the 
Legislature meets, this matter will be brought before it.— 


r 


Baltimore American, Nov, 3, 





CONNECTICUT COMPLICATIONS. 


| ARTFORD, Nov. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
I inclose aslip from the Hartford Courant of to-day, 
aad I beg for a careful reading of the same: 

H. H. Hewitt and his clerk, H. S. Elmer, were before the police 
court yesterday charged with selling snared partridges. Mr. 
Hewitt keeps the Litchfield county market at 561 Main street. 
Mr. A. C. Collins, the game warden, testified that he tried to buy 
a partridge there last Thursday that appeared to have been 
snared, aud that Hewitt started to take it out for him but then 
refused. Mr. Collins saw seven birds in the bunch and was cer- 
tain they had not been shot. Then a partridge was produced that 
was bought of the clerk Elmer the same day by Mr. N. Wallace. 
Mr. Wallace testified that he asked for birds that had not been 
shot and that Elmer said they had some snared birds, but had to 
be careful about selling them. Mr. Hewitt said that when Mr. 
Collins said the bird he asked for was snared, he refused to _ sell it 
for that reason. He also said that the birds in the bunch were 
afterward dressed and appeared to have been shot. Mr. Elmer 
denied that when he sold the bird to Mr. Wallace auything was 
said about the birds being snared. On this point there seems to 
be a question of veracity. The fun of the trial was in some of the 
other evidence. There was the bird, showing no marks of shot, 
but having a mark round the neck just such as would be made by 
the noose of the snare. One man testified that partridges died in 
a queer way. He was out the other day and fired at two birds, 
each of which was brought in by his dog, but had no shot marks. 
The birds fell when he fired. Whether they were scared to death 
he did not say. There was also testimony that partridges were 
accustomed to dash themselves against trees and break their 
necks or die of the concussion. A following witness clinched this 
by testifying that he also knew that they died in this way of 
oxcussion. It was also testified by J.D. Thompson of Coventry, 
that when his dog brought in a wounded bird he killed it by biting 
its neck. He added that everybody did so—which will be news to 
several worthy sportsmen. This evidence was apparently in- 
tended to account for the ring round the neck of the bird in court. 
lf it were killed in that way, however, the man who got it must | 
have taken the whole head in his mouth, and then turned the 
bird around so as to bite equally on every side of the neck. There 
was more highly instructive talk of the same kind. Judge White 
held that the burden of proof lay with the State, that there re- 
mained a doubt, and therefore discharged the accused. 

You will note that the defense attempted to show that 
partridges (ruffed grouse) are sometimes killed by ‘‘ox- 
cussion” or ‘‘excussion.” This must be a a fatal 
disease, for the bird that I produced in court had the 
usual markings of a bird that had been snared. It may 
be news to the sportsmen of Connecticut that the lordly 
grouse has another enemy not mentioned 3 any living 
writer, viz., ‘‘oxcussion” or ‘‘excussion.” ill some of 
the readers of FOREST AND STREAM enlighten an unedu- 
cated public so that this disease will not annihilate this 
king of game birds? If discussion or percussion should 
attack the grouse we might have a stringent law framed. 

In your issue of Oct. 20 I said ‘‘any sportsman in this 
State that wishes to codperate with me in trying to en- 
force our game laws kindly write me.” My mail has not 
increased to any great extent since that date. That is 
right, gentlemen, sit down. The laws will enforce them- 
selves, self-acting, as it were. 

Thompson, of Coventry, Conn., testified that he went 
out a few days ago and got four partridges; he shot two 
and his dog caught two without a sign of a shot mark on 
them. He said he paid $20 for the dog and he (the dog) 
was a red Irish. hope the owners of Elcho, Messrs. 
Wenzel, Pierce, Roberts, Dunphy, will pardon me for 
speaking of the wonderful speed of this dog. Thompson 
chews the neck of such partridges, and the result of such 
work produces the same marking that a snare would. I 
was laughed at by the learned counsel who defended the 
party because I had never seen a partridge when fright- 

ened dash against a tree and kill himself or drop when I 
fired without a shot hitting the bird. I replied that “I 
would have larger bags if such were the case. The owner 
of the dashing red said he used a muzzleloading gun and 
he did not mention whether the dog was aoe 
or if he was trained by ‘Training vs. Breaking,” and 
should presume he was not. 

No doubt the gentleman from Coventry has never read 
of ‘The One-eyed Grouse of Maple Run” by the pen of 

genial “Shadow.” The above person also said that he 

‘shoots” three months in the year and has snared birds, 

also admitted that he owns no land. 
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We may, if we have another snaring case, convict, pro- 
vided we have the section of the earth where the bird 
was snared and a rod or two of hedge with well defined 
tracks of the snared bird and the party who snared the 
bird who has never lost sight of the bird until sold, and 
can identify the same in court. 

A. C. CoLLins, Game Warden. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I was much interested in an article by ‘*Wiseacre,” 
where he said that information was given him by a pro- 
minent market man that the gist of the woodcock came 
from Connecuticut. This I can verify, for I have just 
returned from a week’s hunting trip to Colchester, Conn., 
and Iama informed by a credible witness that from 25 to 
45 each of woodcock and ruffed grouse are shipped daily 
from this town via stage to Norwich and so to New 
York. The birds are almost all snared. 

I found no difficulty with the owners of property as to 
shooting, for though everybody has some grievance, when 
talked pleasantly with a minute or two and they see that 
you are a gentleman and will do the fences no harm, they 
will allow you to shoot at will. 

The great trouble seems to be that the boys in the pur- 
suit of hares tear down much fence, and this is laid on 
the shooter. Now the market hunter shoots nothing but 
woodcock and grouse, for quail and rabbits do not pay 
enough to bother about; and few city sportsmen care to 
earry a load of rabbits around, and few want the con- 
founded things at all. 

Towns on the Connecticut River still ship via the 
Connecticut River Steamboat Company, through the con- 
nivance of the baggage masters, some game which is dis- 
go of in New York by the baggage master, who makes 

1is returns at a very much lower figure than actual sales 
to his boy snarers along the route. 

Of the Connecticut game I found few or no quail; plenty 
of woodcock, the best of the flight birds had hardly come 
as yet, but good picking was to be had among the birches, 
and there were lots of grouse, though the sportsman 
who wants grouse needs a splendid dog, a good gun, lots 
of patience to boot, and he must know how to shoot, for 
a well-put-up grouse is harder to hit than a streak of 
chain lightning. ELK. 


CAPE COD QUAIL. 


A WEEK with the quail, a week full of glorious sport 
fA. from sunrise to sunset. Once more we have en. joyed 
the long tramps over the old fields, through the clear cool 
air of the pleasant October days. Once again we have 
followed our trusty dogs to old familiar spots, where we 
nearly always find our favorites. 

The 15th of October dawned clear and cool with the 
wind blowing fresh from the northwest, just the right 
kind of aday to make one feel like walking. A hunt 
over our old grounds disclosed as many coveys as usual, 
but of much smaller size than I ever saw them before at 
this season of the year; in fact, every season of late years 
quail seem to be smaller and smaller on the 15th of Octo- 
ber, and this season they were exceedingly small. I need 
not hesitate to say, and it is corroborated by reports from 
different parts of the cape, that one-half of the quail were 
unfit to shoot at that time, not 7 more than two- 
thirds grown. Out of seven coveys found Oct. 20, two 
were so small that they could hardly fly and one was 
without old birds, which had been shot. One covey con- 
tained two different sized birds, part of which were about 
two-thirds grown and part just able to fly. The next 
day, the 21st, we had a severe rain storm, which cleared 
away that afterncon with a cold wind from the north- 
west, which doubtless proved fatal to most of the very 
small quail. The law ought not to be taken off of quail 
down lens until Nov. 1. Many gunners, if the young 
quail in a covey are too small to shoot, kill the two old 
birds, leaving the young to perish, as they generally do in 
the cold nights of October without old bird to cover them. 
I have not heard of any large bags being made, a bag of 
10 or 15 birds to two men ina day is considered a fair 
number. 

The quail of late years seem to keep close to the small 
swamps and pines, where in years past they used to be 
found quite frequently in the old fields about the bay- 
berry bushes. Ton correspondent and two others left 
the house at 12:30 P. M., found seven coveys of quail, 
shot 18 and were back at the house at 5:30 P. M., having 
covered about four miles of ground. This was nota large 
bag considering the number of birds found, but they were 
in bad places, and one of the coveys put down in a cedar 
swamp into which we did rot follow. The most pleasure 
was in seeing the dogs work, the three pointers, father, 
mother and son, pointing side by side the same quail, 
which they did several times in succession. 

Ruffed grouse are more plentiful than usual this season; 
for a number of years this bird decreased for some reason 
that no one can tell, but Iam pleased to learn that they 
are on the increase at present. CHESTER. 

HARWICH, Mass., Oct. 29. 


Ducks IN GARDINER’S BAy.—Sag Harbor, N. Y., Oct. 
26.—Editor Forest and Stream: Last winter our Legisia- 
ture modified the law so that ducks can be chased down 
by steamers in Gardiner’s and Peconic bays. Now, 
would a practiced gunner be seen on a steam yacht about 
every day in the week chasing ducks and scaring them to 
death?—for I think that is the way they get the most they 
do get. There is one yacht which has made this a regu- 
lar business ever since the first ducks made their appear- 
ance, and I am told the owner was the principal man to 
get the act through the Legislature. He is about the only 
one that makes a business of it. We used to have fine 
beach shooting before that practice commenced, but there 
is none now. The ducks are driven from their feeding 
grounds and are now setting over in the océan, tens of 
thousand of them, all the way from Fire Island to Mon- 
tauk Point, because they are not permitted to stay on 
their old haunts. The yacht I speak of was just as busy 
last year, when its owner knew he was violating the law, 
and cared nothing for it. The gentleman who said the 
game laws are made for pot-hunters was sound; people 
who have more money than principle can do as the 
please and have the laws all made to suit themselves. It 
is too bad that good shooting should be spoiled by one or 
two who care for no one but themselves. I say give the 

birds a chance for their lives, and if they get away, let 
them go; but let us try by hard work to allow Gardiner’s 
Bay and Peconic Bay birds to have an equal chance with 
those of the other waters of our State.—SouTH HAMPTON. 





DEER AND QUAIL. 


(}* Monday, the 24th inst. (October), a party of several 

J — went to a point about twelve miles north of 
this place, well prepared with dogs and guns, to see if 
they could get a good store of venison. The week pre- 
vious had been quite rainy and they hoped they might 
have several days of fair weather. In suchcase no doubt 
existed that several deer would be their reward for all 
the trouble which they might undergo. They started out 
from their rendezvous at an early hour on Monday and 
succeeded in starting, but the animal was so lucky as to 
take a route in which none of the expectant sportsmen 
had taken a stand. During the drive a fine gobbler was 
killed. Soon after this the darkened sky, tired of its load, 
began to drop it on the earth, and by night, when they 
returned to camp, a warm fire and a change of clothes 
became necessary as well as comfortable. I reached the 
place about 1 o’clock, just as the rain began to fall, 
and concluding that weiallonn required that I should avail 
myself of the shelter which the roof afforded, I remained 
within doors, communing with{my friend Mud as he sat 
in front of a crackling fire made of dry blackjack wood. 

On the way my untireable dog Argo, albeit fat enough 
to make excellent French sausages, in his range set a 
covey of birds in the corner of a field. I could not resist 
the temptation, and getting out my 14-bore choke (one of 
the nicest guns I ever saw) I requested Mud to hold the 
reins of our Bucephalus while I made a trial of my skill. 
The dog held his point most staunchly, and when I got 
within a few yards of him I ordered him on. At the 
spring a covey arose, and selecting one I gave him the 
right barrel, making a nice kill. At the report of the 
gun another got up, and I knocked it over. The others 
having taken thick cover, I did not choose to pursue. 
The birds were not grown. In fact a majority of the 
coveys are too small for sport. 

It rained all the while the sportsmen remained on their 
hunt, and, in consequence thereof, nothing was done. 
Some of them had gone after opossums (I write it thus to 
show my orthographical knowledge) on Monday night, 
and had caught four nice fat ones. These, the gobbler, 
and the provisions they hd brought from home, served 
to give them some excellent feasting. 

One of the party is a great sufferer from that annoying 
trouble called hay fever. He had spent three days at the 
place during the past summer, and had been greatly re- 
lieved. The first night he did not sleep well; but all the 
others he was free from his trouble. If he had remained 
a fortnight during the summer, I think he could have 
bridged the chasm. There is little doubt as I think, that 
the water from the spring, which is a combination of sul- 

hur, iron and sodium, will do any one troubled with hay 
ever a great deal of good. When the warm weather 
returns a number of persons mean to try its virtues. 

During the preze-t week I think of going up to Moun- 
tain Creek to see if there are any birds large enough to 
shoot. You shall be advised of the result. WELLS. 

ROCKINGHAM, N. C., Oct. 31. 


AVIS DIFFICILIS. 


i is a poet. Bangs would be a sportsman. Quoth 
JI Bangs: “’Tis the mellow autumn time. ‘Tis the 
falling of the year. “Tis the time when the poet and the 
sportsman should be abroad. I will hie me to the forests 
—to the haunts of the wary pheasant !” 

The poet’s soul is in sweet harmony with the occasion 
and the surroundings. As he warily approaches *‘the 
cover,” his lips murmur this challenge to his expectant 
prize: 





“O bird, 
With plumage iridescent! 
Beauteous pheasant! 
I come in sport to slay thee, 
With shot and shell to stay thee, 
Wild bird! 
* Yes, bird, 
To dine upon most pleasant! 
Delicious pheasant! 
This hammerless I carry 
Shall indite thine obituary, 
Game bird.” 
Whir-r-r-r-r— Bang! Banas loquitur. 


“O bird, 
With spirit effervescent! 
Sudden pheasant! 
You caught me not quite ready, 
My aim somewhat unsteady, 
Quick bird!” 

Bangs marks down his victim behind a log in the dis- 
tance. Softly he approaches the spot and finds it—not 
there. As he turns disappointed away, he is constrained 
thus to apostrophize the absent fowl: 

“© bird, 
With body evanescent! 
Fleeting pheasant! 
‘Tis hard toslay thee—very, 
I'll postpone thine obituary, 
Live bird !”” 


Sounds heard. 


THE DOMINE. 
STEUBENVILLE, O., Nov. 1. 


OvT OF ITS ELEMENT.—Augusta, Ga., Nov. 2.—On the 
21st of October I took a day’s outing on quail. I had a 
scattered covey along a dry ditch, and in hunting them 
my dog came to a point. On reaching him and while 
expecting a bird to rise, the dog gave a sudden jump and 
caught a coot, called “‘blue peter” with us. This is the 
strangest catch I ever made on high land. This bird 
always precedes ducks here, and is aquatic. He was not 
within three miles of water enough to swim in, and I can 
account for it being on high land in no other way than 
having dropped from exhaustion.—J. M. W. 


A VoIcE FROM THE ROCKIES.—‘‘Alrands, Oct. 18.—In 
for supplies and then off for Grey Bull for sheep and bear; 
have had good sport; our score is now 23 head (elk, moose, 
blacktails and antelope). Have seven very fine elk heads, 
one fcr you. We have had a fine trip and pleasant 
weather. The Colonel and I are in prime condition. We 
are hunting on a range of mountains 9,000ft. high; a side 
step steady up, and a general slip and slide down soon 
takes the fat off.—Gov’nor.” I will send you full par- 
ticulars of the expedition on the return of the huntsmen. 
—CaPpt. CLAYTON. 
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TESTING A GUN BARREL. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It has been frequently a matter of conjecture to me 
what amount of strain a gun would stand, and my desire 
for knowledge has been greatly stimulated by some 
writers in the sporting press who laud a certain gun and 
others also who condemn the same weapon. As far as I 
have seen no one in the United States has gone to the 
trouble and expense of finding the limit of strength in 
any make of gun, nor have I heard any mention of such 
an experiment on the other side of the water. 

Now, I think I have solved the problem pretty fairly as 
far as one make and grade of gun is concerned. Havin 
resolved to find out what a gun would stand, I selec 


the one of my two guns for which I had least use, a 


Parker 10-bore, weighing 9lbs. 180z., full choke in both 


barrels, which were 82in. in ~_—. The gun ee — 
e an average of 190 eac 


specially for No. 6 shot and m 
barrel with 1}0z. Leroy No. 6 and 4}drs. FG, 30in. circle, 


40yds. It wasof the $70 grade and was bought from Read 


& Son, Boston, three years ago. The gun had not been 


fired more than 350 times, with ordinary loads, so that it 


was to all practical intents as good as new. 


The powder used in the test was Orange FG, and the 
shot Tatham’s No. 10 chilled; they were measured in the 


combined powder and shot measure made = the B. G. I. 
Co., and the measure was always struck off le 
top. 


A rest was constructed to fire the gun from. The bed 
was a squared log and spiked upon its upper surface was 
a square block with a groove cut along its upper surface 
in which to lay the barrels, and a long heavy squared 
2ove cut down its face to receive 
nderneath the bed were placed 


piece of timber with a 
the butt of the stock. 
two heavy pieces of timber to raise the bed off the ground. 


The gun was secured in the rest by two half-inch ropes, 
one of which passed witha double turn round the barrels 
at the point of the fore end and stretched back to a piece 
of wood nailed under the bed log to prevent the rope slip- 

fe turn 
around the pistol grip and stretched back was secured in 
the same way as theother. The ropes, when in position, 


ping forward. The other rope passed with a doub 


were twisted up tight with a stick, tourniquet fashion. 


This held the gun fast and the ropes stretching back held 
the gun up against the rear block and prevented jump- 


ing. 

The gun was fired by a thirty-yard cord attached to 
each trigger, and the barrels were wiped out three times 
after the second, fourth and eighth shots; this was to see 


if the gun was leading to any great extent. 


In the experiment I fired a series of four shots (two 
from each barrel) of each different load, using only four 
shells, which I drew and oe as required, the shells 

e experiment was made 


were Winchester 2{ brass. 
Oct. 27 and the following were the loads and results: 


In loading the gun I inserted a primed shell at the 
breech, closed the gun and poured the powder in at the 
muzzle, followed by a pink-edge wad, the shot and a wad 


of paper. 


he loads used were 8drs. powder, 30z. shot in each 


barrel for first series of two shots with each barrel; 9drs., 
8toz. for second series; 10drs., 40z. for third series; 11drs., 
4}oz. for fourth series; 12drs., 5oz. for fifth series; 13drs., 
540z. for sixth series; 16drs., 7oz. for seventh series. 


The first damage aeeree at the third shot of the third 
split in two longitudinal cracks 


series, when the stoc 
from the lock plates right through the grip. The grain 


of the wood ran in a line with the barrels, instead of in a 


line extending from end to end of the stock. Ilashed the 
split stock, but the next shot broke it off, bent out the 
trigger guard and slightly bent the left trigger. As the 


trigger guard was in the way without the stock, © took it 
off, sawed off the broken end off the stock, and butted it 
against the rear block witha piece of wood under the 


locks to raise the triggers clear of the bed log. Things 
continued in this state till the third shot of the fourth 
series, except that each recoil drove the broken end of the 


stock about an inch into the rear block and jammed up 


the locks with broken splinters, which I had to stop and 
pick out. At this shot the cracked left trigger was bent 
and doubled up under the plate, and the upper strap or 
tang was bent down at the end. The next shot bent the 
— still more, and bent in the rear end of the left lock 
plate. 


On firing the first shot of the fifth series (the right bar- 
rel) the gun turned over and striking on the other trigger 
both barrels went off almost simultaneously, the result 
being that the bent left trigger was nipped off and the 
barrel therefore disabled. I always loaded both barrels 
at once and cocked both hammers at once; my object 
was to see if the explosion of one barrel would set off the 
other, as has happened to the guns of some of your cor- 
respondents, but this was the only occasion on which 
such a thing happened, and it would not have occurred 
had the gun not fallen upon the trigger. During the re- 
mainder of the experiment I was therefore confined to 
the right barrel. 

No further damage occurred during the rest of the 
shooting till I reached the fizst shot of the seventh series, 
except that the gun turned over again and cracked and 
bent up the right trigger. I found it difficult to prevent 
the gun turning over at the shot after the loss of the 
stock. The load for the last shot was the trifle of 16drs. 
powder and 7oz. shot. This burst the barrel, making an 
7 52in. in length, commencing tin. behind the 
shoulder of the chamber, and extending in width from 
the edge of the —— rib nearly to the upper edge of the 
fore-end; a piece of brass shell was also blown out; the ex- 
tension rib which was inserted 1%in. within the barrels 
was intact, but the upper rib from that to within 54in. of 
the muzzle was ripped off and bent forward 2in. The 
fore-end lump was broken out and the under rib from that 
to within 13in. of the muzzle was torn away from the 
right barrel but still adhered to the left barrel. The 
space between the ribs was filled in with plaster of Paris, 
and this also was blown out; the right trigger was broken 
off, the left lock-plate bent in at the rear corner and 
bulged out in the middle, and the left barrel was bulged 
out _ perceptibly. The fore-end was a complete 
wreck, smashed into splinters, many of them small enough 
for toothpicks; the iron work was, however, intact. 

Now as regards the frame and action, I could not see 
from a close examination that they showed any signs of 
strain, the action worked with perfect ease, the bolt 
locked and the barrels fitted as closely as when the gun 
was new; indeed the frame, action, extension rib, barrel 
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lumps and the rear ends of the barrels could be put on 
another gun and no one know that ~ had been through 
such a trial, I think this says a good deal for the Parker 
action. 

After examining the gun I shipped it to Parker Bros. 
with a report of the experiment and a request that they 
examine the gun thoroughly and let me know the result. 

J. CAMPBELL. 


THE GAME CAMPAIGN. 


ENTRAL LAKE, Mich., Oct. 30.—Severa' gulls were 
seen yesterday, flying over the lake. They are, I 
believe, never seen here except when in attendance upon 
the annual school of “herrings,” and it seems likely that 


these fish are working this way. 


Our deer hunters are looking sadly at their rifles, and a 
very few of them intend to look for deer next Tuesday; 
but these animals are now so scarce that it seems hardly 


worth their while. Still, there are a few left. 


It may be of interest to those of your readers who have 
visited this part of Michigan, to learn that the final survey 
of the D. C. & E, R. R., from Kalkaska to Mackinaw, has 
been completed. It passes through Central Lake village, 
about twenty rods west of Smith’s old hotel, and there 
seems a reasonable probability that the road will be built. 


KELPIE. 


ee 


sands of ducks have stoppe 


ducks. 


on quail—J. M. W. 





WATERVILLE, Me., Nov. 6.—Kennebec county, although 
one of the longest settled portions of Maine and one con- 
taining many large towns, still offers fair sport to the 
hunter and the fisherman. One who isa skillful shot 
can get a good bag of ruffed grouse in almost any of the 
country towns. The numerous streams and ponds afford 
fairly good duck shooting in the fall and spring. The 
swamps abound with rabbits, and foxes are plenty, offer- 
ing the best of fun to one possessing a good hound. Gray 


squirrels and raccoons are also found. As to fishing, 


—_— may in this county hunt and fish where and 
a 


most when he wishes, one may go further and fare 


worse for sport than in old Kennebec.—E. T. W. 





BosTON, Mass., Nov. 5.—I have been off shooting sev- 
eral times and I have not for many years seen such a 
poor season for game as this. We did have one flight of 
marsh birds Aug. 20 to 24 (which was the best on the Cape 
for years), but the native woodcock were a dead failure 
almost everywhere in the eastern part of the State. Par- 
tridge are quite scarce, probably on account of the wet 
summer; and as for quail I don’t believe there is one 
bevy where there were four last year. Some say they 
were winter killed; some say that they did not pair (there 
are a good many bevies of old birds found), but all agree 
that they are scarce, much more so than last year. The 
flight woodcock went by as usual, very quickly, but some 
gunners had quite good luck while it lasted; have heard 
of as high as fourteen in one day. I don’t know for 


myself, as I was too busy at the time to try them.—4J. 





MASARDIS, Me., Nov. 2.—The hunting season has been 
unusually fine and a great amount of large game has been 
shot in this county. I have heard of six moose and about 
twenty deer and caribou. A few days since Sawyer and 
Greenough, fur hunters on Otter Brook, ten miles from 
Oxbow, shot two moose not far from camp. They went 
out after partridges to bait traps with and came upon 
three moose in a logging road. They allowed the third 
one to escape. The headwaters of the Aroostook are now 
the best big game preserve of easy access in the State, 
and would continue so were it not for skin butchers and 
lumbering operations. It was at this place a few years 
since that a party of Indian butchers, with over thirty 
moose hides in their possession, successfully resisted 
arrest by a game warden.—C. 





DutToHEss County, N. Y.—My first note gave rather a 
gloomy view of woodcock shooting, with my favorite 
setter off for the happy hunting grounds, a worthless dog 
palmed off on me, a gentle reminder of rheumatism, and 
no gun fired off for two seasons. It was high time to be 
up and — I sold doggy for what he would fetch, en- 
listed an old acquaintance, who furnished a good dog, 
while I threw in horse and wagon, loaded up and sailed 
in; hunted two weeks steadily ‘from morn till dewy eve,” 
and we bagged nearly forty woodcock. I kept my end 
of the log up, as we took out these birds from three or 
four swamps not far away, we think we did well. My 
nephew had fine sport over in Ulster county bagging some 
120 woodcock and partridges.—Capr. CLAYTON. 





HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y., Nov. 6.—Ruffed grouse were 


never so plentiful before; the Hornell Gun and Game 
Club takes care that the snarer does not get in his work. 
When we find a hedge we appoint a committee to watch 
it until we catch the fellow in the act of taking a snared ' connected with sporting subjects, but can be enjoyed by any one, 

















































Avausta, Ga., Nov. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The season has fairly opened for game, and the shooting 
is better than I have ever known, especially on ducks. 
Ten days ago a heavy rain set in with the wind from the 
northeast, and this brought the ducks in countless thou- 
sands, some remaining in the locality while the great 
bulk kept on toward the coast. On last Friday I walked 
to the river side, and saw drove after drove flying down 
the Savannah River. The rains co 1tinued nearly a week, 
and filled the lowland fields ed soil) with water. Thou- 

in these to feed among the 
high weeds and grass, and the slaughter has been great. 
This style of shooting is peculiar for us, as in all my ex- 
perience I have never had just such a one. I have been 
out three afternoons, only half a mile from the city, and 
have seen lots of ducks in the open grassy fields, and 
about dark they fly in from all directions to roo-t and 
feed. All the ducks I have seen are the large English 
Heretofore we have hunted the sloughs and 
water holes, but they seem to avoid these places and drop 
in the fields where there is water. Hunters report quail, 
woodcock and snipe in abundance, and I should judge the 
report correct from the quantity on sale. I have been 
out but once since the open season, and made a fair bag 


trout are nearly a thing of the past, but the ponds and 
streams, in which the county abounds, are well stocked 
with pickerel, perch and black bass. The best fishing for 
bass is to be found in Lake Messalonskee and Lake Co- 
bossecontee. Taking into consideration the fact that a 


\ 
bird, then it is pay the fine or go to jail. Our District 


Attorney Robinson will have no nonsense about the game 
laws. As a result of our watchfulness I report that Ff 
Shear, of this place, killed in one day over two Irish set. 
ters twenty ruffed grouse.—J. OTIS FELLOWS, 


AN EYE-OPENER FOR MOossBacKs.—Grand Rapids 
Mich., Nov. 83.—Editor Forest and Stream: The monthly 
report of Game Warden Wm. Alden Smith for mont 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 26 reads thus: ‘There were twenty-nine 
arrests reported as follows: Dr. Wessinger, of Allegan 
oer not guilty; Chas. Kasiscka, Berrien county, fined 
$5 and costs; Henry Richards and Joseph Vizna, $10 each 
and costs; Lewis Gilbant, not guilty, allof Baraga county; 
I. F. Nelson, Delta county, fined $10 and costs; James A’ 
Saunders, Genesee county, 25 days in jail; Frank Richard- 
sonand James Stanford, Baraga county, $5 each and costs; 
Ellsworth Bacon, Bert Bartholemew and Eugene Deane, 
Newaygo county, $5 each and costs; H. Sutton and ¢, 
Gregory, Jackson county, discontinued; John Banister, 
same county, $5 and costs; Steve Wichoock, $5 and for- 
feiture of net; William Tuch, $5 fine and costs; Adam 
Wichoock $25, Tonie Wichoock forfeiture of two nets, 
Stephen Wichoock suspended sentence, all of Manistee 
county; Chas. Joe and Paes. Jenneraux, of Mason county, 
adjourned 60 days; M. Taylor, David Wilson, Eber Ste- 
vens, John Leate, Montcalm county, $5 each and costs; 
Dan Mongoose, Marquette county, $25 and costs; Charles 
Comptingame, Menominee county, $50 and costs, A total 
of $200 in fines alone.” This is a veritable eye-opener; it 
shows that Smith means business; and the Mossback is 
er his eyes and asking himself what it all means,— 

LPENA. 


CHAMBER AND CHOKE.—Toronto, Can.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: T would be much obliged if some of your 
readers, who understand the matter, will say what is the 
use of the shoulder at the end of the chamber in breech- 
loading guns, in which the cartridge is inserted. I have 
a 12-bore breechloading doublebarrel gun, by a good 
English maker, which when it came into my possession 
kicked fearfully with a charge of 3drs. of powder. A 
clever, practical gunmaker here, to whom I took it, 
removed the shoulder at the end of the breech chamber, 
entirely curing the gun of kicking, and at the same time 
improving its shooting. It is now a regular cylinder, 
gradually narrowing to 12-gauge at the muzzle. Does not 
such a condition of the interior of the gun constitute a 
species of chokeboring, and does not the contraction at 
the muzzle delay the charge sufficiently to give the in- 
creased power of a regularly choked gun? Why should 
not all guns be bored in this way?—J. S. W. 


A NEw YorK GAME Law Synopsis, suitable for post- 
ing, has been prepared under the direction of the Fish 
Commissioners, and may be had on application to the 
secretary, H. H. Thompson, 473 Cumberland street, 
Brooklyn. 


AFTER ELECTION.—Baltimore, Md., Nov. 3.—I will go 
to Augusta county, Va., after our State election, and will 
write you from Buffalo Gap in reference to hunting in 
that region.—E. 8. Y. 


HE HAS A BONANZA. 


yy reese CREEK, N. C., Oct. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: 

I take the liberty of writing to you in order to advise you of 
a plan whereby you may please your sporting friends, and at the 
same time afford yours truly a chance to turn an honesté penny. 
It is this: I have about 4,000 acres of land down here that is liter- 
ally alive with game of all sorts (except bear). The game consists 
of deer, wild turkey, quail, wondcock and snipe, rabbits, squirrels, 
coous, ovossums, gray foxes and an occasional wildcat. Tie 
waterfowl on the Pamlico River are wild geese and swan, and all 
game ducks that are found on the Chesapeake. Fish and oysters 
can be had at all times through the winter. Il have ample house 
room for 15 or 20 men, and would furnish deerhounds. Setter dogs 
are not to be had here. The land is posted, that is, protected by 
law from outside hunters. For ty-two head of deer were killed in 
here last winter from Jan. 1 to Feb. 15, besides many more that I 
had no account of. It is no uncommon thing to shoot from two to 
seven head on a favorable day. 

My plan is to rent the land and house room to a club, they to do 
their own cooking, etc., or [ would furnish good plain board, and 
keep their _dogs at a reasonable rate. Tne ways of getting here 
are by O.D 8.8. line to Washington, N. C.; or we | line to Nor- 
folk, thence by Norfolk Southern Railway to Washington, N. C. 
From Washington down river by schoxner or steam tug. Mail 
twice a week. Telegraph office at Washington, distant 25 miles. 

In cold weather game can be sent to New York city in about 4U 
hours. I can refer you to the officers of the U.S. revenue cutter 
Stevens, to Lieut. Haun, Lieut. Hanks or Chief-Engineer DPins- 
more. Hoping that you will hand this to some one who may think 
it worth while to work it up, and excuse the liberty [I have taken, 
I remain, yours faithfully, I. S, Krrre. 


THE CRITICS AND UNCLE LISHA. 
be: Phere LISHA’S SHOP” is meeting with a pleasant 
/ welcome among the reviewers. Here are some of the 
words of praise that have come to our notice: 


Delightful as a fresh breeze over a meadow of new mown hay, 
—Bay City Tribune. " 





There is not a Vermonter in middle life, especially if he now 
lives at a distance from the old home nest, who will not continu- 
ally laugh and cry over this picture of the past. * * * Many 
ot the domestic and neighborhood scenes are full of tenderness.— 
Rutland (Vt.) Herald. 





The Milwaukee Sentinel points out the “quaint humor” of the 
book; the Portland Argus pronounces it ‘ta graphic picture cf a 
rustic community; the New York Commercial Advertiser calls it 
‘a photographic reproduction;” the Kennebec Journal recognizes 
Uncle Lisha as “ta character;” the Grand Rapids Eagle praises its 
chapters as a series ef short sketches, “and very good ones at 
that;” the St. Johns (N. B.) Globe says “the incidents are related 
often with dramatic effect.”” The Ann Arbor Courier thinks the 
volume “a first-rate one for alittle relaxation from every day 
life.” 





The scene is in a nook of the mountains of Vermont where old 
ideas and the twang of centuries stick together like ancient com- 
rades.— Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 





During several years past we read with great enjoyment in the 
columns of FOREST AND STREAM a series of humorous sketches, 
totally unlike anything of the kind that ever appeared elsewhere, 
and which for raciness and variety of homely incident, and for 
mastery of the genuine ““down-East Yankee” and French Canadian 
dialects it would be impossible to surpass. These sketches are 
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was very warm, and we loafed, getting tackle, rods, flies, 
etc., into condition for use. e were also visited by a 
party from shore, one of whom said that he was the fish 
warden for that township, but that business was dull with 
him because the Legislature of Vermont was not liberal 
and large-minded enough in the matter of emoluments. 
However, he informed us that it was the open season for 
all lake fish (as if we didn’t know), and graciously in- 
formed us that we ~ go ahead and ‘‘ketch a wagon 
load of ’em for aught he cared.” Thus sanctioned and 
commissioned by the local representative of law, we, the 
Bass-Killers, loyal citizens of the great commonwealth of 
New York, began active operations on Tuesday morning, 
the 16th of August. Having engaged the use of a small 
skiff from a resident fisherman and farmer, our piscatorial 
fleet consisted of aforenamed skiff and the tender of the 
Dolphin. As there were seven of us, this meant three 
men to one boat and four to the other, provided all would 
a-tishing go at the same time. As no one but Cheese’m 
was willing to be left out of the count on the first day, a 
formidable forest of rods might have been seen floating 
away from Rock Island at 6:30 o’clock A. M. of the 16th 


of August. 

The boats were managed as follows: In the yacht 
tender. the Scribe, the Reformed Grocer and He-of-the- 
Big-Cup. In the skiff, the Pedagogue, Paregoric and Et 
Als, At this point, with one comprehensive bow, I will 
introduce the dramatis persone. The Reformed Groc2r 
— furnished the supplies for the party and will collect 

ues when he can) was so called because of his remark- 
able aversion to the accustomed tricks of the trade. The 
slightest allusion to sanded sugar or coffee and beans 
throws him into a towering passion. His extreme sus- 
ceptibility on this point makes it natural to infer that at 
some period of his life a great moral reaction has taken 
place. He-of-the-Big-Cup earned his compounded dis- 
tinction from the fact that early in the campaign he 
appropriated the most commodious tin vessel in the outfit 
for his personal use, and sipped his quart of ambrosia 
thrice daily, while the rest of us were forced to be content 
with a paltry pint. Paregoric is a young doctor, supposed 
to have begun his practice upon infants afflicted with 
mild types of inevitable disorders. The Pedagogue needs 
no introduction. He wears glasses, and it takes an ant 
an hour and ten minutes to run up the leg of his panta- 
loons. Et Als isa rising young lawyer. He has already 
risen to the fifth floor back, and his shingle is only visible 
from the evening star. Cheese’m, skipper and cook, is 
an insurance agent. Last and least, the Scribe, comes in 
for a share of notice which he does not deserve. His 
first novel is out (of circulation). It fell flat as a pancake, 
and was done equally brown by the critics. 

The morning sun, as I have as good as intimated, 
gleamed on six fancy rods, as the fleet of the Bass-Killers 
put out from the camp on the island. The captain of the 
tender directed her course to a reef about half a mile out. 
The skiff on the other hand (manned by less experienced 
fishermen!), made full speed for the river, and soon dis- 
appeared behind the curtain of reeds. 

hen the tender had approached within a stone’s-throw 
of the reef, the oars were laid across the thwarts, and the 
boat was allowed to drift with the light south breeze over 
the shallows. He-of-the-Big-Cup stood in the bow and 
cast; the Reformed Grocer preferred to sit on the center 
thwart and troll his fly, while the Scribe whipped the 
water from the stern. As is likely to be the case, the least 
-| scientific performer got the first rise. Ina very brief space 
of time the Reformed Grocer’s reel began to buzz. The 
Grocer announced the fact with a yell which would have 
done credit to a Comanche, and got upon his feet so sud- 
denly that the boat lurched and He-of-the-Big-Cup plunged 
headforemost into the limpid water. As the depth of the 
latter was not over 4ft. at this point, it was not long be- 
fore the astonished angler reappeared, and gathering up 
his rod and hat, made for the tender with an expression 
of countenance which boded ill for the personal comfort 
of the Reformed Grocer. The latter, however, was so 
busily engaged with his finny antagonist as to be utterly 
oblivious of everything else. And well he might be, for he 
had evidently hooked a monster. The slender rod bent 
like a willow twig, and the reel fairly sung as the line 
went spinning out. 

Suddenly the bass took a turn around the boat. He-of- 
the-Big-Cup saw the line coming, and his animosity im- 
mediately changed to the liveliest interest. ‘Look out!” 
yelled the Grocer. ‘‘You’ll get me tangled up.” He-of- 
the-Big-Cup plunged for the boat, but it was too late. 
The line came swishing across him. Dropping rod and 
hat, he grasped it, and to the unspeakable horror of the 
Reformed Grocer, proceeded to haul in, hand over hand, 
as though the oiled silk was a trolling cable. It wasa 
coup de-main never before equalled in the annals of the 
Bass-Killers. Steadily, surely, swiftly the bedraggled 
angler roped in his victim. I shall never forget the look 
of intensity, of determination which sat upon that coun- 
tenance. The water dripped unheeded from nose and 
ears and plastered locks. His eyes were fixed intently 
upon the swaying line and the swirl of waters where the 
lordly bass was fighting against fate. Now comes the ex- 
pected rush, the leap in air. Like the spokes of a whirl- 
ing wheel the arms of the — gathered in the slack. 
Wall done, Thou-of-the-Bi p! Now gently; keep his 
head out of water; don’t let him swing off toward the 
boat 




































































as their humor is so quaint that it does not require a sportsman to 
appreciate the shrewdness and humor of Uncle Lisha, the gascon- 
ade of Antoine the Frenchman, the grave but funny wisdom of 
Sam Lovel, or the peculiar characteristics of the others who figure 
in the narrative. The publishers have done the public a service 
in publishing these delightful sketches in a neat and permanent 
form, and the book ought to have a large sale.—Belleville (Unt.) 


Intelligencer. 


The book is a charming record of true observation, close sym- 
pathy with men and nature, and accurate representation of 
Yankee and French Canadian dialect. Since Uncle Remus ap- 
peared on something the same plan, nothing more original and 
amusing has been issued by any American writer.—Toronto Globe. 








There’s considerable fun to the square inch in some of the chap- 
ters, a8 the reader “listens” to the yarns. An occasional pathetic 
incident adds variety to the book, which on the whole is a very 
interesting one. Some of the characters are faithfully delineated, 
and the dialect is as broken as anybody could desire; very natural, 
especially, is the chopped talk of the Frenchman, “Antoine.” The 
reader, as he lays the book down, will be inclined to regret the 
departure of ’Lisha and Jerushy and the closing of the shop.— 
St. Albans Messenger. 





Faithful portraitures of Green Mountain characters, with in- 
disputably correct dialect of Yankees and Canadians, the char- 
acter representations being very felicitous. We have heard these 
papers very highly commended by people of cultivated literary 
tastes, and they are warmly praised by Senator Edmunds, Dr. 
Jed. H. Baxter, Purveyer General of the United States army, and 
others equally well qualified to judge of their merit.—Montpelier 
Argus and Patriot, Sept. 21. 





A clever picture of Vermont country life. The humor of the 
book is of the quaint, dry sort which is associated with the word 
Yankee, and there is often a great deal of shrewdness mixed in 
with the fun.—Detroit Sunday News. 





MINORITORIOUS AND MAJORITORIOUS CRITICS. 
Portiand Advertiser. Hartford Courant. 

* * * Involves a good dealof A picture of rural Vermont 
overdrawn dialect, too exagger- where the primitive manners, 
ated even for Yankee land. The speech and customs have been 
use of expletives also, as here preserved by an isolation unvi- 
employed, is something to be olated by the march of progress. 
dreaded. * * * There isanoc- Chapter 1, “The School Meeting 
casional “cute” remark, and in District 13,” might have been 
here and there a fairly good written by Craddock, the humor 
sketch of character or descrip- isso rich and the dialect so faith- 
tion of out-of-door scenery; but fully rendered. The exhortation 
such dialect, as witness this,ata of the moderator is quotable 
town meeting: enough to pass into proverb, 

* * * “that themasisin the when he hopes “that them ‘at is 
minority will feel as content to in the mynority will feel as con- 
be minoritorious as them ’atis tent to be minoritorious as them 
in the may-jority will be to be ‘at is in the may-jority will be to 
majoritorious.” be majoritorious.” 


Sea and River ishing. 


ee 
Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 








WHO CAUGHT THE BIG BASS? 


A STONE thrown twice by a ate oe from the 

mouth of Little Otter out into Lake Champlain 
would fall on Rock Island, If thrown Aug. 15, 1887, or 
thereabouts it might also have created no little confusion 
in the peaceful camp of the Bass-Killers who, two days 
before, had spread their canvas under the few stunted 
wind-blown trees which huddled together on the highest 
part of t*e island. 

The Bass-Killers, voyaging southward from Platts- 
burgh, N. Y., in the yacht Dolphin, had sighted 
Thompson’s Point at high noon of Saturday, the 13th 
inst. ‘Whither away?” was the next question. Nobody 
knew exactly where the mouth of the Little Otter was. 
Somewhere in the sweep of the wide extending bay, we 
knew the waters of that once famous trapping stream 
must add their sluggish volume to the lake; but to what 

int of the eastern horizon should the skipper point the 

olphin’s prow? This all-important question was finally 
settled by sending the Pedagogue and the Reformed 
Grocer ashore in the tender to propound the problem to 
the cottagers on the point. In due time the seekers after 
definite information returned, the Pedagogue’s — 
bulging with —— and the Reformed Grocer keeping 
watch and ward over a large apple pie transferred from 
its original plate toa piece of board. While the Peda- 
gogue distributed his worm-eaten, but very welcome 
ruit, the Reformed Grocer waved his hand to the south- 
east, where the waters seemed to melt into the horizon 
with no intervening shore and exclaimed: 

‘‘Head ’er that way, Cheese’m!” 

‘“‘Cheese’m” was the nautical member _— excellence of 
the party. His rightful designation was Chisholm, of the 
firm of Chisholm & Hobbs, but by way of retaliation for 
the fact that he had no nickname, like the rest of us, we 
barbarously corrupted what he had. 

Chisholm headed the Dolphin southeast, and with a 
light breeze dead astern we laid a diagonal course across 
the bay. An hour’s sailing brought us opposite Rock 
Island, where we poounptty went aground, as the Thomp- 
son’s Point cottagers informed the Pedagogue we 
would; but he had been too much preoccupied with 
apples and other matters to mention the fact. We accord- 
ingly compelled him to strip the buskins from his long 
legs and explore the vicinity for deeper water. He dis- 
covered a channel leading toward the island, and with 
great difficulty we got the Dolphin off and floated her 
into a convenient little harbor on the shore side of the 
island. It was decided to pitch camp then and there, 
fate having cast us upon a very desirable spot, taking 
everything into consideration. So it was that the setting 
sun of Aug. 13 beheld some strange excrescences upon 
a ene 58 tents, ae oe — undoubt- 
edly appeared white, a rude s y for cooking purposes, 
and last, but not least, a strangely variegated , float- 
ing from a pole strapped to the highest limb of the high- 
est tree on the island. The Bass-Killers were domiciled. 

Sunday we spent in the over-indulgence of slumber and 
the invasion of the mainland for milk and eggs, Monday 


“Jump out and land him, one of you!” gasped He-of- 
the-Big-Cup, with suppressed emotion. ‘Don’t let him 
rub against the boat.” The Scribe snatched up the land- 
ing net and slid over the edge of the tender. Side by 
side with Him-of-the-Big-Cup, peering out into the trans- 
parent water, stands the man of the quill. It is the last 
act of the drama. The Reformed Grocer, defrauded of 
his laurels, looks upon the scene, with mouth expanded, 
awaiting the issue. Nearer, nearer comes the exhausted 
bass. The net is slowly submerged; the Scribe is waiting 


instant the broad back of the bass appears on the surface. 
The Scribe swiftly brings the net underneath. It is 
raised, and a triple shout goes up. There in the meshes 
flops the monster bass! e Reformed Grocer paddles 
the boat alongside. The netand its contents are carefully 
assigned to him. A whack of the bludgeon and all dan- 

r of escape is over. He-of-the-Big-Cup climbs over the 
cw. The Scribe climbs over the stern; and the Reformed 
Grocer rows us back to camp. 

Presently the other boat returns—with a slimy pickere!! 
The Big Bass is suspended in front ef the camp, with a 


card in his mouth announcing to all whom it may con- 
cern that his lordship, undressed, weighs 54lbs. 

‘*Who caught him?” asked the Pedagogue. 

“T,” said the Reformed Grocer. 

“I,” said He-of-the-Big-Cup. 


*T,” said the Scribe. PAUL PASTNOR. 


ON THE GASCONADE.—I. 


“Te, Will, what do you say to a trip to the Gas- 
conade ?” 

“Say? Why, that I want to go, of course. When do 
you start ?” 

‘In two or three days. The party will consist, if you go, 
of yourself, Frank T. William M., and my boy, Alex. 
That'll make two Alexs, two Bills anda Frank. If the 
Bills can’t pay us out we'll have to be Franked through.” 

‘“‘Humph!” was the reply, ‘we'll pull through well 
enough, the main thing is to get away from business, but 
I reckon I can manage it. You may count on me to go.” 

The first speaker was the narrator of this tale; the 
gentleman he addressed, the mayor of the city; Frank T. 
the circuit clerk of the goodly county of Lafayette, Billy 
M. a prosperous merchant of the place, and Alex., the 
twelve-year-old son of the writer. Formality is no part 
of an outing, therefore we will in this truthful story sim- 
ply distinguish between our two Williams by speaking of 
the mayor as Will and of the merchant as Billy, being in- 
cited to take the liberty with the latter by the circum- 
stance that while he has long since arrived at the years of 
discretion, he has, so far, failed to add to himself the 
dignity of a wife. He says that this is accounted for by 
the fact that he has arrived at years of discretion. 

It was about the first of October, 1886, that I write of. 
The days were balmy and soft, the nights deliciously cool, 
but without frost; weather to make glad the heart of man, 
and with just enough chill in its nocturnal hours to dis- 
courage the mosquito. 

I am writing this now, months after the occurrence, but 
with the temptation to renew them now at hand, as much 
for my own gratification as for that of the reader, and 
hence shall stray aside into occasional paths of fancy 
which may seem immaterial to a consecutive relation of 
incidents, but I trust when the last line is penned and 
finis is written after the account of this sojourn in the 
woods and upon the water, that those who love sport and 
nature may have accompanied me, as the backwoodsman 
would say, from eend to eend. 

There is a good deal in Pope’s idea of the pleasures of 
anticipation, and he is neither man nor sportsman who 
does not as much enjoy the preparation for an outing as 
the trip itself. It is not necessary to speak about the boy. 
We have been boys ourselves, and know how itis. The 
next few days were to him an epoch of unalloyed bliss. 
He rigged tackle in the daytime, and dreamed at night 
that he was catching bass as long as his leg. He abbrev- 
iated Gasconade to Gasky, mingled a little slang with his 
talk, but never spoke or thought of any other subject. 
His seniors, all old sportsmen, three of them soldiers of 
the civil war, therefore veteran campers-out, to tell the 
truth were not far behind him, and in their spare moments 
got together their duffle. 

Do you want a list of it? Well, here it is. One good, 
heavy A tent; each fellow his roll of bed clothes, gum 
blanket, coat and an overcoat. A mess box containing a 
boiled ham, a side of breakfast bacon, a big bag of beat 
biscuits, a pound cake. In tight tin buckets, 5 pounds of 
granulated sugar, 3 pounds of good coffee, ground; 5 pounds 
of lard, and 3 pounds of nice, yellow butter. Flour, meal, 
baking powder, a quarter of a pound of tea, salt, black and 
cayenne pepper, pickle, a sauce or two, and, don’t avert 
your head, some onions. However unrefined this esculent 
may be at home and among delicate and esthetic peopie, 
it is an indispensable adjunct to a well-ordered outer’s 


pot-au-feu—in this instance the French means stew pot 


on a camp-fire. 

You can see, that fish or no fish, game or no game, our 
party did not mean to go hungry. 

As toa cooking kit we had the usual array of camp 
kettle, frying pan with a detachable handle for conveni- 
ence of packing, coffee pot, two or three stew pans, ten 
plates and cups, knives, forks and spoons, cup towels and 
dish rags, for this individual, who was, by preference, the 
cook, as the cook generally rules the roost in camp as else- 
where, wants the dishes washed after every meal as spick 
and span as would any woman at home. The cooking 
utensils are made to nest, so that with the table ware in- 
side of them they occupy altogether about the same space 
that would a common three-hoop bucket. 

All of the above were packed in a strong box, three feet 
long and two feet wide, with a hinged lid, which when 
thrown back and resting on a firmly fixed peg or two made 
an excellent table. This box is furnished with rope handles 
at each end, so that it may be checked as baggage upon 
the railroad. 

It is very easy to get along with much less than we have 
enumerated above, but this party believes in having a 
good time when it is out in the woods, where it does not 
go to “rough it” but tosmooth it, to take out the wrinkles, 

laced there by the every-day cares of life. Therefore, it 
ooks well after the creature comforts. Those who prefer 
to do otherwise may follow their bent; when we go out 
and you call to see us in Raccoon Hollow or at Possum 
Bend you can generally be pretty sure that we'll give you 
a square meal. 

After the duffle comes the tackle. Well, each fellow 
has his joint pole, mine an old-time friend that has been 
upon many a jaunt—ash butt and second and third joints, 
with three or four lancewood tips. It is a little heavy at 
the butt, maybe, but it is always there. The mayor has 
a light, fancy little thing, pretty to look at and nica to 
handle, but it came to grief as we shall narrate in the 
proper place. Frank and Billy have substantial bamboo 
rods, the boy a cheap but strong affair. In our ditty bags 
we have all manner of fancy baits—flies, spoons, artificial 
minnows, &c., but withal plenty of , sound tackle, 
with reels, some old, some new, but all sensible machines 
not likely to get out of order. In my ditty bag I find, 
besides, a neat little ‘‘housewife” containing needles and 
thread, buttons, pins, &c., very convenient to have some- 
times. Things that ‘‘when you want ’em at all you want 
’em bad.” Then there is a bottle of black stuff—not a 
black bottle of stuff, but just as I write it, a bottle of black 
stuff—oil of pennyroyal, castor oil and tar. A coat of that 
on the back of your hands, the middle of your forehead 
and the end of your nose, will render them impervious 
to the attacks of mosquitoes and black gnats. e had 
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it is because I have forgotton, not because it was missin 
from the list. How could it be otherwise with two ol 


for a week. 


as are to be found in the United States. 





petulant, the cross are cross and the patient are patient. 


station, enter a young  eegee and lady, the 
oretty as a dream in 





other a gentleman. 


All this time, our party. scattered up and down the 
coach, was variously occupied. Our Frank old bachelor 
divided the time between snoring and smoking, and 

4 “tother one,’ our Billy, being a native born Puke, was 

} amusing himself after the manner of his kind, making a 

sound like a desperate attempt at ejaculating New York, 

between a word and a snort and with his head out of the 

window. That is a way he has when he rides on a train. 

The Lord, only knows what he would do if he were to 


go to sea. 


Allin good time our train reached Pacific, where we 
were to change to the ’Frisco for Crocker, from which 
wn we were to debark for the Gasconade. The hour 

eing so early the town was pacific indeed. Even the 
dogs were asleep, and for some time not a sound greeted 
us as we walked about the streets. Finally the doors of 
the hotel were opened and pretty soon breakfast was an- 
nounced by mine host. Billy was still a little pale, but 


the way William made the beefsteak fiy was a caution. 


The coffee was fair, the potatoes first-class, let a Teuton 


alone for that, and the beefsteak very satisfactory. 


We arose from the table much refreshed. Billy, whose 


stomach had returned to its normal condition, found 
one of his immense boots, we had almost written it 
“‘boats.” to be chafing his ankle, and hunted up a shoe- 
maker to doctor it in some way. Moral—Never permit 
anybody to persuade you into buying heavy wading boots, 
or heavy boots of any kind to gooutingin. Either a 
broad-bottomed, low-heeled, light t, or a similar shoe, 
is the thing for the woods. Something large enough, not 
too large, and soft. If it is a boot it should be loose in 
the instep, so that it can be easily pulled on or off when 
wet. 


After a while the ’Frisco train came along, and our two 
trunks and lesser impedimenta were quickly loaded in. 
We found good places, and were very politely treated by 
the conductor and train men. From Pacific, the agent, 
Mr. Dickerson, had kindly inquired by wire about the 
two boats engaged for us at Arlington by that prince of 
sportsmen, Dr. I. G. W. Steedman, of St. Louis, then 
chairman of the State Fish Commission, so that when we 
reached that place we found them upon the platform 
awaiting us. They were quickly put into the express car 
and away we went again up the mountain. 

The ’Frisco is a beautiful road to travel over, and we 
cannot see why so many persons go away from Missouri 
to find the picturesque when they have it in such per- 
fection in our own State. We shall have more to say as 
> that in connection with the Gasconade when we get 
there. 

We reached Crocker at 4:30 o’clock P. M., just twenty 


neither on this trip, but, as Mrs. Toodles told her better 
half when she bought a bargain in a doorplate meas 
the name of Thompson, there’s no telling in this worl 

what may happen and it is well to be prepared for all 
emergencies. A long minnow seine, two minnow buckets, 
live nets, a lantern, a number twelve breech-loader and 
42 Winchester complete the outfit—at least I think so, If 
I have neglected to mention anything we should have had 


mai—, bachelors, I mean, with nothing else to think of 


So, at 8:40, P. M., on a certain day last autumn, we left 
Lexington, all comfortably seated in a chair car on the 
Missouri Pacific, a railroad that has as well equipped trains 


When a man has his eyes and ears about him he can 
always see something of character. Someway, a railroad 
car is a good place to observe it. Everybody knows how 
he is impressed with the cad in the velvet vest, with the 
big fob and the expansive shirt front. There is as plainly 
written in his lineaments and his movements, self-satis- 
faction and the pride that he takes in a fat pocket-book, 
as if he were speaking it in the vernacular. People be- 
come themselves after they have been jolted, dusted and 
be-cindered in a train for a few hours, The petulant are 


Now for two incidents to prove this. Just back of us 
was a middle-aged curmudgeon—not that the curmud- 
geon appeared upon the man at once. He was fairly 
good-looking, rotund, appeared to be well kept, and upon 
his partly-bald head he had the usual skull =e. Ata 

atter as 

fay. They are going through. 
Nowhere are there two seats together that they can get. 
The one next the curmudgeon is vacant. The lady is 
laced in it by her companion, who goes forward to see 
if he can find two chairs together. Directly he returns, 
unsuccessful. He seats himself two chairs away, when 
the lady somewhat timidly says to our friend the bear: 
“Sir, could you kindly exchange seats with that gentle- 
man; we are going through and would like to sit together?” 
‘‘Humph ?” grunted the person addressed. Thinking that 
he had misunderstood her, the lady repeated her request, 
when he rudely ejaculated, ‘‘Naw !” and turned his back 
upon her. The girl subsided. Poor thing, how sorry I 
felt, but IT could not help her. What emotions and sen- 
sations that porcine person deprived these two of. Evi- 
dently lovers, the evening being coolish, how sweet to 
nestle under the same blanket and furtively squeeze hands 
occasionally. There be cruel moments in this world of ours. 

The other picture! Well, it is a very simple one, with 
a little darky for its hero. Just opposite me, soundly 
sleeping, well dressed in brand new togs from cap to 
shoes, sleeps the sleep of the just,a good-looking negro 
lad eleven or twelve years of age. A gentleman with 
him, evidently a gentleman by his appearance and man- 
ners, every once in a while covers the boy with the big 
blanket that slips down from the motion of the rain. He 
seems to care for him as tenderly as he could if he were 
white and his own. In a conversation before morning, 
as we were each stretching our legs in the smoking room 
of the car, the gentleman, who was a southern planter, 
told us that the boy was the child of one of his servants 
and that he had, seven years before, been stolen, during 
an exodus of the negroes to Kansas. That he had recently 
heard of and followed him to that State, but had been 
compelled by the removal of the people who had him to 
go 600 miles further. That he had finally found him, and 
was now taking him to his mother. It is often said that 
you must never judge people hastily. That depends. I 
saw the two men whom I have here described but a few 
hours. and I was never ‘‘introduced” to either of them, 
yet I would stake a great deal that I have ‘“‘sized them 
up” correctly, and that one was a curmudgeon and the 
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advance with the artiller 


seated himself elsewhere in the wagon. 


handles to them, either. 


the place, much to the sorrow of George and of himself. 


rock, at a cost of $1,800, and 


fallen into innocuous desuetude, 


resume the thread of his discourse. 


show us how to start off. ~ 


went into our bivouac. 


bank, under some grand trees. 


time. 


The next morning came bright and clear, and we had 
an opportunity to see what the river looked like. Above 
the camp were the rapids of which I have already spoken, 
ts were moored a broad, smooth 
piece of water, but evidently shallow, a ford. The boats 


opposite where our 


were lightly riding to their painters. Both were long, 
shallow, scow-sha 


was provided with oars, the smaller one with two paddles. 

Breakfast was hurriedly disposed of and the boats 
quickly loaded. Frank, Billy and the lad took the boat 
with the oars and were given the mess chest and the dog. 
By the way, I forgot to tell you about the canine. When 
our Kentucky friend left us the night before there re- 
mained behind him a handsome setter dog. He was in- 
telligent and obedient, but deaf. He was very affection- 
ate, and like a woman infatuated with the wrong man, 
he wouldn’t be shaken off; so despite many shifts and de- 
vices to get rid of him he stuck to us through the trip, 
and when we traveled was a regular passenger in the big 
boat. The boy named him Scraps, because he lived, per- 


force, upon the crumbs that fell from the fishermen’s 
table and, we regret very much to say, these crumbs 
were sometimes rather meager in quantity. At others 
there was plenty and Scraps fared sumptuously every 
meal, so that at any rate he “averaged up” pretty 
well, which for a stray dog is doing about as well as 
could be expected. He had fallen into the hands of men 


It was not hard to make the gentleman from Kentucky 
talk. It hardly ever is. We did not introduce ourselves 
to him, as we knew he would want us to engage his 
services, and we did not desire to be chaperoned, but he 
saw our names upon our boxes, and we hadn’t gone a 
mile and a half until he called us by them as pat as if he 
had known us for twenty ~~ and he didn’t use any 

hy should he? What is the 
use of conventionality in the woods? He was a useful 
fellow—he talked a blue streak. He never ceased to talk, 
except to expectorate. He told us the biography of 
several of the public men of southwest Missouri, assured 
us of the intimacy of his acquaintance with Frank Cock- 
rell, and that George Vest would have gotten him a 
position of Indian agent, post trader, or something of 
that kind, if another fellow had not unfortunately gotten 


He told us that the road we were traveling over had 
been made by an enthusiast named R. M. Boatwright, 
who had discovered guano deposits in an immense Cave 
on the Gasconade, near where we were to camp. That 
he had built the road, in many places cut into the solid 

hea spent $3,000 or $4,000 
more for machinery to prepare this guano for market, 
when he considered that his fortune was made, as the 
chemist told him that this article, when produced by bats, 
was much more valuable than the variety in which Mr, 
Blaine dealt in Peru. After the guano mine was fully 
developed Mr. Boatwright shipped five cars of it to Balti- 
more, where it was sold, bringing $400 less than the 
freight alone amounted to, and so the speculation had 


Mr. Craddock told us that he was a first-class bass fish- 
erman, and we believe in that he told the truth; he as- 
sured us that it was impossible for us to find our way 
down the river without his pilotage; that we wouldn’t 
know where to find the water In the river, the springs to 
camp by, or the places in which best to lure the wary 
bass. These oracular utterances delivered he would ex- 
pectorate and await an answer. None coming he would 


He lingered lovingly on some of the experiences which 
he had had taking down the Gasconade fishing parties 
whose principal occupation seemed to have been to fill 
themselves with bug juice. He inquired in an indirect 
manner as to the character of our tipple. He advised us 
to lay in a plenty of eggs. Evidently his idea was that 
fishing parties could not exist without eggs to eat and 
whisky to drink. He concluded by assuring us that we 
would at least have to employ him for a few days just to 


By that time we had reached the river, and we very 
unceremoniously went to dumping our paraphernalia out 
of the wagon. As we got through, Mr. Craddock inti- 
mated to one of the boys that it had been a rather long 
time between drinks, and was informed that while we 
regretted any inconvenience it might be to him there was 
not a drop of wine, brandy, whisky, beer or any other 
intoxicant in the crowd, not even a phial full for snake- 
bites. His form straightened, hisnose elevated of its own 
accord, his lip curled, he received the shekels for his drive 
in sad and pitying silence, he turned away and shook 
from his feet the dust of such an unprovided camp as 
that. Forsaken and unbefriended in a strange land we 


So here we are, twenty-four hours out from home, 
cosily camped on the banks of the Gasconade, our two 
boats floating lightly on its waters, which but a few yards 
higher up come foaming down in rapids, making a roar- 
ing sound that inspires us with that uncertainty of what 
dangers may be before us which constitutes the spice of 
adventure. Our first camp was named Trigg. It was 
upon a point of land between the road and the river’s 


A very few minutes sufficed to pitch the tent, start a 
fire, fry some bacon, get a cup of coffee, and falito. It 
was a beautiful evening. The crescent moon had early 
disappeared, and left the stars to reign over the night 
with their me'low light. The tree frog chirped his little 
song, the wind sighed gently through the swinging 
boughs, and to the grand refrain of the tumbling waters 
we talked over old adventures, speculated on those before 
us, and finally snugging ourselves among our rugs and 
blankets fell to sleep to dream of big creels and a happy 


affairs, of a bright red color, draw- |. 
ing the least imaginable depth of water. The larger one 
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hours away from home. This is a village in Pulaski | who love a good dog and could not misuse him, otherwige 
county, about five miles from the point at which we | there were occasions when he indulged his propensity for 
intended to begin our fifty-mile descent of the Gasconade | water by swimming to the boats when the occupants 
River. Here we employed a gentleman named Craddock, ht 
who, we are told, divides his time between acting as|cold lead. We do not know that it is anywhere laid 
guide and philosophizing upon political economy, to haul | down in books that dogs are amphibious, but certainly 
our boats and other traps to the river. It was not many | that one seemed to be so. When it was desirable at times 
minutes after we reached the station until our cortege 
was en route. The two Bills and the boy walked in 
y. I perched myself on the bow 
of one of the boats as ballost, and to draw out the gentle- 
man from Kentucky; and Frank, who carries a stiff leg 
from a Minie bullet received at the Battle of Pea Ridge, 


were fishing that would have brought to him a dose of 


to leave him on the shore he would swim and reswim the 
river from side to side, up and down, for incredible dis- 
tances, and finally wind up with his piteous whine in 
rsuading our old bachelors to take him aboard, where, 
aithful beast, he was as fully contented in the compan. 
ionship and sympathy of man as he would have been 
upon rugs of down in a palace of alabaster. 

And so at last we are afloat upon the bosom of the Gas: 
conade, Will and I in advance, lightly paddling our 
canoe and piloting the way when we come to those 
places where the aforesaid bosom becomes ruffled and 
turbulent. There be heaving and tumultuous bosoms 
even upon rivers, as we learned full well before we got 
to Arlington again, I know of no better place than this 
to tell you what the Gasconade is. I can't say that I ad- 
mire the name particularly. It is not musical, and I can 
but bear in mind that it comes from the province of Gas- 
cony, the principal characteristic of whose people is, that 
they are boasters, so much so that the verb gasconade in 
our language means to boast, to bluster. Maybe you will 
say, ‘But that seems to be a Very appropriate contomi- 
tant to fishing, does it not?” Well, weshall see. If I tell 
any big tales about otir ¢atches, or the weight of the fish 
we capture, that will do. Just now I do not mean to do 
so} but good intentions, I know, are said to make pave- 
ments in a very bad place. At - rate, Gasconade in 
this instance is a noun and not a verb, and it is the name 
of as beautiful a river as the eye of man need care to gaze 


upon. A. A. L, 
LEXINGTON, Missouri. 


ANGLING PATENTS. 


é ie following is a list of patents issued by the United 

States during the years 1882, 1883 and 1884, relating 
toangling and fishculture, taken from a list of all pat- 
ents relating to fish, the methods, products and applica- 
tions of the fisheries in the report of the U. S. Fish Com- 
mission for 1885, prepared by Robert G. Dyrenforth, As- 
sistant Commissioner of Patents, U. S. Patent Office. In 
the original there is a description of each invention and 
the claim with an illustration, which those especially in- 
terested may consult. Many of the articles are of real 
value, while some of them are mere pot-fishing devices or 
are complicated absurdities: of the worth of the inven- 
tions we will not judge, leaving this to individual taste: 


Signals Telling when Fish Take the Hook: Marciene H. Whit- 
com ; —* Mass., Feb. 7, 1882; David B. Tiffany, Xenia, O., 
June 12, 1883. 

Spring Hooks: Richmond A. Wentworth, Appleton, Me., Aug. 
29, 1882, and Aug. 21, 1883; Charles J. B. Gaume, Brookly, N. Y., 
Feb. 15, 1883; Cicero Fisher, Temperance Hall, Tenn., June 19, 
1883. Merrill R. Skinner, Hamburg, N. Y., Oct. 9, 1883; Brank 
DeForest, DeSoto, Mo., Sept. 12, 1882; William N. Greer, Water- 
=n, — July 3 1883; Karl Miller, Hornberg, Baden, Germany, 

eb, i, Le a 

To Prevent Fish Swallowing the Bait: William C. Bower, 
Union Spri Ala., Dec. 80, 1884, 

Hooks With Baiting Needle: William E. Reuming, Redditch, 
England; Assignor to Charles F. Imbrie, New York, Feb, 28, 1882. 

rolling Hook (Spoon): W. T. J. Lowe, Buffalo, N. Y., April 25, 1882, 
and 25, 1483; Louis C; Wylly, Patterson, Ga., July i8, 1882; Lysander 
3. Hill, Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 7, 1882; Chraystopher Hymiess, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 13, 1883; Louis Kessler, Ludington, Mich., 
July 10, 1883; Artemus Lord Dawson, Elk Point, Dak., Dec. 4, 1883; 
William Dudley Chapman, Theresa, N. Y., March 18, 1884; Charles 
H. Hibbard, Grand Rapids, Mich., March 25, 1884; Harry Comstock, 
Fulton, N. Y., Jan, 80, 1882; Ernest F, Pflueger, Akron, O., Feb. 13 
and Aug. 28, 1883. 

Trolling Hook (Squid): Newton A. Dickinson, Chester, Conn., 
March 18, 1884, 

a or Casting Lines: Carl L. Bollerman, New York, Dec. 4, 













































For Rotating Fis or Bait: Archer Wakeman, Cape Vincent, N. 


Y., Aug. 12, 

Hiy-Bo ks: Francis Endicott, Clifton, N. Y., assignor to Charles 
F. Imbrie, New York, N. Y., May 23, 1882; Chancellor G. Levison, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 11, 1884. 

Floats: Oliver G. Wilson, Gallatin, Tex., July 18, 1882; Ralph W. 
E, Aldrich, Northampton, Mass., Jan. 9, 1893; Victor Vidal, Jr., 
Pignans, France, Dec. 11 igs3, 

ackle Case: Henry F. Price Brooklyn, N. Y., April 10, 1883. 
— and Hook Guard: W. W. Byington, Albany, N. Y., Dec. 9, 


og sinker and Hook Holder: Sylvester E. Smith, St. Louis Jan. 
1sbhook Holder: Henry Van Altena, Milwaukee, Wis., June 12, 


Sinker: Hale Rix, San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 18, 1883. 

Reels: Julius Vom Hofe, Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y., assignor to him- 
self and Charles F. Imbrie, New York, Jan. 17, 1882; Warren 
Ohaver, and Taylor O’Bannon, Indianapolis, Ind., assignors to the 
American Reel Oomnpany of same oe Jan. 31, 1882; Franklin R. 
Smith, Syracuse, N. Y., assignor of one-half to Willis E. Barnum, 
of the same place, June 20, 1882; James B. D’A. Boulton, Jersey 
City, N.J., assignor to William Mills and Thomas Bate Mills, 
New York, July 11, 1882; George H. Matthews and John T. Ostell, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada, Sept. 12, 1882; Edward C. Vom Hofe. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 23, 1883; George H. Palmer, Fair Haven, 
Mass., assignor to Thomas M. Bissett and Thomas J. Con- 
roy, New York, July 24, 1888; Thomas H. Chubb, Post Mills, Vt., 
July 31, 1883; John Dreiser, New York, Aug. 14, 1883; Anton Lang, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 21, 1883; Frederick Malleson, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Sept. 4, 1883; Henry C. A. Kasschau, New York, Sept. 25, 1883; 
William N. Lockwood, Campville, Conn., April 1, 1884; John Kopf, 
gy - N. aaeenune of one-half to Thomas B. Mills, of same 
place, Oct. 7, ; 

Method of Making Reels: John Kopf, Brooklyn, assignor to 
Thomas B. Mills, of same place, Dec. 16, 1884, 

Reel Fastenings: Louis A. Kiefer, indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 21, 
1882; William B. Doubleday, Bingheston, . Y¥., assignor to 
Henry W. Doubleday, Washington, D. C., Sept. 18, 1883; Gilbert L. 
Bailey, Portland, Me., March 4, 1884; Henry F. Price, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Aug. 5, 1884; Hiram Eggleston, Man¢hester, Vt., assignor to 
Charles F. Orvis, of same place, June 6, 1882. 

Tie-Guides for Rods: omas H. Chubb, Post Mills, Vt., Aug. 


29, 1882. 
Ferrules and Coins for Rods: Thomas H. Chubb, Post Mills, 
Vt., Sept. 12, 1882; James E. Langdon, Torrington, Conn., Sept. 25, 
1883; Justice Webb, Georgetown, Ky., Aug. 32, 1884, 

Rods: George P. Andrews, Staffordville, Conn., Jan. 10, 1882; 
William Mitchell, New York, Jan. 9, 1883. 

Rod Tips: Thomas H. Chubbs, Post Mills, Vt., May 8, 1883. 

Tension Equalizer for Rods: Richard Smith, Sherbrooke, Que- 
bec, Canada, June 26, 1883. 

Landing Nets: Jasper N. Dodge, Detroit, Mich., Jan. 16, 1883; 
Otho M. Muncaster, Washington, D. C., Feb. 13, 1883; Richard J. 
Welles, Chicago, Iul., assignor to ‘William Mills and Thomas Bate 
Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., March 6, 1883. : 

Mixture for Fish Baits: Carol F. Bates, Hughes Springs, 
Tex., Oct. 21, 1884. : 

Bait Kettles, or Minnow Buckets: Willis H. Sherwood, Saint 
Joseph, Mo., June 3, 1884; Richard K. Evans, Washington, D. C., 
June 3, 1884; George W. Barton, Bethlehem, Ky., July 15, 1884; 
Thomas W. Rudolph St. Louis, Mo.. assignor of one-half to Chas. 
D. Moody, Webster Groves, Md., July 15, 1884; Charles F. Busche, 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 27, 1884. 

Sportsman’s Game Carriers: Edward Bourne, Allegheny, Pa., 
Feb. 14, 1882; Addison White, Huntsville, Ala., May 1, 1883. 

Fishways: C. W. Trammer. Great Falls, Md., Oct. 16, 1883. 

Fish-Hatching Apparatus: Marshall McDonald, Washington, 
D. C., assignor to himself and‘ Stephen C. Brown, of the same 
piece, egeember 5, 1882; Livingston Stone, Charlestown, N. H., 
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TROUTING ON THE PASSADUMKEAG, 
II. 


HE Doctor declined to give any account of their trip 
up the river until after supper, as they had partaken 
of nothing but a hasty lunch since leaving camp in the 
morning} 80 securing the cubs with our bundle straps we 
all sat San to supper, well knowing that it would be 
yseless to try to elicit any account of the day’s doings 
until the rigid, determined expression on the Doctor's 
countenance cleared ups and he considered it his duty, 
however, to inform us that the bear must be skinned the 
first thing — ottzante and the ownership of the sanie 
decided by lot; as for the cubs he thought he had a legal 
right to one of them at least. as they had nearly ruined 
what little wearing apparel he had, to say nothing of 
sundry scratches about the knees, somewhat deeper than 
the clothing. ’ 

Supper being finished and our duty having been made 
lain to us, we proceeded to move the carcass of the bear 
rom the boat to the — of our camp=fire, and under the 

direction of Adanis; who was well up in the art of pre» 
paring skins for ornamental purposes, we decided that 
this skin would be the most useful as well as ornamental 
niade into a mat; as the fur was fine and glossy-bliick, so 
in skinning we took great care to remove the feet and 
claws with the skin intact; as well as the head, leaving 
the upper part of the skull with the jaws attached to the 
skin. é cut some stiff slender poles which were quite 
springy; and proceeded to stretch the skin by placing 
them lengthwise and crosswise, bending éach pole so the 
spring would stretch the skin in the right direction: This 
being accomplished, preserving compound was rubbed 
over the flesh side, and it was hung up todry. Lord and 
Pettengill had in the meantime prepared such parts of 
the carcass as they considered the most edible, and con- 
signed the remainder to the river. 

Our work being now done the Doctor informed us that 
the laborer was not only worthy of his hire, but the late 
worker was entitled to an extra supper, and although not 
up to all the mysterious arts of cookery he had prepared 
with his own hands a lunch which he now proposed to 
stake his reputation upon, whereupon he proceeded to 
rake from the coals of our camp-fire three lumps about 
the size of a man’s head; they resembled rocks, but after 
brushing the ashes from them we found them to be com- 
posed of blue clay and were informed that each lump 
contained supper for two. A few smart raps with the 
hatchet sufficed to break the lumps into halves, first dis- 
closing a mass of feathers embedded to the inside of the 
clay ball, then the body of a—‘‘can it be a partridge?’ 
No, but they were done to a rich brown and fragrant 
with appetizing odors, ‘‘truly a lunch fit for the gods.” 

After lunch we repaired to our tent to listen to the 
Doctor’s account of the capture of the bears: 

‘“We paddled up the river as far as the Lower Taylor 
Brook, which we réached about noon, only stopping once 
to try the trout at cold springs, where we caught several 
very fine ones. ile we were quietly resting on the 
right bank at the mouth of the brook, our attention 
was called to a strange whining noise in the river a few 
rods above us. On looking, what was our surprise to see 
a large bear swimming across the Passadumkeag from 
the opposite side, followed by two cubs, which were 
whining piteously, evidently disliking their cold bath. 
The bear was heading for a point about three rods above, 
and a not seen us, as she manifested no fear. 
Heald, with his Ballard across his knee, quietly waited 
for the bear to reach the shore. Heald raised his rifle to 
his shoulder, and at the same time giving a sharp whistle 
to attract her attention. She raised her head to listen. 
and on the instant the crack of Heald’s rifle echoed 
among the hills. The bear made one convulsive struggle 
and sank to the ground just at the edge of the river, the 
ball had entered her brain just forward of theear. Heald 
and myself sprang to the shore to intercept the cubs, 
while Pettengill took to the boat to head them off should 
they attempt to recross the river, a precaution which 
saved us the cubs, for as we reached the bank they turned 
and swam for the opposite shore. Pettingell was on 
hand, the bow of his boat not 6ft. from them, the stern 
near the bank. I apeane aboard, at the same time giving 
the boat a vigorous push in the direction of the cubs. 
We were upon them before they reached the opposite 
shore, and succeeded in getting a rope around their necks 
without much trouble while they were in the water. We 
then lifted them into the boat regardless of their teeth 
and claws, and hitched them up closely. They were 
sorry-looking objects, their resistance seemed to be wholly 
defensive. It was not without a pang of regret that we 
lifted the carcass of the dead bear into the boat. The 
cries of the little ones were distressing, they were trem- 
bling with fear, or the effects of their cold swim, but the 
warm sun soon dried them off, and if it did not elevate 
their spirits it certainly improved their paps We 
decided to return to camp at once, concluding that pad- 
dling a boat twenty miles and capturing three bears was 
a day’s work not to be grinned at.” 

The Doctor’s account of their day’s doings, being thus 
briefly told, we retired to our couches, a tired but happy 
company. 

We arose the next morning feeling none the worse for 
our hard jaunt and tiresome work of the day before. Our 
breakfast consisted (in addition to our usual fare of fried 
trout, baked potatoes and coffee) of a bountiful supply of 
broiled bear’s steak, which our guides declared to be very 
toothsome. We decided, however, than an appetite for 
bear’s steak would have to be acquired, and as time with 
us was precions, we concluded that trout were good 
enough for us. As the day promised to be lowry, we 
decided to remain about camp, as we had much to do. 
We first made a rude cage about 2}ft. square, in which 
to keep and transport the cubs. We found it no easy job 


to remove them from the box (into which we put them | p 


during the night) but with the aid of the straps which we 
had put around their necks, as a second precaution against 
escape, we finally succeeded in dragging them out with- 
out injury, and placed them in the cage. The Doctor 
proposed to devote the day to civilizing them. They 
were not at all inclined to be petted at first, but after two 
or three hours’ persistent and gentle stroking about the 
head and face with a smooth stick, scratching their ears 
and rubbing them under the jaws, the Doctor so far over- 
came their fears that they allowed him to stroke them 
with his hand, and even seemed to solicit it. We then pre- 
pared some condensed milk by diluting it largely with 
warm water, and making it quite sweet, which, after a 


little patient coaxing, the Doctor succeeded in making 
them eat from his hand, While lapping the milk they 
kept up a constant ae noise, lou 

for several rods. 

the nest of dry moss which we had gathered for them, 
and soon were oblivious of all the restraints that civiliza- 
had placed upon them. 


and by noon the sun was shining bright and warm. 
Heald suggested, ‘“‘that as we were all languishing for 
something to do,” we avail ourselves of this opportunity 
to pot our trout, which we had promised to take home to 
some of our friends (we had taken into camp several two- 
gallon stone ~~ this purpose, together with such 
other materials 

manner), This suggestion was approved by the whole 


casting ous flies, and commenced the exciting sport. 
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enough to be heard 
ter eating the milk, they went into 


As the day advanced the clouds began to clear away, 


as were needed to preserve trout in this 


y, as this would call for more fishing, about seventy- 
ve being required to fill our pots. The first thing to be 


done was to prepare our ground oven for cooking the fish. 
This Lord and Pettengill knew just how to do, and they 
proceeded at once to dig a trench six feet long by eight- 


teen inches wide and one foot deep, this they filled with 


dry wood and set a-fire, which was left burning for two 
or thiee hours, As soon as the sun be 


to cast shadows 
upon the river, we each selected a favorite locality fo 


Lord and Pettengill were to dress the fish as fast as 


caught: The trout; if aes seemed more plentiful 
than on the preceding day, the river seemed fairly alive 


with them. I believe it was possible for one man to have 


caught one hundred in two hours, with tackle and flies 
of suitable strength to permit of landing at once. Fish- 


ing as we were with single fly, and being from five to 
fifteen minutes in landing each fish; we had at half-past 


six caught seventy-three, an average of twelve to each 


man in little over one and ahalf hour’s fishing. Our guides 
had them dressed and all ready to pack into the pot. 
Our method of potting was to pack them heads and 


tails, as closely as possible, sprinkling over each a a 


handful of whole spices. hen the pots were full we 
put into each 14 pints vinegar and 2lbs. of butter or olive 


oil, then putting on the covers and stopping the joints 
with clay, we raked open the coals and placed the pots 


near the bottom of the trench, covering et, with 
ashes and coals, where they remained without further 


attention for six hours, Lord engaging to remove them at 
the proper time. Prepared in this way trout are simpl 

delicious, and may be kept for months if not disturbed. 
It being now 7 o’clock and our ‘‘labors,” or rather pleas- 
ures, of the day done, while supper was preparing we 
listened to a brief lecture by the Doctor on the training of 
wild animals, with practical illustrations. After supper 


we mapped out our trips for the next two days, and wrap- 


ping ourselves in our blankets, were soon enjoying undis- 
turbed repose. F, 


Unity, Me. 


THE UPPER DAM TROUT. 


OSTON, Mass., Nov. 7.—The FOREST AND STREAM 
was never better appreciated than to-day, in the 
minds of its angling readers at least. That was a magni- 
ficent piece of newspaper work it contained last week, 
and it was all the better for the reason that it leaves no 
chance for doubt in the minds of anglers that trout have 
been taken the past season at the Upper Dam, between 
Mooselucmaguntic and Richardson Lakes in Maine, in a 
manner entirely unsportsmanlike, and in a way which, 
if followed up, would very soon lead to the depletion of 
trout in these remarkable waters to a greater extent than 
one not familiar with this region—even with that par- 
ticular location—would be led to suppose. In the first 
place the Upper Dam stops the flow of the water of the 
entire Androscoggin system at that point—the water of 
two great iakes and one of smaller size, besides numerous 
ponds and streams. It is natural for the trout family to 
seek the upper waters at the commencement of the breed- 
ing season. Nature has implanted the instinct. It is the 
one great effort of the parent trout to deposit the spawn, 
their young, in the safer waters of the smaller rivers and 
brooks, where they can stay in comparative safety till 
— sufficiently large to care for themselves in the 
eeper waters. Hence it is that the great majority of 
trout in Richardson Lake below the Upper Dam, at the 
time the breeding furor is on, are struggling to pass that 
obstruction and reach the streams above. It is true that 
some of the trout might seek the streams flowing into 
that lake at other points, but they are very small when 
compared with the great volume of water that passes the 
Upper Dam. Unfortunately, in the Salmo fontinalis, the 
desire to breed begins earlier than on the first day of 
October, at which date the law for their protection comes 
on. Indeed, female trout with nearly ripe spawn may be 
found at that point as early as the middle of August. 
The females are headed up the stream, and they are 
vigorously followed by the males. When trout are in 
the breeding state it is possible for any one, with even 
moderate skill, to devise means whereby they may be 
destroyed. They are all headed toward the breeding 
grounds, and they are so changed from their usual wary 
nature that they permit of the passage of boats directly 
over, and within a foot or two cf them, without the least 
alarm. If one could but get the control of a single one 
of the gates at the Upper Dam, with the condition that 
no other gate was to be opened, and watch this gate care- 
fully with the proper arrangement of hooks and sinkers 
at hand, he would be able to secure nearly every fish that 
desired to up the stream, and in this manner he 
would be sure of taking a very great proportion of the 
trout that inhabit the lake below. 

Such fishing as this is what the FOREST AND STREAM 
has succeeded in so admirably bringing to light, though 
it is possible that it was only being pursued in a rather 
moderate degree. Indeed the parties shown up in that 
aper are not the only ones who have indulged in watch- 
ing trout with lines on the bottom at that point. It has 
been going on for years, only the excess with which it 
has been practiced has led to its exposure this year. What 
has been going on is now oe _ thanks to the 
FOREST AND STREAM, and the Maine Fish Commissioners 
will know what to do. They will know what sort of 
legislation to ask for at the session of the Legislature of 
that State in 1888-9. A warden is sadly needed to be 
stationed at the Upper Dam, but no angler that I have 
talked with desires that Mr. Stewart’s offer to pay the 
expenses of such an officer be accepted. The universal 
expression is that no such warden is wanted there. If it 


be necessary to shorten the open season at that point by, 
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including September, then let it be done, is the idea of all 


the true anglers that I have talked with on the subject. 
Again, a suitable fishway is suggested; but that idea is 
also repudiated by some who have given the subject con- 


siderable thought. The exposure which the FOREST AND 


STREAM has made will put all trout jiggers at that point 
in their true light hereafter. Anglers with any show of 


ride will refrain from the practice. Indeed a copy of the 
OREST AND STREAM’s articles printed in large type, 


should be framed and hung up at the Upper Dam, in 
order that the exposure be not forgotten, and that it 
might be pointed to in the case of the possible attempt of 
strangers to take trout in any manner other than with the 
fly like a real sportsman. Every person I have met that 
takes an interest in such matters, is highly pleased with 
the prospect that unfair and illegal fishing at the Upper 
Dam is now in a fair way to be stopped. 


SPECIAL. 


THE MAINE JIGGING CaSE.—In Mr. A. N. Cheney’s 


letter, page 287, sixth paragraph, for ‘‘After breakfast 
time,” read ‘“‘At breakfast time.” In ninth paragraph, 


for ‘‘but I did not see him fish the pond or stream below,” 


read, “but I did not see him fish the pool or stream be- 
low.” 


SALT-WATER NOTES. 


LUEFISH are our most general salt-water game fish. 
They inhabit the waters of our entire Atlantic coast 


and are readily taken with hook and line, and are really 
good food fish. I do not know that they or drum or sheeps- 
head are found on the Pacific; I never saw any of them 
there. Drum and sheepshead are seldom taken north of 
New Jersey, but are quite common along the coast south 
of that latitude. The bluefish come to the New Jersey 
coast in May, when the menhaden come, and are found 


there with the menhaden until quite cold weather. They 
feed on menhaden and other small fish, When a school 
of bluefish are feeding they make such commotion that 
those who are accustomed to their habits at once know 
what it means; the same with Spanish mackerel off the 
west coast of Florida. There would be scarcely a gull in 
sight, and in a very short time hundreds would gather 
over the school, darting down to catch the little fish that 
the bluefish have driven to the surface of the water. These 
gulls must have a very far sight or a sense that we know 
very little about, to be attracted by a school of fish so far 
off. It is really a novel sight worth geeing. 

Ten years ago bluefish were very numerous; it was really 
good and profitable sport trolling for them outside the 
beach and inlets and in the channels inside. I have known 
two men to catch two tons in two tides. I was once off 
Seven Miles beach, near Hereford Inlet, with the life- 
saving station men who set their gillnet while we fished 
for so-called red drum (spotted redfish). We caught five 
of the red drum weighing about 35lbs. each. We took 
with the net 347 bluefish, average 12lbs. each, and they 
were readily sold for 5cts. per pound. I speak of this to 
show their abundance. For some years past bluefish and 
menhaden have been disappearing from the coast. There 
are so few bluefish that very few seek them, and the men- 
haden fishery is not so profitable to the pursenets of fish 
factories. I have been informed that this fall there has 
been a greater run of menhaden and bluefish than for some 
years past, and alittle harvest has been made by the purse- 
nets. This would show that the bluefish and menhaden 
are not destroyed, but that such fish will again be on this 
coast. I have seen fleets of steamers and sailing crafts 
after the menhaden, so that I do not see how any fish could 
escape; their nets are only one inch mesh, and take in all 
kinds of fish. This is the case, Iam informed, along the 
whole coast where menhaden are found. They and other 
fish must be very much more prolific than we have any 
conception of not to be exterminated by such netting. 
The public and sportsmen would be very loath to part 
with the bluefish. A 12lb. bluefish on a rod and reel is 
about as much as the fisherman wants to tend to at one 
time. I know of no stronger and vigorous fish. 

Codfish come to this coast in November and are there 
all winter. They feed on small sand eels 2 to 3 inches 
long which abound on the sand bars, especially off Long 
Beach. The codfish are taken very readily with hook and 
line, and clam bait is used. They are caught from a 
quarter of a mile to five miles out tosea. They are quite 
numerous and one would think that a codfish fishery 
established there would be profitable. I have known 
boats to be launched from the beach and catch 500 to 600 
a day, weighing from 5lbs. to 20lbs. each. Pursenets for 
the fish factory do not appear to disturb them. 

PURVES. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


WEATHERSFIELD COVE, near Hartford, Conn., has long 
been a favorite fishing ground for net-fishermen, who 
have taken out bushels of bass and other fish. Last week 
some West Hartfort anglers caught William Frazier and 
Leander Taylor, of Cromwell, dragging the cove with a 
seine for bass and pickerel. Game Warden A. C. Collins, 
of Hartford, was called on, and the two netters were ar- 
rested and convicted before Justice Adams. 


Sishculture. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Ca 








THE UNITED STATES COMMISSION.—Since the pub- 
lication of our list of Fish Commissioners last week, the 
Assistant Commissioner, Maj. T. B. Ferguson, has resigned, 
and the President has appointed Dr. J. H. Kidder, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.., to fill the vacancy. Dr. Kidder was a surgeon 
in the U. S. Navy, and resigned in 1884 in order to devote his 
time and services to the investigations of the Fish Commis- 
sion. He bought land adjoining that of the Commission at 
Wood’s Holl, Mass., and built a residence on it so that he 
might be2near the laboratory and the hatchery. He wasa 
warm friend of the late Commissioner, Prof. Spencer F. 
Baird, and is a man well fitted for the duties of Assistant 
Commissioner. 


THE NATIONAL FISHERY ASSOCIATION will hold 
a meeting at the United States Hotel, New York city, on 
Wednesday, Nov. 16, at_ ten o’clock, A. M., to listen to re- 

orts, elect officers, and adopt such measures as shall be 

eemed expedient for proper representation of the fishery 
interests of the United States in all matters pertaining to 
National or State legislation, especially in regard to the leg- 
islation which must follow the present diplomatic action of 
the Government. 
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A TRIBUTE TO PROFESSOR BAIRD. 


Wr, YORK, Nov. 5, 1887.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
| I herewith inclase a eulogy of Professor Spencer F. 
Baird, which ge in the last issue of the Deutsche 

n Ctreular, thinking that possibly you 
would be glad to introduce it into your columns so that the 
countless number of friends in this country of the distin- 
— man may know what is. thought of him in other 
ands.—GEO. SHEPARD PaGk, Corresponding Member of 


Fischeret Vere 


the Deutsche Fischerei Verein. 
SPENCER F. BAIRD. 


A noble friend in a far-away land—a benefactor of the 
German Fishery Society—has pane away. We mourn at 
fish scholar, who, through a 

long life, has devoted himself to the interchange between 
America and Europe of eee concerning natural his- 
n for years 

untiring in his efforts to stock Germany with the riches of 
American waters. Without the expectation of either praise 
or thanks, he was ever ready to answer questions or give 
to the German 


the grave of an earnest, unse 


tory and natural philosophy, and who has 


advice. More than this, he always offe 
Fishery Society that which, after his careful consideration 


he thought would be of most benefit to Germany and would 
be most easily acclimatized. To him the fauna of our coun- 
try’s streams is indebted for the addition, since 1878, of not 
less than four of the noblest fish of the salmon family, 
which having become thoroughly acclimatized are now our 
assured property. These are the landlocked salmon, the 


rainbow trout, the brook trout and whitefish. 


We are aiso indebted to him for the black bass and catfish 
highly valued in America, from which we are promised much 
benefit. No less than 10,000,000 eggs have been transported 
to Germany from the boundless treasures controlled by the 


United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries. 


We have also to thank Mr. Spencer F. Baird for the parti- 
cipation by America in the International Exposition at Ber- 
He was very urgent in advocating it and the 
result was a most magnificent completeness of the American 
department, and it was at once declared the most instructive 


lin in 1880. 


and important exhibit of any country represented, so that 
the greatest award of His Majesty, the Emperor, was 
assigned to Professor Baird. 

May America acknowledge the worth of this noble man 
and ever honor his labors and him, who through a powerfu 
initiative renewed the almost decimated fishculture, and 
who has distributed in the waters throughout the east and 
the west of that mighty land the fish which were natives of 
but single streams and lakes in limited localities, who even 
had steam vessels built for the purpose of using them as 
hatching houses, and to whom every attempt was welcome 
which had for its aim the acclimatization in America of 
European fish. That in this last respect we have been able 
to be of service to our never to be forgotton friend, affords 
us much gratification. Two species (Karpfe and Forelle) 
formerly unknown on the American continent, were brought 
there from Germany, and astonishing results followed. The 
carp (if such an expression may be permitted) has begun a 
new life there. As it in the shortest time increased to al- 
most unknown quantities, the Americans immediately began 
discussing the best means of taking care of the newcomer, 
and a publication has been established devoted exclusively 
to the culture of carp in the various regions of the Union. 

We learn with satisfaction that Prof. G. Brown Goode, for 
some years a co-worker with Prof. Baird, will fill the vacant 
place. May the loved scholar, whom many of us remember, 
worthily follow the footsteps of his predecessor. He will at 
all times find us ready to work with him in the same spirit 
of brotherhood which bound us to the deceased. 

Spencer F, Baird was born at Reading, Pa., on the 8th of 
February, 1823. He was Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Washington, He died on the 18th of August, this 

ear, at Wood’s Holl, He will long continue to live in the 
earts of his German as well as his American friends. Ave 
cara anima. 


BERLIN, Oct. 13, 1887, 


PROPAGATION OF CODFISH. 


7 E take the following from the Cape Ann (Mass.) Breeze: 
The United States Fish Commission, which has done 

so much valuable service forthe New England fishing interest 
is about to establish a fish hatching station at this place, anc 
the Commission will, it is said, ask the Lighthouse Board 
for permission to erect a suitable building on Ten Pound 
Island. The contemplated movement is meeting with much 
favor from the principal fishing owners and fishermen of 
other New England ports as well as here. They have brought 
the matter to the attention of Captain J. W. Collins of the 
Fish Commission schooner Grampus, whose opinion is asked 
on the subject, and the necessity of establishing such a station 
for the artificial propagation of food fishes, as the fishermen 
believe that much benefit will come from it in the near future. 

A large number of our fishermen who depend solely on the 
inshore fishing, say that unless something is done to stock 
the waters by artificial means, the fish near the coast will be- 
come extinct. They believe that the propagation and dis- 
tribution of salt water fish can be carried on as successfully 
as has been done with fresh water fish, which the United 
States Fish Commission have done so well with in stockin 
all the great lakes and rivers. In 1878 and ’79 the Fis 
Commission had a station here, and the first experiment of 
hatching codfish was successfully accomplished. From the 
results of their labor one and a half millions of young fry 
were hatched and deposited in the harbor. At that time 
codfish were very scarce along the shores of the Gulf of Maine, 
especially off Cape Ann and in Ipswich Bay, and the prose- 
eution of fishing in those waters was generally a failure, and 
fish enough could not be caught to supply the local markets 
of Essex county. Two years after the Commission had de- 
posited the young cod in this vicinity the harbor was seen to 
swarm with small codfish from nine to eleven inches long. 
It was then thought by the fishermem that the appearance 
of these small fish in these waters was none other than the 
result of the labors of the Commission. The years of 1884 and 
°85 found the fish off Cape Ann and in Ipswich Bay abund- 
antly. They had grown to fair proportions, and were caught 
in large quantities by the shore fishermen on trawls and in 

ill nets; while the codfish were never seen so plentiful off 

ape Ann as during the winter and spring of 1886-7, and the 
fish were of a very large size. 

Captain Lovel Hodgdon, one of the best known and most 
successful fishermen on the coast, says the largest hauls of 
codfish he ever saw taken were taken last spring, within five 
milés of Eastern Point. He took 60,000 pounds in two days’ 
fishing. Fora period of eight weeks the fishermen caught 
several million pounds. 

David Tarr, of the large wholesale firm of James G. Tarr 
& Brother, says that the large school of codtish which has 
frequented the coast of late years is due to the earlier efforts 
of the Fish Commission, and if they will only establish a 
station here and keep on hatching codfish that the in- 
shore waters will become ig! prolific, and the shore fisher- 
men in winter will get all the fish necessary to ry the 
markets and make good paying voyages. Captain J. W. 
Collins, who has had much experience in this matter, and 
whose opinion in all matters appertaining to fishing is second 
to none, (as will be seen by the following letter which he re- 
cently received on his return from his summer exploration 
around the coast of Newfoundland, Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
etc.) believes that the artificial propagation of codfish can 
be successfully accomplished, and that it will be of great 
benefit to the ermen. 


Col. McDonald, who is in charge of propagation and dis. 
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a hatchery on Ten Pound Island to 
tion of all kinds of sea fish. We can see no reason why t 


tates for fish hatching. since it 


spawning condition. 


he received the following letter which explains itself: 


had not found any; and furthermore, you h 
had got nearly home, on Brown’s 


caught at all, they woul 


Acting upon your opinion, we 


barrel. The 130 barrels he had on board. caught in Ba 


materially in reducing the cost of fish to the consumers. 


accurate work in this department. Yours truly, ROWE & 
JORDAN. 


fishing, and the great quantities of fish taken attracted much 
attention, for it was wondered by the most experienced 
fishermen how such a school of fish should be seen off Cape 
Ann. The following are a few of the many vessels and their 
daily catches, which are unparalleled in the history of the 
fishing on this coast: Schooner Abby A. Snow with 12 men 
in one day caught 44,000lbs., four miles off Eastern Point; 
schooner Rising Star, 10 men, 39,0001bs.: schooner Dixie, 8 
men, 40,0001 bs.; Breeze, 4 men, 20,000; Teddie,3 men, 10,0001bs., 
and this increase was resumably all from the work of the 
Fish Commission. The result of such work as has been 
mentioned is doubly beneficial; not only is the producer 
benefited, but the consumer of fish is enabled to obtain a 
finer food at less expense than now, when vessels must go 
hundreds of miles from home ports to secure the finny 
treasures of the ocean. 


HAGERSTOWN, Md., Nov. 6.—A new factor has been intro- 
duced into Washington ane a. Thursday night, 
while the Republicans were holding an outdoor political 
meeting in Clear Spring, a skunk, attracted from his moun- 
tain haunts by the startling assertions made by the orators, 
put in an appearance, and with little ado put an untimely 
end to the meeting.—Baltimore Sun. 


Che Kennel. 


FIXTURES. 


DOG SHOWS. 


Dec. 6 to 8.—Third Annual Dog Show of the Central Berkshire 
Poultry, Pigeon and Pet Stock ociation. W.T. Webster, Sec- 
retary, Lee. Mass. 

Dec. 6 to 10.—Second Annual Dog Show of the Northern Illinois 
Poultry and Pet Stock Association, at Rockford, Ill. W. J. 
Hamley, Superintendent. 

Dec. if to 16.—Third Annual Dog Show of the Winsted Kennel 
— D. Hallett, Superintendent, Winsted, Conn. Entries 
close Dec. 3. 

Jan. 28 to 27, 1888.—First Dog Show of the Agusta Pet Stock and 
Poultry Association, at ta, Ga. 

Feb. 21 to 24, 1888.—T welfth Annual Show of the Westminster Ken- 
nel Club, Madison Square Garden, New York. James Mortimer, 
Superintendent. 

pril 3 to 6.—Fourth Annual Dog Show of the New England 
Kennel Club, at Boston, Mass. J. W. Newman, Secretary. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 15.—Robins Island Field Club’s Annual Trials on the club 
grounds, Robins Island, New York. 

Nov. 21.—Ninth Annual Field Trials of the Eastern Field Trials 
Club, at High Point N. C. W. A. Coster, Secretary, Flatbush, 
Kings County, N. Y. / 

Dec. 12.—First Annual Field Trials of the American Field 
_ Club, at Florence, Ala. C. W. Paris, Secretary, Cincinnati, 


‘Jan. 10, 1888,—Second Annual Field Trials of the Texas Field 








Trials Club, at Marshall, Tex. W. L. Thomas, Secretary, Mar- 


shall, Tex. 

yee, 16.—Fifth Annual Field Trials of the Pacific Coast Field 
Trial Club, near Kingsburgh, Cal. N. P. Shelden, Secretary, 320 
Sansome street, San Francisco, Cal. 





A. K. R.—SPECIAL* NOTICE. 


T= AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration 
of pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is 
published every month. Entries close on the lst. Should be in 
early. Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed 
envelope. Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. 
No entries inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription 
“$1.50. Address “American Kennel Register,” P. 0. Box 2882, New 
York. Number of entries already printed 5492. 


WESTERN FIELD TRIALS ASSOCIATION.—Kansas 
City, Mo., Oct. 30.—Hditor Forest and Stream: I have re- 
ceived this morning the delayed entry of an additional dog 
for the All-Aged Stake, which please add to your list, 
namely, Mr. L. B. Sugg’s lemon and white setter Bun Roy 
(San Roy—Queen Bess), 2yrs. 7mos.—R. C. VAN Horn, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. 


ROBINS ISLAND FIELD TRIALS CLUB.—The annual 
field trials will be held Nov. 15. The judges invited to serve 
are Judge C. E. Pratt, Mr. Jacob Pentz and Col. L. C. Bruce. 
There will be 2,000 new quail on the preserve by the 10th of 


be month and another thousand will be put out after the j 


als. 


tribution for the Commission, is ery desirons of qiablishing 
used for the propaga- 
Why this 


lace should not be one of the principal stations in the United 
sses facilities unsur- 
passed. Sea fish of all kinds for hatching purposes can be 
readily secured at the proper seasons of the year, when in 
he advantages which may accrue to 
our fisheries by the combined scientific and practical work of 
the U.S, Fish Commission have often keen demonstrated, 
but perhaps never more forcibly than during the present 


year. 

Captain Collins in the Grampus sailed from here early in 
the season for an exploration around Newfoundland and 
Labrador with a view to locate the whereabouts of the 
mackerel, and on his return was asked by many his opinion 
with regard to the prospects found. After giving his views 


GLOUCESTER, Mass., Sept. 29, 1887.—Capt. J. W. Collins: 
Dear Sir—You may remember, about the first of this month 
we asked you if you could give any information about the 
prospect of mackerel in and about the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and adjacent waters. You said during your trip there in 
the schooner Grampus, from which you had just returned, 
you had observed very carefully all signs tending to show 
the presence of mackerel in any considerable a and 

ept a drag 

et out all the time you were sailing, and had found abso- 
lutely no food for mackerel, until 5 ae your return trip you 
ank, or this side of it, 

and there you found food in large quantities, which you con- 
sidered to bea panes sure prospect, if mackerel were 
\ be caught upon our own shores; 
which judgement has proved accurate and very valuable. 
On the 7th of September, a few days after our conversation 
with you, we received a dispatch from Capt. Cameron, of our 
schooner Gatherer, at Souris, P. E. I., asking for instruction 
how to proceed, saying the tag se looked to be fair there. 
: y irected our captain to come 

home immediately. He started, and seven days later he 
caught 350 barrels of mackerel eight miles from Eastern 
Point, in Massachusetts Bay, and they were sold for $18 ong 
t. 


Lawrence, were sold for $13.50 per barrel, and he had been 
ten weeks catching them. We think the researches and ex- 
periments of the U.S. Fish Commission have been of great 
value to us in many ways and to the country at large. The 
matter of hatching salt-water fish will eventually help very 


Permit us, in conclusion, to express our hearty sympathy 


with the work of the U. S. Fish Commission, and you in 
particular, as a representative of it, for your earnest and 


The large shore fleet which was engaged last spring in cod- 


[Nov. 10, 1897, 








































AMERICAN FIELD TRIALS ENTRIES. 


Pennsylvania 2, Tennessee 17, Virginia 2, Wisconsin 6, 


SETTERS. 


MAy (James N. Maclin, Keeling, Tenn.) 
and tan bitch, May 2, 1886 (Gath’s Mark—Dell). 


bitch, Feb. 2, 1885 (Ben Hill—Joe W.) 


Hatchie) 
dog, Oct. 18, 1885 (Roderigo—Gem). 
R 


Sue). 

and tan bitch, Dec. 26, 1885 (Prince B.—Donna). 

tan dog, June, 1882 (Lava Rock—Leddersdale). 

white dog, May, 1885 (Baden Baden—Grover’s Daisy). 
DAISEY F. 

white bitch, September, 1883 (Gleam—Dean). 


DAD WILSON (J. Shelle Hudson, Covington, Ky.), black, 
white and tan dog, Aug. 9. 1884 (Cambridge—Dido I1.). 


KEYSTONE (S. L. Boggs, Pittsburgh, Pa.), black, white and 


tan dog, June 27, 1885 (Gladstone—Sue). 

TAsso (Jerry Cockrell, Mem his, Tenn.), black, white and 
tan, October, 1883 (Startle—Ne lie C.). 

GAY GLADSTONE (B. P. Holliday, Prairie Station, Miss.), 
orange and white bitch, Dec. 26, 1884 (Gladstone—Florence). 

MANDAN (R. B. Morgan, Akron, Ohio), blue belton dog, 
June, 1883 (Count Noser—Lola). 

KING NOBLE (J. I. Case, Jr., Racine, Wis.), blue belton and 
white dog, Aug. 28, 1883 (Count Noble—Rosalind). 

Krne’s MARK (J. I. Case, Jr.), blue belton and white dog, 
April 12, 1886 = Noble—Belle Belton). 

IXIE BELTON (J. I. Chase, Jr.), black and white bitch, 
March 27, 1885 (Dick B.—Belle Belton). 

Kine’s DAN (J. I. Case, Jr.), blue belton dog, July 26, 
1885 (King Noble—Elsie Belton). 

BESSIE B. (Leredo Kennel, Racine, Wis.), blue belton bitch, 
July 25, 1885 (King Noble—Elsie Belton). 

BOHEMIAN GIRL (Leredo Kennel), black and white bitch 
(Count Noble—Mollie Belton). 

Juno A. (Memphis and Avent Kennel, Memphis, Tenn.), 
black and white bitch, May 14, 1882 (Druid—Ruby). 

Cassio (Memphis and Avent Kennel), black, white and 
tan dog, April 28, 1885 (Count Noble—Lizzie Hopkins). 

JEAN VAL JEAN (Memphis and Avent Kennel), black, 
white and tan a 7, 1885 (Mingo—Twin Maud). 

ALLIE JAMES (Memphis and Avent Kennel), lemon and 
white bitch, March 7, 1885 (Mingo—Twin Maud). 

CHANCE ones and Avent Kennel), black, white and 
tan dog, June 1, 1885 (Roderigo—Bo-Peep). 

NAT GOODWIN (Memphis and Avent Kennel), black, white 
and tan dog, June 1, 1885 (Roderigo—Bo-Peep). 

OLLIE S? (Memphis and Avent Kennel), black, white and 
tan bitch, March 7, 1886 (Paul Gladstone—Lottie). 

NELLIE CAMBRIDGE (Richard Dorman, Cincinnati, Ohio). 
black, white and tan bitch, June 18, 1885 (Ricket—Daisy 
ar 

PRINCE (D. E. Rau, Lawrenceburg, Tenn.), black and white 
dog (Jeff—May). 

YCLONE (H. A. Renfroe, Cole City, Ga.), black, white and 
tan dog, Jan. 1, 1884 (Lightning—Dora Royal). 

May M. iR. B. ee, deputy, Akron, O.), black, white 
and tan bitch (Duke—Fannie). 7 

Bun Roy (L. B. Saggs, Memphis, Tenn.), liver and white 
dog, March 30, 1885 (San Roy—Queen Bess). 

DUKE (A. S. Bishop, Pittsburgh, Pa.), black, white and 
tan dog (Doncaster—Flirt). ; 

GLOSTER (J ames L. Breese, Tuxedo Park), black, white anc 
tan dog, July 24, 1884 (Dashing Rover—Trinket). 

NORTIER at ohn W. Besserer, Helena, Mont.), no particu- 
lars given. 

DAN (W. B. Shattuc, Cincinnati, O.), liver and white dog, 
Aug. 9, 1884 (Cambridge—Dido II.). 

CounT Paris (C. . Paris, Cincinnati, O.), liver and 
white dog, May 2, 1886 (Count. Noble—Dido EL). 

CAMBRIA (Thos, Johnson, Winnipeg, Manitoba) blue bel- 
ton bitch (Cambridge—Pet Laverack). 

JIM BLUDSOE (J. W. Renfroe, Atlanta, Ga.), dog, Dec. 3, 
1883 (Baden Baden—Daisy Dot). 


POINTERS. 


Spor (J. B. C. Lucas, St. Louis, Mo.), liver and white dog’ 
1883 (Drake—Fan). 

JOE PAPE (John Dress, Little Rock, Ark.), black ~~ 

BEAU OF PoRTLAND (H. F. Farnham, Portland, Me.), black, 
white and tan dog, Nov. 18, 1885 (Graphic—Zitta). 

Pap SMIZER (Chas. Wheaton and Gustave Sander, Dayton, 
O.), liver and white dog, J 4 24, 1884 (Meteor—Diana). 

DUKE oF HESSEN (F. R. Hitchcock, New York), liver and 
white dog, May 9, 1885 (Luck of ener, 7 

GRAPHIC (Graphic Kennels, Netherlands, N. J.), liver and 
white dog, April 15, 1881 (Bonus Sancho—Fursdon Juno). 

BRACKET (Graphic Kennels), liver and white dog, Feb. 8, 
1884 (Graphic—Leach’s Bloomo). _ ; 

LAD oF Bow ——— Kennels), liver and white dog, March 
19, 1884 (Graphic—J. Price’s Climax). ; 

Beppo III. (Graphic Kennels), liver and white dog, May 
26 


—Meally) 
18, 1886 a Bloomo). 





, 1884 ( 5 

GRAPHIC III. (Graphic Kennels), liver and white dog, Feb. 

MEALLY (Graphic Kennels), liver and white bitch, July 12, 
1881 (Statter’s Pat—J. Price’s Climax). ; 

REVEL III. (Graphic Kennels, Netherlands, N. J.), liver 
and white bitch, Feb. 2, 1883 (Graphic—Bery)). 7 

Lass OF Bow (Graphic Kennels, Netherlands, N. J.), liver 
and white bitch, March 19, 1884 (Graphic—J. Price’s 
Climax). 

_. (Graphic Kennels, Netherlands, N. J.), liver and 
white bitch, August, 1881 (Bang II.—Weppel’s Belle). 

Nick oF Naso (C. J. Peshall, Jersey City, N. J.), liver and 
white dog, April 15, 1885 (Naso II.—Pettigo). : 

Rop (W. B. Stafford, Trenton, Tenn.), liver and white dog, 
1884 (Meteor—Dell). ; : 

REx (W. B. Stafford, Trenton, Tenn.), liver and white dog, 
1886 (Mainspring—Dell). ; 

JOY OF PRINCE (J. A. Purcell, Hickory Grove, Va.), liver 
and white bitch, Aug. 23, 1885 (Purcell’s Flock finder—Ion). 


CHAMPION STAKE. 


GATH’s MARK (James N. Maclin. Keeling, Tenn.), black. 
white and tan setter dog, May 23, 1884 (Gath—Gem). 4 

RICHMOND vs ames E. Gill, Franklin, Pa.), liver and white 
pointer dog, July 27, 1883 (Vandevort’s Don—Beulab). 

RODERIGO (Memphis & Avent Kennels, ——— Tenn.), 
black, white and tan dog (Count Noble—Twin aud). 

C, W. Paris, Sec. and Treas. 
CINCINNATI, O, 


OLLOWING are the entries for the All-Aged Stake anq 

_ Champion Stake of the American Field Trials Cly} 
trials next month. There are 41 setters and 9 pointers, a 
total of 60, distributed thus: Arkansas 2, Connecticut 1, 
Georgia 2, Kentucky 1, Maine 1, Manitoba 1, Mississippi 3, 
Missouri 1, Montana 1, New Jersey 10, New York 2, Ohio 8, 


Jim GLADSTONE (John Dress, Little Rock, Ark.), black: 
white and tan dog, March, 1885 (Paul Gladstone—Busy Bee). 
black, white 
RENA (Chas. F. Loudon, Cincinnati, O.), black and white 


NoBLE C. (Walter H. Drain, Clarksville, Tenn.), black, 
white and tan dog, April 22, 1884 (Count Rapier—Belle of 


Rop Gem (L. A. Boli, Hamilton, O.), black, white and tan 


EEZE GLADSTONE (Wm. A. Buckingham, Norwich, 
Conn.), black, white and tan dog, June, 1885 (Gladstone— 


EFFIE HILL (A. L. Malone, Palo Alto, Miss.), black, white 
Rocks (W. W. Titus, Montpelier, Miss.), black, white and 
DoNnA TELLO (Edward Hyde, Decatur, oh), orange and 


udley & Fisher, Nashville, Tenn.), lemon and 
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INDIANA FIELD TRIALS. 


HE entries for the Indiana Kennel Club’s first annual 
trials at Bicknel, Ind., Nov. 7, came too late for publi- 


gation last week. The list is as follows: 
ALL-AGED STAKE. 


CHANGE (S. H. oowelh, black and white setter dog (Dash- 


ing Don—Daisey Starlight). 


Topsy W.(M. R. WILLIAMS), black, white and tan setter 


itch (Sweep—Lady Pape). 
, LARK P. (Curtis 
(Glen—Topsey S.). 


Jim BLAINE (Joseph Becker), orange and white setter dog 


(Don Nilson—Nellie B.). 


PoLLy II. (J. B. Stoddard), white and black ticked setter 


bitch (Josh Whitcomb—Polly). 


BEN LANIER (Harry S. New) lemon and white pointer dog 





(Jo Bowers— 


KiNG Don (King Don Pointer Kennels), seal brown, white 
and ticked pointer dog (Vandevort’s Don—Vandevort’s 


Luck). 


GLADDES (P. Tindolph), black, white and tan setter bitch 


(Gladstone—Sanborn’s Nellie). 


PENDRAGON (S, H. Socwell), black, white and tan setter 


dog (Count Noble—Floy). 


JACK W. (E. M. Usher), orange and white setter dog (Sar- 


gent—Eva). 
THE DERBY. 


ZETTA KING Don (J. B. Carnahan) lemon and white pointer 


bitch (King Don—Queen Faust). 


GLENNIS (H. A. Comstock), red Irish setter bitch (Chief— 


Grace Glencho). 


UEEN OF TENNESSEE (W. A. Evans), black, white and 


tan setter bitch (Gath’s Hope—Freda). 


CHERRYSTONE (Devonshire Kennels), liver and white 


pointer bitch (Trinket’s Bang—Pearlstone). 
Lou Roy (Royal Robinson), liver and white setter bitch 
(San Roy—Nettle). 


Daisy Roy (Royal Robinson), liver, white and tan setter 


bitch (San Roy—Nettle). 


DASH (John A. Hunter), red Irish setter dog (Royal C.— 


Belle). 
( 


not given). 
RosE (Harry S. New), red Irish setter bitch (Elcho— ——). 


Suot (Joseph Bicker), red and white cross-bred setter dog 


—Nellie B.). 





LINK (Geo. Sluthour), liver and white pointer dog (pedigree 


A RACCOON HUNT. 


HERE may be more invigorating and health-preserving 


sport than hunting the raccoon, but there ot is 
nothing fraught with so much danger. Our party of five left 
Philadelphia last week bound for Peach Bottom, an isolated 
village on the banks of the Susquehanna, for a week’s gun- 
ning. We had scarcely reached our destination and washed 
our hands at the Hotel de Bostick before the subject of coon 
hunting was broached, every one expressing themselves 
favorable to a trial. It was impossible to go that evening, 
so a date was fixed ts suit all parties and the matter dropped 
until it was time to start. How we occupied our time 
between the proposition and the date fixed is scarcely worthy 
of mention, suffice to say that not being experienced gunners, 
we traversed miles of hills and woodland without bagging 
much of the coveted game. Anyhow, the night arrived for 
the discomfiture of the coons.- Upon the man arriving 
with three of the best foxhounds we have seen for some 
time, we prepared ourselves for the chase. 

At about nine o’clock we started out, nine in the party. 
The night was intensely black and — for the useful lan- 
terns which we had there would probably have been some 
trouble ere we had traversed 100yds., the roads being a little 
more rugged than our main thoroughfare of Philadelphia. 
After walking about a mile we were brought to a stand by 
the owner of the dogs oan a halt. In the quiet of the 
night he had heard the distinct howl of his favorite hound 
ye ping as only foxhounds can when on a hot trail. After 
carefully listening we were informed that the dogs had treed 
a coon about half a mile away and nearly at the top of a 
mountain. The next question was how to reach them. The 
hill where we stood was certainly too steep, being nearly per- 
pendicular, so walking a little distance we found a more in- 
viting entry and made a start Sg hands and knees, carry- 
ing our lanterns on our arm. e had not proceeded many 
steps before one of the party missed his footing and in less 
time than it takes to tell it, was precipitated to the bottom 
again. Ho vever, not being ae injured he mad. another 
attempt and finally caught up to the party, using language 
“not suitable for publication.”? With several scratches from 
briers, stabs from locust thorns, we finally reached the dogs 
at the bottom of a sycamore at least 60ft. high. There was 
no doubt as to the coon being here, as these dogs are never 
false. The youngest of the party then ascended the tree 
while the dogs at once stationed themselves at intervals a 
= below the tree waiting for their prey to be shaken 

own. 

In some cases the tree is cut down, but not where it is ac- 
cessible by a good ascensionist. When near the top the boy 
located the object of his search, and gave warning to the 
peer below to be on their guard. e then reached the 

imb whereon Mr. Coon was reposing. With a couple of 

ood shakes the animai made a leap downward, striking in 

is descent an old limb, which snapped off and caused quite 
adiscomfiture among the dogs, for they followed the broken 
limb instead of the coon, and the coon gained a fair advan- 
ae inthe run. The dogs trailed him for about a mile, 
finally driving him to earth at the foot of some rocks, in a 
dangerous place for the party to venture. In fact, had it 
been daylight instead of night, I would not have risked my 
neck for the best farm in the locality, and I can safel 
answer for the rest of our party. With the aid of pipes an 
cigars we endeavored to drive our friend from his earthly 
home with smoke, but he evidently was used to fumigation 
or had another exit, for our efforts were fruitless and the 
hole was abandoned. 

After a tramp up hill and down dale for another hour, the 
dogs all this time working assiduously, we heard a word of 
warning from the oldest of the three to the effect that a 
second coon had been driven toa tree. The hill we climbed 
this time was even worse than the first, being thickly over- 
grown with laurels and locusts. However, we managed 
after an unusual amount of exertion on the part of the fat 
man of the party, to land at the dogs, who were barking at 
an old dead tree with two butts, and both of them hollow. 
For some unlucky reason we started to smoke the most in- 
viting trunk, thinking the coon must be there, but he evi- 
dently had escaped, much to the dissatisfaction of the dogs, 
who knew more about it than wedid. In the attempt to 
smoke the tree the lieutenant of the party had set fire to it, 
and do all in our power we could not extinguish the flames, 
The hunt now looked as though it would terminate in a for- 
est fire, the tree being surrounded by dead leaves and timber; 
but with the shrewdness of old foresters, our chaperone 
took charge of the situation and ordered a space cleared all 
around the tree, and then awaited developments. The — 
In itself was grand, but the outlook was not so rosy, theidea 
of incendiarism striking us in our weak points. Luckily 
—— we prevented further damage after two hours’ hard 

rk. 

Some of the most nervous of the party wanted to give up 
the chase at this point, but the majority persuaded them to 
Continue, soon we went. We had traveled now 2 of 
fen miles; which would surely be equal to fifteen along good 



















right), black, white and tan setter dog 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


roads; but bent on killing a coon we proceeded. In the 
the dogs and was 
' informed by their tonguing that they had t: a um, 
When half a mile away the owner of the dogs could tell by 
um or pole- 
er it was holed or treed. 
We ascended the hill and sure enough the possum was 
treed. To make sure of this fellow we had to shoot him, 
the tree being too small to climb. The gunshot struck his 
hindquarters and down he came; but no sooner had hedoneso 
than away he went like the wind, followed by the dogs who 
grabbed him before he had Bypote ds. and soon bad him 
the hill with much difficulty, 

our lieutenat coming down in a sitting posture, from the ef- 


course of half an hour the captain hea: 


the tongue what they were after, coon, fox, 
cat; and could easily define wheth 


disemboweled. We descend 
fects of which he is to-day eating his meals standing up. 


return home along the Peach Bottom lroad 


road at 2 o’cleck in the morning can imagine our discom- 
fiture and sympathize. We reached the hotel about 3 
o’clock and were welcomed by the cook, who, always on the 
lookout to please, had prepared us some quail on toast. 
The remainder of our trip was spent gunning for birds with 
fair success, We could advise our readers to give this place 
a trial in a month’s time for ducks, as they are very — 


ful. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


PERFORMING WOLVES AT THE WESTMINSTER 


AQUARIUM. 


‘— a directors of this popular pleasure resort have pro- 
vided a good many rare shows for the amusement of 
the public, but nothing so perfectly strange and new has 
of trained 
wolves. Performing dogs are plentiful enough, we have a 
troupe of eleven horses at the Avenue Theatre, we had 
Gougou and his learned pig at the circus last Christmas, 
elephants, too, and all kinds of wild animals have been 
trained to do tricks for public entertainment, but wolves are 
something quite new in this line. The afternoon a 
erwa: 


been produced as Mr. Rudesindo Roche’s trou 


ance that I attended at the Aquarium I learned 
is not so complete as that gone through in the evening. 
When I arrived Mr. Roche was in the middle of his ‘“‘show.”’ 
A high railing is fixed round the Aquaria stage, and the 


cart containing the sixteen wolves, each in a separate com- 


partment, is wheeled into this ring. The proprietor, attired 
in a military costume, directs his pupils by voice, and carries 
for his protection nothing but a couple of whips, one of the 
short riding description, and the other like an ordinary 
driving whip. The first impression the sight of these crea- 
tures makes = a doggy man is their resemblance to a 
smooth gray collie with prick ears. They go through all 
the regular tricks of the ring—standing on chairs, leaping 
over hurdles, etc. I was rather struck with the surly man- 
ner in which they did everything—there was very little of 
that pleasure in their work that dogs exhibit so a. 
The whip has to be brought into play — ye my ut 
never unnecessarily. One can easily see that these savage 
brutes, however well trained, can hardly be called tamed. 
A snarl accompanies everything they do, and when rated 
they crouch like a beaten dog, curl up their lips, and snap 
viciously at the whip—and emit a very canine yelp when 
unished. They know perfectly well what they are told to 
0, but they have to be made to doit. Some of them are 
less ferocious; one or two are even friendly, I noticed also 
that when Mr. Roche praised these they wagged their tails 
with pleasure and “grinned” like collies. The effect is very 
uncanny as they trot round the inclosure, with light, 
stealthy, springy steps, and their shifty eyes watching the 
master, who gives his commands with sharp precision, and 
they obey the command with military quickness. Two of 
them mounted a table and then clambered up one on each of 
Mr. Roche’s arms and balanced themselves there, at the 
same time licking his face; he then let them take meat out 
of his mouth. e last turn is putting his head into the 
mouth of one of them. When the performance is at an end 
the pack are kenneled one by one. In the cart are two rows 
of dens, one above the other, and eight in each; at a distance 
they look like lockers with the doors open. Each wolf, as 
he is called by name, springs into his compartment and the 
door is closed. The last, when summoned, took no notice of 
the order, but rolled about on his back just like a dog play. 
ing. When Mr. Roche prodded him with his foot and told 
him get up, the wolf made an angry snap at his master, who 
immediately stooped down, and grasping the vicious beast 
by the neck, picked it up, carried it across the stage and 
thrust it into its den. Mr. Roche afterward informed us that 
he had received a remonstrance from some well-meaning 
eople about using the whip too freely, but taking the 
erocious and treacherous nature of the creatures into con- 
sideration, we must admit we were surprised to see so little 
of it. A severe flick is required to make an impression, as 
their coat and hide are very thick. It requires extraordinary 
force of will to keep the lot in order when they are all loose 
on the stage. During the second representation at the 
Aquarium, the lot started fighting. Mr. Roche was not able 
to restore order until one of the animals got so terribly 
mauled that it expired shortly after, and their owner did not 
escape without several severe bites on his hands, but a few 
wounds more or less do not trouble him in the least, his 
arms, legs, body and face are covered with scars inflicted by 
his lupine friends. 

Having asked the superintendent of the building, Mr. 
Lingley, for an introduction, I was astonished on being pre- 
sented to Mr. Rudesindo Roche to find the great man of a 
stature much below the average height. He laughed when 
I remarked upon this to him, and said it was only the effect 
of his military ‘‘make up” which gave him on the stage the 
appearance of being a tall man. However, what he lacks in 
height Mr. Roche makes up in breadth and general massive- 
ness. He speaks meer languages and becomes very 
Tan communicative when we struck common ground— ops. 
“Why,” he said, smiling, “it was through dogs that I 
came a public performer as a tamer of wild animals. I will 
tell you all about it. In the first place, I am a Spaniard, 
but I speak German well, from having been established some 
rom in Hamburg as a wine merchant; that is really m 

usiness. I was always an animal lover, and in Hamburg 
owned several big Ulmer dogs, what you call boarhounds, I 
think, and a few horses. trained all of them, dogs and 
horses, to such perfection that I became the talk of the 
town. When, therefore, a well-known circus came to us, the 
lion tamer gave mea call and appeared struck with the con- 
trol I had over my animals. I told him I could train any 
anima]. He immediately offered to bet me £250 that he 
would name an animal [ could not. I accepted the bet, and 
he named the wolf! I confess I felt astonished, and when I 
went to the Hamburg Zoo to have a look at the breed, I saw 
I had my work cut out to train these uneasy, restless beasts. 
Well, I started with five wolves, which I obtained from Mr. 
Carl Hagenbeck. the animal dealer in Germany. He got 
them from Russia. They were about eighteen months old. 
Whether I won my bet? Certainly I did; in one year they 
knew as much as my dogs. I had done this for my private 
satisfaction, but you can imagine my tame wolves were 
talked about, and the next t ing in my_ history is when 
the Hamburger Weinhiindler makes his first public bow 


The success we had attained in killing a possum seemed 
to appease our appetite for coon hunting, so we decided to 
i . We were 
now about three miles from the hotel at 2 0’clock in the 
morning with our lights burnt out. This state of affairs 
looked rather gloomy with three miles of narrow-gauge 
between us to tramp on, the Susquehanna on one side and 
deep precipices on the other. However, we concluded to 
start, and any one who has tramped on a narrow-gauge rail- 
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as a wild-animal trainer, dressed in a semi-military uniform, 
and surrounded by his wolves at the Reichshalle in Berlin. 
That was five years ago, and my contract with the manage- 
ment was £150 for fourteen days’ engagement. Before I was 
allowed thus to make public exhibition of myself, I had been 
obliged to conquer strong domestic prejudices against the 
stage, and so forth. When the curtain went up, I felt nerv- 
ous for the first time in my life—that was stage fright—but 
it soon wore off as the loud plaudits approved each part of 
the performance; the success wasenormous, When the cur- 
tain fell I cried with delight. I remained in Berlin five 
months, and from then abandoned the wine trade for my 
new career. Since that I have appeared in Paris, Moscow, 
St. Petersburg, Vienna, etc. I also got together a regular 
circus of my own, and six trained stags that I then owned 
were greatly admired. In Russia an incendiary set fire tomy 
circus, and all was burnt, vans, properties, horses, stags, 
wolves, everything!” “What did you do then?’’ T asked. 
He gave up the circus idea, and started off to Siberia and 
caught twenty-seven wild wolves, but six of them died en 
route from the bites they received in fighting with one an- 
other. Asked how long it took him to train a wild wolf, Mr. 
Roche replied he had taught four fresh arrivals to perform 
in public within twenty-nine days. I expressed my astonish- 
ment upon hearing this, and also my wonder that with his 
small physique he was able to control such savage brutes, 
who appear to be always on the alert for a chance of attack- 
ing him. ‘It is evident you don’t do it by force,” I said, with 
asmile. ‘‘Ah,’’ replied Mr. Roche, “you are only half right. 
Look here,’’ and he rolled up his sleeves, exhibiting to my 
astounded gaze the most magnificent arm I have ever seen 
on a man; even Jem Smith, the doughty champion of the 
prize-ring, could not show against this enormous mass of 
muscle. 

“That is one of my secrets,’’ said the tamer, enjoying the 
surprise I could not hide, ‘‘and now you will understand 
why I can so easily —— a wolf weighing about 100lbs. 
on each arm outstretched. My strength is enormous; but 

ou want to know my process—it is kindness backed by 

orce. This is how I proceed with the raw material. I car 
the wild beast in his box into an inclosure, and then knoc 
the lid off. As he crawls out I face him with nothing in the 
shape of protection but gloves on my hands, The wolf, you 
know, is a crafty coward, and seldom commences an attack. 
If the beast when hesees me, walks away with his head down 
and looking furtively at me, I know at once heis good-temp- 
pered, that is, for a wolf; but if he stands.crouching and curl- 
ing his lips, I know I have got a job before me. But which- 
ever they are it is necessary for my purpose that they should 
fly at me, in order that I may have the opportunity to show 
the wolf that Iam his master. This is the first lesson and 
the key to all that follows. I endeavor to make a good im- 

ression at the start. Well, the wolf crouches for his spring; 

stand eS my hands ready; as he jumps I catc 
him in the air by the throat, and thus holding him, clutched 
with a grip of iron, his jaw forced open by the muscular 
strain, I draw his face a to mine and bite his snout, 
and keep my teeth there till he whines, when I fling him 
away, and with angry words and scowl order him into his 
cage; the bewildered, baffled aud beaten creature sneaks 
away like a whipped cur. After that the wolf is my humble, 
if uncertain servant. Though some of them once bitten are 
not twice shy, and require a second dose; the rest of the 
training is the same as with other wild animals. I never 
use the whip in training. Twice a year, of course, the wolf 
is subject to sexual disturbances, becomes savage and has to 
be ‘bitten’ again.” 

“Owing to their treacherous character,” I said, ‘‘I presume 
you can place no reliance upon them, and so you are always 
more or less in danger during the performance?” ‘‘It is that 
which makes my show particularly acceptable to the public,”’ 
replied Mr. Roche, smiling. ‘You are bitten sometimes, I 
suppose?”’ ‘Bitten, [should think so; look, here and here,” 
pointing to long scars on his face and hands, ‘“‘and all over 
my body.” ‘Have the whole lot ever turned upon you dur- 
ing a performance?” ‘Yes, once; the management one even- 
ing informed me that the Emperor of Austria was coming, 
and having heatd so much of His Majesty’s prowess as a 
sportsman, I devised a special feature for him. The cage 
was wheeled into the iron-railed-in ring, and I walked into 
the ring covered with strips of raw meat, freshly cut, wound 
round my arms, flung over my shoulders and all about my 
body; at a signal the doors of the dens flew open, and the 
whole of the wolves leaped out, smelled the flesh, and not 
heeding my yells, flung themselves upon me. [ fought des- 
perately for a few moments and then swooned. The specta- 
tors were horror-struck. When my man saw me on the 
ground he rushed in and attacked the wolves. They immedi- 
ately left my prostrate form and turned upon him. Just 
then I came round, and, struggling to my feet, went to my 
man’s rescue. How ever we both got out I shall never 
realize. I fainted again outside, and was in bed many weeks 
before the scars, which were of ashocking nature, healed up. 
My man was also badly bitten. The Emperor, I must tell 
you, had me treated with the greatest kindness, and was 
much upset by the fearful sight he had witnessed.” 

After listening to this blood-curdling account, I did not 
jump at Mr. Roche’s invitation to go and inspect the wolves 

hind the stage; still I went, as I wanted to see their mouths 
and the whips he uses. The latter are of the ordinary kind, 
there is no spike fixed to the end, as some people have sup- 
posed, when they saw Mr. Roche turn the butt to a wolf 
snapping at him; the animal then bites into the handle, and 
the tamer at once takes it by the throat. The whips are 
covered with the marks of their teeth. The trainer always 
wears —~ because if bitten, the tooth enters clean into 
his flesh, the leather of the gloves cleaning off any dirt or 
foam. Their teeth, especially the long side fang teeth, are 
terrible to contemplate. I felt the thick dense mane of one 
of them, and have mentally congratulated myself that I had 
not lost my hand over it, was turning to quit the stage when 
Mr. Roche said, ‘Ah! but we have not seen my bear-dog yet. 
Bring him along,’ this to his servant, who acon forth a 
large heavy animal of the German mastiff kind. It hasa 
short red coat, a big unshapely head, and, as it is still grow- 
ing, may make up in height to equalits bulk. Its owner 
has taken it into the ring several times, but the poor beast 
gets punished too much by the sly bites the wolfs give him. 
Mr. he tells us the wolves eat 120lbs. of horseflesh a day. 
He never feeds them himself, for the same reason, he said, 
that he does not like very pe wolves to begin with; they 
get too friendly and familiar, and will not pay attention, 
and when spoken to angrily just fawn about his legs. Mr. 
Roche is now ——- his pupils to sing, and in saying this 
and good-bye he slyly mentioned that he did not think the 
vocal artistes at the Aquarium like it much, as the wolves 
have not the good manners to wait for the chorus.—G. R. K. 
in the Stock-Keeper. 


THE RICH AND RARE AND SANDY JIM RACE.— 
Hutchinson, Kas., Nov. 22, 1887.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
By request I send you particulars of the side-race which was 
to have been run on the grounds of the American Coursing 
Club the week following the coursing meet, between Dr. Q. 
Van Hummel’s dog Rich and Rare and Mr. M. E. Allison’s 
dog Sandy Jim. On Saturday, Oct. 22, Mr. Allison gave me 
$10 and told me to go to Dr. Van Hummel and arrange a 
match for $20 a side, between Rich and Rare and Mr. Alli- 
son’s Terry, to be run the following Monday, Mr. H. C. 
Lowe to judge; best three out of five courses; stakes to be 
$50 if preferred. Dr. Van Hummel agreed to run Terry on 
Monday for $20. At my request, Mr. W. W. Carney (the 
unds are situated) was 
act as stakeholder; and 


owner of the ranch where the club 
given Mr. Allison’s $10 and chosen 





rete ten atterener 
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Mr. Allison deposited his additional $10 with Mr. Carney a 
moment later. When Dr. Van Hummel was ——— 
during the afternoon for his $20, he stated that he had made 
a mistake; that he did not want to run Terry, because there 
was no glory in beating him; but that he would like to run 
Sandy Jim, the last a champion. Dr. Van Hummel 
repeated this to Mr. Allison in my presence. Mr. Allison 
asked him what stakes he wanted to run for, and when he 
wanted to run. Dr. Van Hummel named $50, and any day 
the following week. Mr. Allison named Friday. Both gen- 
tleman agreed that $20 should be the forfeit. Dr. Van Hum- 
mel deposited $10 with Mr. Carney that afternoon, and said 
he would deposite the other $10 on the signing of the papers 
that night. At the signing of the papers Dr. Van Hummel 
stated that he understood the forfeit was to be $10. 
Mr. Carney refreshed his memory, and he made up 
the $20 forfeit and signed the papers. Mr. Lowe, at 
some personal inconvenience, stayed over to judge the 
race. On Friday Mr. Allison and Mr. Lowe were_at 
Great Bend. I was not there, but am informed that Dr. 
Van Hummel put his dog into the wagon and made every 
apparent preparation for the race. Mr. Allison and Mr. 
Lowe remarked to him that if he did not mean to run he 
would save the judge and opponent along ride and their livery 
bill by letting them knowit. Mr. Lowe and Mr. Allison 
went on out to the grounds. Some time after they were 
gone Dr. Van Hummel sent word to their hotel that he 
would not run. Mr. Lowe and Mr. Allison expressed them- 
selves as feeling such treatment shabby. Mr. Lowe had 
been at some trouble to stay over. I do not know what 
reason Dr. Van Hummel assigns for not running. I have 
no interest in that, as I simply state facts and this is my 
last reference to the matter. But I know that Mr. Allison 
told me that Sandy Jim was lame at the coursing meet; that 
he put the side race off till Friday to give him a chance to 
recover, and that he would run him Friday, lame or any 
other way. I do not think Sandy Jim was so lame on Friday 
but that he could have interested Rich and Rare. I am 
sorry the race was not run. I should have liked to see it. 
But we all agreed that we could never see it. That is the 
only reference I would draw from the above facts; and this 
quite closes my interest in the matter. Possibly sportsmen 
—S like to know these facts and to know they are exact. 
—E. HouGH. 


A RAILROAD DOG.—Editor Forest and Stream: While 
reading Day’s ‘Reminiscences of the Turf’? I came accoss 
the following anecdote: ‘‘At Porchester station, between 
Cosham and Farnham, on the Southwestern Railway, there 
is a dog to be seen that is quite a character in its way. It is 
a Clumber spaniel, lemon and white. He gives notice of each 
stopping train, generally before, but always on the moment 
of its appearing in sight. Onits approach he rises up from 
the mat where he is generally lying, and trots up and down 
the platform, wagging his tail and barking continuously. I 
saw him myself in July last, when long before I could see the 
train approaching, he commenced barking all along the 
platform, and ran down the steps to the yard below, and out- 
side still giving tongue as though to warn the passengers of 
the arrival of the train. The most curious point is, as the 
stationmaster informed me, that the dog takes no notice of 
the express trains that do not stop at the station, nor of lug- 
gage trains, apparently holding them in contempt and allow- 
ing them to pass and repass without any warning. More- 
over, he understands that he is not allowed to cross the line, 
and only very seldom defies the prohibition.”’—CLUMBER. 


HORNELL SILK.—Hornellsville, N. Y., Nov. 6.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: Your correspondent ‘‘C.”’ in issue Nov. 
3 makes a mistake, champion Hornell Silk is not the cham 
pion field spaniel, but he is the champion field trial spaniel 
of America by default. We challenged any brace in America 
to run against Silk and Daisy for any amount, on grouse and 
woodcock. After waiting a year to give alla chance, we 
claimed the championship.—J. OTIS FELLows, Secretary H. 


5S. Club. tai 


THE WINSTED SHOW premium list is ready. The 
prizes are $5 and $3 in all classes, with $3 and $2 for puppies 
where provided for. Pointers and setters will be judged by 
Dr. H. Clay Glover, all other classes by Mr. James Watson. 
The membership application of the club in the A. K. C. is 
a. Secretary is Frank D. Hallett, Winsted, Conn. 

intries will close Dee. 30. 


KENNEL NOTES. 


Notes must be sent on prepared blanks, which are fur- 
nished free on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Sets of 200 of any one form, bound for retaining duplicates, 
are sent for 30 cents. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


(= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Bessie Bondhu. By Lake View Kennels, Boston, Mass., for 
white and orange English setter bitch, whelped Aug. 27, 1887, by 
Gus Bondhu (Dashing Bondhu—Novel) out of Nellie Dale’ II. 
(Dash III.—Nellie Dale). ; 

Lou Dale. By Ravenswood Kennels, Boston, Mass., for white 
and orange English setter bitch. whelped sy 27, 1887, by Gus 
Bondhu (Dashing Bondhu—Novel) out of Nellie Dale 11. (Dash III. 
—Nellie Dale). : 

Clip Wind’em_ and Chautauqua King. By F. M. Shelley, Sheri- 
dan, N. Y., for blue belton and black and white and ticked Eng- 
lish setter dogs, whelped May 5, 1887, by Knight of Snowden (John- 
nie Faa—Swan) out of Lady Brighton (Prince Phcebus—Rosey). | 

Cumberland Kennels. By J. B. Chase, Portland, Me., for his 
kennels of English greyhounds, pointers and red Irish setters. 


BRED. 


(= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Daisy Ranger—Spot Dash. J.W.Trantum’s (Middletown, Conn.) 

inter bitch Daisy Ranger (Ranger Croxteth—Fannie Faust) to 

obt. Leslie’s Spot Dash (Sir Philip Sydney—Topsy), Oct. 12. 

Tinsel—Lucifer (asin presenti). Blemton Kennels’ (Hempstead, 
L. L.) fox-terrier bitch Tinsel (Bacchanal—Blemton Tansy) to their 
Lucifer (as in presenti) (Splinter—Kohinoor), Oct. 26. 

Village Belle—Lucifer. Blemton Kennels’ (Hempstead, L. [.) fox- 
terrier bitch Village Belle (Volo—Beauty) to their Lucifer (Splin- 
ter—Kohinoor), Oct. 15. 

Blemton Gingerbread—Lucifer. Blemton Kennels’ (Hempstead, 
L. I.) fox-terrier bitch Blemton Gingerbread (Spice—Blemton Ar- 
row) to their Lucifer (Splinter—Kohinoor), Oct. 11. 

Lady Brighton—Teddie. F. M. Shelley’s (Sheridan, N. Y.) Eng: 
lish setter bitch Lady Brighton (Prince Phoebus—Rosey) to J. H. 
Leyman’s Teddie (‘Ted Llewellin—Marcella), Oct. 25. E 

Di Vernon—Dublin Scot. J. W. Lippincott’s (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
collie bitch Di Vernon (Robin Adair—Effie Dean) to Chestnut Hill 
Kennels’ Dublin Scot (The Colonel—Jessie), Nov. 5. / 

Night Thorpe—Dublin Scot. Chestnut Hill Kennels’ (Philadel- 

hia, Pa.) collie bitch Night Thorpe (Nullamore—Gem) to their 
Bublin Scot (The Colonel—Jessie), Oct. 21. : : 

Trix—Desmond. Chestnut Hill Kennels’ (Philadelphia, Pa.) Irish 
setter bitch Trix (Elcho—Fire Fly) to their Desmond (Fresco— 
Grouse), Oct. 1. : y 

Bonnie Know—Scotilla. McEwen & Gibson’s (Byron, Can.) collie 
bitch Bonnie Know (Red Gauntlet—Brenda) to Chestnut Hill Ken- 
nels’ Scotilla (Dublin Scot—Flurry IL.), Nov. 1. ‘i 

Helen—Dublin Scot. J. R. Bennett’s (New York) collie bitch 
Helen — hon—Mavis) to Chestnut Hill Kennels’ Dublin Scot 
(The Colonel—Jessie), Oct. 16. ; : 

Luella—Scotilla. Chestnut Hill Kennels’ (Philadelphia, Pa.) col- 
lie bitch Luella (Strephon—Mavis) to their Scotilla (Dublin Scot— 
Flurry II.), Sept. 29. , z hi fe 

Jude—Strephon.__Mr. Johnstone's (Philadelphia, Pa.) collie bitch 
Jude to Chestnut Hill Kennels’ Strephon (Eclipse -Fiarey). Nov. 1. 

Queen—Black Prince. Fred Smith’s Jersey City, N. J.) spaniel 
bitch Queen to A. C. Wilmerding’s Black Prince (Benedict—Mad- 
cap), Oct. 30. 













































THE REVOLVER RECORD.—The Boston Herald of Noy 
ports: Mr. F. E. Bennett, a member of the National cco 
broke the pistol record of 100 shots at Wa!nut Hill yesterday. 
making a score of 857 points. A Smith & Wesson army revolver’ 
-44cal., with factory ammunition, wasused. Lastspring Chevalier 
Paine made, at Walnut Hill, what was sup to be a record 
impossible to onrneee but the record of yesterday’s work by Mr 
Bennett beats it badly. The conditions of yesterday's shooting 
were identical with those under which Paine established his best 
record, viz.: 100 shots, standard American target, 0yds. Cheval. 
ier Paine’s total was B41 points, which included 70 bullseyes. Mr 
Bennett's aggregate was 857 points, in which were 77 bullseyes, 
The result of the match gives the best revolver record on the tar. 
es points to Mr. Bennett. The last string of 10 shots was all 

The conditions for shooting were unfavorable, a high, gusty 
wind blowing from 6 o’clock. The exhibition was conducted under 
the supervision of Mr. A. C, Gould, of the Rifle, and the scoring 
was performed by the official scorer of the Massachusetts Rifle 
Association. The detailed scores are appended: 


Boonie. ae Prince. ont Chapman's (Ridgewood, N. J.) 
spaniel bitch Beauty to A. C. Wilmerding’s Black Prince (Bene- 
dict—Madcap), Sept. 29. 

Jeanie, f. H. D. Viette’s (Ottawa, Can.) Clumber spaniel 
ae (Flash—Flirt) to Clumber Kennels’ Drake (Ben—Joan), 


ct. 30. 
Heather Belle—Rutland, A. R. Kyle’s (South Norwalk, Conn.) 
collie bitch Heather Belle to Rutland, Oct. 9. 


WHELPS. 
te Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Pussie. Harmony Kennels’ (Covert, N. Y.) beagle bitch Pussie 
(Ringwood—Beauty), Oct. 14, six (one dog), by A. C. Krueger's 
Cameron’s Racket (A.K.R. 4010). 

Princess Ida. Thos. W. Mill's (Montreal, Can.) bulldog bitch 
Princess Ida (Byron II.—Rhodora), Sept. 25, four (one dog), by his 
Guillermo (A.K.R. 671). 

Media. Blemton Kennels’ (Hempstead, L. I.) fox-terrier bitch 
Media (Arius—Nancy Lee), Oct. 28, four (three dogs), by their Res- 


olute (Result—Diadem). : 
Rachel. Blemton Kennels’ (Hempstead, L. I.) fox-terrier bitch | 1--------++++++++--e+seereeeeeee eens 7 81010 9 710 7 9 10-87 
Rachel (Result—Heatherbell), Oct. 10, four (one dog), by A. H. Ps siso cd biaiels ee-se'p alacesiee sencaea ees -8 98 9710 8 6 9 98 
Clarke’s Regent (Roysterer— nsom). ees ccan i ceecaeciveosscveumetrot 610 9 81010 9 810 6—87 
Flora. Cumberland Kennels’ (Portland, Me.) pointer bitch Flora | 4:--++-+++++-++++e+eseeeeseeseeeeeee 8 910 6 610 710 8 885 
(Jeff—Fan), Oct. 28, five (three dogs), by Fred Thompson’s Glen Mace clsinstel:</hvie ele osinn sisivie’sieie Bete sees 798 8 9 5 6 910 77% 
(Glenmark—Zanneta). 6 cite ache heRem i geeae Saws se emEeelee 910 8 71019 810 6 & 87 
Madge.—Editor Forest and Stream: In your issue of Oct. 27 the | f:--+---+eees cere cere eee e eee ee eees 10 9 9 8101C 10 7 7 9-89 
date of the Dublin Scot—Madge litter should be Aug. 4, and not Dickie Vase SRebhSaecenkuCemeenten 1099799 710 8 %s9 
Aug. 14—Rost. MCEwWEN (Byron, Can., Nov. 2). TMS bi sb aa aie lunee ean TT re er 910 7 910 7 8 9 7 10—8 

Wc occcics a axccuaascesibeostnoneeem 10 8 910 8 810 9 9 9—90—857 


SALES. 
(2 Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 
Festive. White, black and tan fox-terrier bitch, whelped July 
29, 1886, by Bacchanal out of Blemton Arrow, by Blemton Kennels, 


Hempstead, L. I.. to Lawrence Timpson, Red Hook, N. Y. 
Daze. White, black and tan fox-terrier bitch, whelped June, 


OWENSVILLE, Ind.—The Owensville Rifle Team organized 
Oct. 20, 1887, under the name of the Owensville Ballard Rifle Team 
and is composed of ten members, they adopted the National rules 
and had their first weekly shoot for gold and leather medals Oct. 
25, divided into two teams, 200yds., standard target: 

Capt. Sumners’s Team. 


1882, 7 Deacon Pincher out of Diamond Dust, by Blemton Ken- | Sumners..................00.085 +: 5659 8 5 6 4 6 741 
nels, Hempstead, L. I., to C. Rathbone, Albany, N. Y. SOM NOUUT. ois. sic saccvcansens on 665 45 4 38 8 410—55 
Seminole. White, black and tan fox-terrier dog, whelped Nov. | W_ Roberts.....................6- 83245664 79 8-49 

1, 1886, by Bacchanal out of Safety, by Blemton Kennels, Hemp- | G Wetter.......................085 6448 810 7 7 6 4-2 

stead, L. I., to Col. L. Kip, New York. 5 ; RNID: oc cins) Svc eneaemeneemunton 372610 23 2 4 644-271 
Lady Alice. Lemon and white English setter bitch, whelped Capt. Montgomery’s Team. 

June 1, 1887, by Rex out of Betsy, by Robt. Leslie, Lynn, Mass., to | Montgomery....................45 86995 45 8 9 664 
Geo. H. Holthum, same place. McDaughterty..................588323266564%7 4—44 
Lion IIT. Fawn, dark points, mastiff dog, whelped Aug. 8, 1886 | W Gentry.......... ........eeeeee 834349865 5 57 
(A.K.R. 4167), by Dr. Geo. B. Ayres, Omaha, Neb., to C. PMI AM OI 5. ssoscccscenceac ccceeas 68282245 2 %-4 

cock, Exeter, Neb. BRI so vials cou eeewaceweeciel 6 668 6 6 4 5 9 4—H0—2%61 


Montgomery having the highest individual score wears the gold 
medal. Ip the shoot-off between Stone and Daugherty for leather 
medal Daugherty won.—J. M., Sec’y. 


OUR OWN RIFLE CLUB.—Newark, N. J., Nov. 3.—The score 
shows a decided improvement over former shoots: 
Snelien....... se ...15 F A Freiensehner............. 113 
Fred Freiensehner. . a Sea .109 
Chas Weeks... 2 oe eee 105 


Meg Merrilics. Dark red Irish setter bitch, whelped Aug. 12, 
1880 (A. K.R. 2181), by Harry A. Fletcher, Portland, Me., to Isaac 
B. Chase, same place. 

Maud Sarsfield. Red Irish setter bitch, whelped July 4, 1886, by 
Sarsfield out of Maud IL, by Harry A. Fletcher, Portland, Me. to 
Wm. P. Mills, Baltimore, Md. 

Roderick of Roslyn. Sable rough-coated collie dog,whelped June 
&, 1887, by Dublin Scot out of Flurry I1., by Chestnut Hill Kennels, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to F. R. Sears, Jr., Boston, Mass. 


















Lochgarry. Sable and white collie dog, whelped Sept. 5, 1886, by | Willms... -101  Miller.... ee 
Strephon out of Jersey Lily, by Chestnut Hill Kennels, Philadel- | Knothe .103 J M Kiefe . 103 
phia, Pa., to J. W. Lippincott, same place. Hunziger 101 Drexler.. 101 

—e Fawn mastiff bitch, whelped Feb. 12, 1887 (A.K.R. 5230), Bertram .100 Bander.. 100 
by E. F. Woodcock, Lansing, Mich., to Geo. B. Martin, East Jor- | Condit. ...108 Gutman sane 
dan, Mich. IR oi oie:disia:siniz cs mete niae as cic eR: PEIN 410 Zeta nd GRisa we chieel sea e nes 93 

Total 1,850, average 103', 


Sandycroft Belle. Fawn, black points, mastiff bitch, whelped 
April 9, 1887 (A.K.R. 4981), by Sandycroft Kennels, Milford, Del., 
to Geo. Gillivan, West Jefferson, O. Being refused by him, Belle 
was taken by Express Agent W. H. Tunis, Clayton, Del., to pay 
charges upon her. 

Daisy Bright. Black, white and tan Llewellin setter bitch, 
=a April 25, 1887, by Gun out of Lady Bright, by Thos. J. Cof- 
fey, Washington, D. C., to Frank Pitzer, same place. 

Blanche Sensation. Orange and white pointer bitch, whelped 
Oct. 28, 1886 (A. K.R. 4646), by Frank Pitzer, Washington, D. C., to 
Wm. Gunsford, Roanoke City, Va. 

Elcho, Jr.—Mollie Bawn nee. Red Irish setter bitch, whelped 
June 6, 1887, by Chestnut Hill Kennels, Philadelphia, Pa., to J. B. 
Blossom, New York. 

The Moonstone—Media whelp. White, black and tan fox-terrier 
bitch, whelped April 8, 1887, by Blemton Kennels, Hempstead, L. 
1., to C. Rathbone, Albany, N. Y. 

Regent Vox—Fret whelp. White, black and tan fox-terrier dog, 
whelped June 22, 1887, by Blemton Kennels, Hempstead, L. I., to 
Dudley Winthrop, same place. 

Prince (A.K.R._ 1968)—Meg_ Merrilies (A.K.R. 2181) em Dark 
red Irish setter bitches, whelped May 24, 1887, by H. A. Fletcher, 
Portland, Me., two to I. B. Chase, same place, and one to N. B. 
Smith, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Bacchanal—Village Belle whelps. White, black and tan fox-ter- 
riers, whelped March 38, 1887, by Blemton Kennels, Hempstead, L. 
I., a dog each to Paul Tuckerman, Tuxedo Park, N. Y., and H. V. 
k. Kennedy, Lawrence, L. I., and a bitch to Dr. H. 8. Quin, Utiea, 





achting. 
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A WINTER SCHOOL OF YACHTING. 


7s fifth and last regular maging of the Seawanhaka Corin- 
thian Y. C. was held at the club house on Nov. 8, with Com. 
Canfield in the chair. After some routine business and reports of 
committees, a motion of thanks to the Atlantic Y. C. for their 
offer of the use of the A. Y. C. landings at Whitestone and Bay 
Ridge was passed, also a vote of thanks to Vice-Com. Center for 
valuable contributions to the model and library collection. The 
roposal of Gen. Paine as_an honorary member, made by Com. 
Yanfield and seconded by Vice-Com. Center, was carried unani- 
mously. A motion was made and carried to increase the annual 
dues of the club to $25 and the entyance fee to $50, to take effect 
after this year. Members joining’the club during the remainder 
of _the present year will pay the present entrance fee of $25. 
_ From the following programme of winter work it seems that the 
interest in, as which rose to such a height during the 
summer will not be permitted to die out as soon as the fleet 
is laid up, but that for the first time a strong and systematic 
effort will be made to render the winter season as profitable to 
yachtsmen as the summer is pleasant. Some of the clubs in 
times past have held regular winter meetings for study and dis- 
cussion, the lectures delivered some years since before the Sea- 
wanhaka C. Y. C. by Mr. A. Cary Smith will be remembered as a 
very important step toward that improvement in design which of 
late has borne such good fruits, but the present undertaking of 
the club is far more thorough and systematic than anything 
before attempted by an American yacht club. 
_ The general plan of operations laid down by the club was given 
in the FOREST AND STREAM at the time of the establishment of the 
club house Jast spring. Since that time the various committees 
have been industriously at work, with the result that the club has 
now a a, suitable and convenient shore headquarters at its 
house at No.7 East Thirty-second street, New York. The main 
— and meeting room is handsomely furnished in oak, while 

ack of it is the library. Down stairs is a billiard room and a 
large and well fitted kitchen, which will be put into practical use 
during the winter. The upper part of the building is leased in 
—e for gentlemen, chiefly members of the club. The 
library is furnished with the leading periodicals and newspapers, 
and the ;standard works on nautical matters, while a full set of 
coast survey charts will be kept corrected to date. The present 
library is but a beginning, but it is designed to include the 
standard works on all branches of nautical subjects, and to keep 
it fully up to the times, making a valuable reference library for 
yachtsmen. All charts of the Coast Survey and Weather Bureau 
will be on file. The club’s collection of drawings of prize-winning 
yachts, including many leading yachts, is also under the _in- 
spection of members of the club, under suitable restrictions. The 
model collection thus far includes carefully made models of Mis- 
chief, Clara, Cinderella, Shadow, Intrepid, Grayling, Bedouin and 
Fanny, while others are now being made. The lines in every case 
have been fully verified before the model has been made, and 
every care has been employed to secure accurate reproductions in 
miniature of the boats. Two very handsome models have been 
presented to the club, one a full working model of a cruising 
schooner designed by Vice-Commodore Center, the other a finely 
a model of a rowing shell; both the handiwork of Mr. Gustave 

7rabn. 

Another collection has been started that promises to be of the 
greatest practical value. Already the club has secured samples 
of the best American and English canvas, wire and manilla rope; 
and the collection will be increased so as to cover all materials 
and appliances used in yacht building; blocks, ironwork, brass- 
work, pumps, and similar fittings. 7 

The cosy and cheerful rooms are every night well filled with 
yachtsmen, and if it went no further, the mere intercourse and in- 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
t=” No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents, 


C. E. B.,'Riverpoint.-What shall I do for my Newfoundland 
pup, 44mos. old, very large for his age and quite fat, wants to 
have an emiction every minute and passes a great deal? Ans. 
Give the puppy a teaspoonful of sweet spirits of nitre in a little 
water three times daily. Keep bowels in good shape. 

D. M. P., Vicksburg.—A small terrier has been sick for a week 
or more. The dog shivers while asleep, frequently rests his head 
on his front paws and standsin that position, hasa distressed 
look and is in pain, has fallen off in flesh considerably. Ans. Dog 
has catarrhal inflammation of bowels. Give 5 drops of Fowler’s 
solution of arsenic night and morning and diet on milk. Give 
teaspoonful of brandy night and morning anda very little chopped 
raw meat mixed with the white of a raw egg. 

J. R., Providence.—A setter bitch has had two kinds of worms 
for the past five months, one about 3in. long, the other 4in. She 
has a great appetite and is well fed three times a day, but is very 
thin. Ans. Give the bitch two tablespoonsful of castor oil. After 
four hours give 30grs. of powdered areca nut made into a large 
pill or bolus with lard. Diet the bitch for twenty-four hours be- 
tore and after treating, giving nothing but milk. A purge of oil 
may follow four or six hours after the areca nut. 


Rifle and Crap Shooting. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 








OUR RIFLE AND TRAP COPY was stolen this week by some 
thief at the present moment unknown; and the indulgence of 
readers of this department is asked. 





RANGE AND GALLERY. 


LEOMINSTER, Mass., Nov.5.—The scores in detail of the mem- 
bers of the Leominster Rifle Club in the Bullard rifle match No. 4 
are as follows: 





George F Trevear............ +++ 79 710 7 8 7 710 8—80 formal discussion would serve to promote a spirit of sociability 
109 7 8 8 910 8 8 5% among the members; but the scheme proposes to do far more 
9 8 4 7 999 8 8 88 toward their instruction and entertainment during the winter. 
978-7 9 10 9 9 8 8—84 In accordance with the plan first announced, the following 
978 8 19 7 8 410 7—77—899 | course of lectures has been arranged: 

Bl FROCEWIGI ince. cine socpeey . es * : r . Hew. 19—Hydrography; history; theory and methods of chart 

7— making. 
109988 7 8 6 6 $80 Dec. 10—History and goneeed theory of navigation. 
a ; 10 : iu i. 7 1 Lg oe ga gation pn — vriats devi 
: 7 —T7—390 an. riner’s compass; history; theory; variations, dev!- 

AWG ios os vesccccsesss 7757558659 63 ations, forms and cweventian. * ” 
856769 869 8 Feb. 19—Chronometers; history; construction; regulation; care 
7699 61010 8 8 881 and use. 
7999 710 6 7 8 10-8 March 18—Aids to navigation; lights; buoys; fog signals, etc. 
78989 8 8 610 6—79—376]| April 1—Tides and ocean currents. 2 

SE I Soo cacauccsssaseeus 7 9 8597 7 610 9—%7 Ane 22—Harbors; tidal action and flow, as illustrated by New 
67997910 6 6 877 York Bay. 
9 8 5 910 8 4 6 6 10—%5 All these subjects will be treated by officers of the United States 
958 819657 6% navy and other well-known experts. Due notice of each lecture 
8 8 6 9 6 9 8 5 9 9-73-8375 | will be given. 

C A JOdIN........ c.eseeseeeeeoes 810976845 7 5-69 _ Aglance at the list shows the scope and importance of the sub- 
46768 6 8 6 910—70 ects treated of, all of which are of prime interest to yachtsmen. 
8569 8 8 810 5 7-69 here are comparatively few who are able to devote much time 
8 810 610 6 5 8 8 9-78 to study, the demands of business, society, and even of their boats 
6479 9 8 7 6 9 6~—71—357 | engross much time, and few have the opportunities for special 
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study in any of the many dong.ont intricate branches which con- 
cern design and navigation. The object of the present course is 
to offer information in a compact form by means of lectures by 
experts in the various departments, giving such an intelligent and 
comprehensive review of each subject as may serve as an intro- 
duction ane guide, as well as an inducement to the hearer of fur- 
r study. 

toeesides the lectures practical instruction will be oe as pro- 
vided by the Society for the First Aid to the Injured, in the treat- 
ment of ordinary accidents; while the kitchen will be brought into 
play for practical lessons in cookery. 

During the season a lecture, illustrated by the polyopticon, will 
be given upon the best methods of amateur photography. 

An effort will be made to form a class for instruction in navi- 
gation, under Captain Howard Patterson, of the School of Navi- 

ation, With examinations for master’s certificate; also a class for 
instruction in rigging and aplicing. and one for practice in the use 
of hand signal flags, as emplo n the Navy. 

It is less than a year since the plan of a town club house was 
first proposed, and although an enormous amount of work was in- 
volved in the practical carrying out of the scheme, enough has 
been done thus far to make sure the ultimate success of the pro- 
ject. The Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. now offers to Corinthian 
yachtsmen every ee for study and improvement during 
the season when yachting is practically dead. In this club, how- 
ever, the cessation of work in one direction is om the signal for 
new and no less beneficial exertions in another field, and the work 
of the winter is apt to bear good fruit in the summer’s racing. 
The number of men who feel a deep and earnest interest in yacht- 
ing and sailing and the studies connected with them, was never 
as large as now, and the club cannot fail to reap a full return for 
its liberal and progressive policy in an increased membership and 
a marked imrpovement in the standard of practical efficiency. 


EARLY CENTERBOARD BOATS. 


rPHE following extracts from an old publication, the European 

Magazine, are given by Mr. Herbert B. Powell in a letter to 
the Field, and throw additional light on the early application of 
the centerboard: _ : 

“A paragraph having appeared in the public papers that sliding 
keels are a new invention equal in importance to the discovery of 
the compass, I must beg leave to say that this assertion is not 
true, for sliding keels never can or ought to be fixed to ships of 
any sort, especially ships of war, which are hardly strong enough 
at present to bear the immense weight of metal, much less to be 
made weaker in the most essential _ of them; nor would it be 
safe to have three large apertures lengthways in the keel of a 
ship, which, besides weakening, must hurt her stowage. If the 
discovery of sliding keels is great, the — are indebted for it to 
the Indians of South America, whose Balzas (see them described 
in ‘Ullea’s Voyage,’ Vol. 1, page 181) have these sliding keels; and 
from them the idea has been taken, which has been very ingen- 
iously improved upon.” 

Here follows a letter to Mr. Sewell, who appears to have been 
editor of the European Magazine, from Lieut. Malborn, R. N., 
dated June 20, 1793, in which the writer concludes: 

“The slightest inspection will convince any one that the latter 
objection has no weight; and let facts speak for tne former. The 
cutter built by the Admiralty, after eighteen months’ constant 
cruising in the Channel, was found, on a minute inspection in 
Woolwich Dockyard, to be perfectly free from any appearance of 
defects that could possibly arise from her being weakened or 
strained by the sliding keels.” 

The next article refers to the sea-going qualities of the Trial 
cutter, refered to above, and is written by one who took a trip in 
her especially to observe the working of her sliding keels, called 
here “Capt. Schank’s Sliding Keels.” They weighed anchor at 
5 P. M., July 3, 1792, off Gravesend, and crossed the “Spaniard,” 
which sand they touched, but passed over “so easily that people 
only felt an unusual motion,” the keel rising about l4in. 

“This vessel, call the Trial cutter, built as far under the direc- 
tion of Capt. Schank as our establishment will permit. is of the 
following dimensions: 





Length ....c0-62+ s+ 65ft. PUGH ole wsacccnss 121 tons 
TE vic ccxenaneas 21ft. 4in. Draft ready for sea.... 6ft. Gin. 
Depth (moulded@)....20ft. lin. (?) Centerboard below keel 7ft. 
Depth (in hold)..... . ft. 2in. Draft extreme......... 13ft. 6in. 


Pierced for twelve guns, mounts eight carriages and four swivels. 
Her keel a bad piece of timber. 

“These sliding keels, as they are at present called, may with 
nearly the same propriety be called rudders, gaffs, booms, or any 
other term. They are composed of two planks lfft. long, 3ft. 
broad for the fore and aft, another of the same length, 6ft. Recad. 
for midships, which slide by means of a winch through the decks 
and a mortice through the keel to the depth of 7ft. below the real 
keel at pleasure; thus they act asleeboards. * * * The room 
taken up by them and their wells, not more than 6in., before and 
aft the mast, is less than the mast and its step by 4in., conse- 
quently can be reckoned in no other light thana useful parting of 
cabins as well as stanchions to the deck, and are found useful in 
navigenes and the helm is so easily managed, that the strength 
of a child is sufficient when the keels are used, while that of a 
man with a tiller rope is scarce sufficient without them; and, as I 
was informed by the lieutenant (Malborn) and master, she could 
be steered, as was frequently done, by the keels only, and, in case 
of the loss of the rudder, could be navigated to any port by means 
of this invention. She draws 6ft. light, and 6ft. 6in. when all her 
yuns and stores are in; other vessels of her burthen draw 13ft. 
This new invention, when down, extends 7ft. below her real keel, 
by which she keeps the wind better than any other vessel in the 
service; can carry as much press of sail as any vessel, and is capa- 
ble of stowing more than any sharp-built vessel, etc.” 

In a previous issue of the same magazine is a letter to the Earl 
of Ailesbury, dated March 7, 1791, from one James Wright, in 
which Capt. Schank, after having a most flattering allusion made 
to the “‘buddings of his fine genius,” is mentioned as having had 

“Command of all His Majesty’s ships of war on the great lakes 
{in America], which, in fact, are little seas. * * * It was there 
the invention of sliding keels for boats originated, and which 
answered beyond expectation, and greatly facilitated our success 
in different parts of the Continent. His great ingenuity in this 
difficult art has procured him the warmest patronage and friend- 
ship of the Duke of Northumberland, who was an eye witness in 
America to the great utility of sliding keels. * * * Two vessels 
were ordered by the Navy Board to be fitted out, each of 13 tons, 
and similar in dimensions, ballast and sails—one on the old con- 
struction, the other flat-bottomed, with sliding keels. Sir Charles 
Middleton, of the Commissioners of the Navy, and the surveyor 
attended; and. although the vessel had lee-boards, a greater 
quantity of ballast and two Thames pilots aboard (which was all 
unfair), yet Capt. Schank’s vessel with three sliding keels beat the 
other vessel, to the astonishment of all present, one-half of the 
whole distance sailed, and no doubt she would have beat her 
much more had she been furnished with a Thames pilot; the cur- 
rents of that river not being known at all to any of his sailors was 
a great detriment to the vessel’s sailing.” 

t was after this trial that it was decided to build the cutter 
Trial, of 120 tons burden, the “command of which was given to 
Lieut. Malborn, a pupil of Capt. Schank. She proved a great 
success. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Sir William Petty, circa A.D., 1667, according to Evelyn’s and 
Pepys’s diaries, invented the centerboard. He also built the 
double-hulled Experiment, which “sayled 2ft. for lof any of His 
Majestye’s shippes,” and after a short but brilliantly victorious 
career was lost with all hands ina storm which wrecked hundreds 
of vessels in the Bay of Biscay. FLYING Pontoon. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., Nov. 4. 





OPEN BOATS ON THE DELAWARE.—AIl along the Delaware 
from Trenton to Chester the old-fashioned catboat and sloop 
sailed with live ballast to windward, are found in plenty, an 
many of the boats are very fast, with local reputations. This 
spring a new boat, the Coronet, was built for Mr. Dolan, of Tor- 
resdale, Pa., from a design b ir. A. Cary Smith, and during the 
Season she has done very well with the boats of local build. She 
has sailed against the winner of the regatta of July 4, beating her 
37m. ina light breeze, and later in a strong wind she beat her 6m. 
in a three-mile beat to windward, when the wind fell and the race 
Was called. This is a good record, especially when it is considered 
that the boats in any locality are usually the outcome of a long 
— of racing and specially adapted to the prevailing condi- 

ns, 


NO CHALLENGE FROM NOVA SCOTIA.—A Halifax yachts- 
man, a member of the R. N. S. Yacht Squadron, writes as follows 
concerning the new deed of gift: “If the extracts published in 
some of the daily papers give all the important particulars of the 
hew deed of gift, I fear it may be some time before there is another 
contest for the America’s Cup. It seems there are no restrictions 
on beam or sail spread, and no time allowance; boats must be 90ft. 
and with enormous sail plans. This seems to be retrograding.” 


MONTGOMERY SAILING CLUB.—Twentieth weekly cruise. 
Norristown to Indian Creek and return, distance 5 miles. Win 
very light at start, afterward fresh southwest. The start was 
made at 9 A. M. and the wind sprang = at 10:20 so that fully one 
hour was lost in drifting about before the real sailing commenced. 
The Flying Eagle started about 10:20 and sailded the course in 
about lh. 10m. Owing to errors made by the time keeper the 
times made by the Playford and Lulu are estimated from their 
relative position at the finish, and may not be absolutely correct. 

Finish. Corrected. 


Bowers, tuckup, DeHaven................2.2+- 11 18 13 2 16 33 
Igidious, tuckup, Wm. Rochell. .............. 11155 2 17 44 
Gracie, skiff, E. A. Leopold.................+++ 11 27 15 2 18 12 
Priscilla, tuckup, E. Stanley............... 11 18 19 2 18 56 
Josephine, tuckup, E. Sowers............ ..... 11 21 00 2 20 25 
E. C. Potts, tuckup, Parker Bros.............. 11 23 52 2 22 12 
Playford, tuckup, Grisdale Bros............ .. 11 24 O1 2 2 21 
Princess, canoe, C. Wainwright............... lt 29 55 2 22 38 
pra Se eS eee 11 24 20 2 24 09 
H. C. Scott, tueckup, W. Carnathan .......... ll 27 45 2 26 45 


7" Eagle, eng Me EE cccccdscecnacs 11 30 29 2 30 2 
owers winner champion flag. A protest was filed against 
Josephine for paddling over the line at the start, and also against 
H. C, Scott for sculling with the rudder. Judge, Thomas Rochell. 
Oct. 30.—Twenty-second and last regatta of the season, Norris- 
town to Indian Creek and return, distance 5 miles, weather clear 
and cold, wind fresh northerly. The start was made at 9 A. M. 
The boats were all tuckups: : 
Length. Finish. Corrected. 

10 13 10 3 47 






Ue diucigdesadaccadvsend.caccdn 13 47 
es Wr IO incecicvenvaccxene sade 15.04 10 18 16 1 16 35 
Oe PE cas cnuwnsnenardsnecade 14.11 10 18 50 117 
PORODIING 62.2 520 cccecceneess iaseweud 15.05 10 18 2 118 15 
MMM cas cand: cacccunoessdsaexe . 15.05 10 16 40 1 18 30 
Maca avdowecesccandcccdes axaeaae 14.10 10 20 56 1 20 45 


Priscilla wins champion pennant for the fourth time. At the 
close of this race the record for the season stood as follows: Pris- 
cilla winner 4 times, Flying Eagle 4, Cocktail 4, Josephine 3, Gracie 
3, lgidious 2, Bowers 1, Little Tycoon 1. The tie for first place was 
sailed off in the afternoon at2 o’clock. At this time the wind had 
increased to a whole sail breeze, some of the smaller boats who 
accompanied the racers preferring to take in areef. The usual 
course of 5 miles was sailed: 

Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Priscilla, L. G. Palmer......... ..3 05 00 1 05 00 1 05 37 
Flying ae Geo. Ritter. . 3 10 40 1 10 40 1 10 40 
Cocktail, Paul Brandt.............. 382 15 1Rb 1n bl 


The Priscilla wins the championship for the season of 1887. The 
time made in sailing off the tie was the best ever made over this 
course. The Priscilla had a lead of nearly half a mile at the 
finish. She carried a mainsail of 191ft., and had a crew of three 
men including the captain. She was built this season by Wignall 
of Philadelphia, and is undoubtedly the fastest boat in the club. 
The Flying Eagle has 162ft. of canvas and carried four men. The 
Cocktail carried 165ft. of sail and three men. The Priscilla won 
nearly all of her lead by close pointing in three long reaches to 
the buuy at Indian Creek, the other boats making about a dozen 
tacks each. She increased her lead slightly in the run home by 
virtue of her large sail and small crew. Judges, Thomos Rochell 
and William Alcorn. 

The following summary of some of the leading features of our 
boats and racing this season may interest some of your readers. 
The Montgomery Sailing Club was organized last March with 
about a dozen members on the roll. There are at present forty- 
four active members in the club, and it is proposed to raise the 
initiation fee very materially as a means of checking its rapid 
growth. The boats range from 12 to 16ft. in length, and race in 
one class under an allowance based on the cubical contents of 
each hull. The fleet originally consisted of tuckups and duckers 
of about 15ft. length, and one open canoe or skiff 12ft. long. Shortly 
after the organization of the club, the owner of the hiker May- 
flower applied for admittance to the club. A majority of the 
members were opposed to the admission of such a craft, and a 
rule was adopted limiting the size of mainsail of any boat to 180ft. 
The Mayflower is a 15ft. boat and carried 40yds. (240ft.) of sail. 
When reefed down to 190ft., the 12ft. skiff, Gracie, beat her over 
the course without time allowance. Mr. Adams, the owner of the 
Mayflower, then ordered a 16ft. hiker of one of the most skilltul 
builders in Philadelphia. The new boat carried a sail of yds. 
ny a and is named the Pennsylvania. After repeated requests 

y her owner, the boat was entered on the club list and given _an 
arbitrary handicap of 12 minutes for a course of 5 miles. The 
owner accepted the handicap and competed in a number of races, 
withdrawing in all excepting two, in which cases he was placed 
last. The record of the club boats for the 22 races sailed this 
season is as follows. The boats are allowed points in accordance 
with their position in each race, the l: st boat being allowed one 
point, next to last two points, etc., the winner being allowed as 
many points as there were boats in the .ace. The record is based 
on corrected time, not actual —.. : 

ai 


Length. Cu. Ft. Area. Races. Points. Average. 
14.09 46 16: 8 50 25 













Cocktail.. 5 2 
Priscilla...... 45 191 14 86 6.14 
Flying Eagle. 51 162 15 86 5.73 
G. W. Bowers 15. 43 6 32 5.33 
Ce sua cacwees as : 20 85 19 100 5.26 
E. C. Potts........« ‘i 43 164 15 71 4.73 
Josephine..........15. 48 161 14 64 4.57 
ISMIOUB.. < cccesees s 51 191 19 83 4.36 
Pia yfora .....cc< ses 1 43 2 8 4.00 
Lulu 50 174 il 36 3.27 
DRG ae batacexencce 38 110 12 38 3.16 
Princess...... 24 85 2 6 3.00 
ME occ eccsecacss ; 38 110 11 30 2.72 
Little Tycoon -00 4 V7 7 19 2.71 
Ee. C. Reeth... .. sc500 14. 46 172 9 22 2.44 
Pennsylvania .00 300 2 2 1.00 


The column of cubic feet refers to the size of the boat and is 


G L 
obtained by the following formula GF )’x 2 =cubical contents of 


hull. G is the girth of boat at point of greatest beam, and L the 
length. Centerboards are raised or removed when the girth 
measurement is taken. The Gracie is heavily handicapped in 

irth measurement, as she has high sides with wooden blocks 
astened outside of gunwales, for rowlocks. and a 4in. keel, around 
which the measuring string was drawn. Her girth is recorded as 
7ft. 4in., while that. of the Princess, a boat of the same depth and 
2in. more beam is 7ft.2in. The allowances for a five mile course 
are as follows: Little Tycoon allows Igidious and Flying Eagle 
33s., Lulu 44s., Josephine Im. 8s., Cocktail and H. C. Scott 1m. 33s., 
Priscilla 1m. 46s., E. C. Potts, G. W. Bowers and F. & W, Playford 
2m. 13s., Ino and Elsie 3m. 25s., Princess 7m. 50s., Gracie 9m. 36s. 
Priscilla and Igidious are handicapped Im. 50s. for excess of sail 
area.—E. A. LEOPOLD, Com. M.S. C. 


NEW YACHTS.--Mr. A. Cary Smith will begin at once a design 
for a singlesticker for the second class for a member of the New 
York and Seawanhaka clubs. She will be a racer, of light con- 
struction, and the wooden hull will be built by Poillon, at 
Gowanus. The dimensions and details of the design are not yet 
a. upon....Mr. E. L. Williams, the designer and builder 
of Pilgrim and Prince Karl, has completed a design for a center- 
board-keel boat fora Boston gentleman. She will be 36ft. 1. w. 1., 
14ft. beam at deck, 12ft. 3in. beam at 1. w. 1., 5ft. 9in. in extreme 
draft_at sternpost. She will earry 7% tons of lead on keel....The 
new Burgess schooner, which the Lawleys will build, is for Mr. 
Herman Oelrichs, of New York.... Besides the steel yacht from 
Mr. Watson’s design for Hamilton, Ont., there will be added to 
the local fleet a Burgess boat about 38ft. 1. w. 1.3; one from a design 
by C. P. Kunhardt, aud _a cutter from a design by Mr. C. P. Clay- 
ton, of Southampton, Eng. This last boat will be 60ft. over all, 
42ft. 1. w. 1., 18ft. beam, 9ft. draft, with 15 tons of lead on keel. 


STUART’S OIL AND GREASE EXTRACTOR.—The steam 
yacht Stranger, Mr. Geo. S. Scott, now_ refitting for a Southern 
voyage, is using successfully the new oil and grease extractor in- 
vented by Mr. Sinclair Stuart, and fitted to the Cunard and other 
large steamers. By this device the oil, grease and grit are extracted 
from the exhaust steam before it is returned to the condenser, 
pumps or boiler, preventing the injury to them which follows the 
presence of oil and grease. This is the first ——— of the 
pera to yachts, though it is of no less value than in merchant 
vessels. 


YACHT MEASUREMENT ABROAD.—At the meeting of the 
Council of the Y. R. A. on Oct. 25,Mr. W. G. Jameson made a 
motion that length On loadline be struck out of the measurement 
rule, making it_a pure sail area rule, which motion was seconded 
by Capt. Percy Hewitt. The weight of opinion in the discussion 
that followed was against any alteration of the present rule, made 
last December for 7 years. A letter was read from Mr. Watson 
protesting against the efforts to change the rule, and also against 
the sail area rule itself. A vote was taken, only Mr. Jameson vot- 
ing in favor of the changes. By a unanimous vote the B and C 
classes were abandoned. 


Canoeing. 





Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to FOREST AND 
STREAM their addresses, with name, membership, signal, etc., of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings and races, and 
report of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to FOREST AND STREAM their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, maps, and information concerning their local 
waters, drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items 
relating to the sport. 


AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICERS, 1886-87. 
Commodore: R. J. WILKIN, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer: W™m. M. CARTER, Trenton, N. J. 
° il —— ST 1887-88. 
ommodore: R. W. GIBSON..... 
Secretary-Treasurer: F. L. Mix. { Albany N.Y. 
Vice-Com. Rear-Com. Purser. 
Central Div..Henry Stanton...R. W. Bailey.....E.W. Brown, 146 B’way, N.Y. 
Eastern Div. .L. g: Jones....... Geo. M. Barney....W. B. Davidson, Hartford. 
N’thern Div..A. D. T. MeGachen. W. G. McKendrick. S. Britton, Lindsay, Can. 
Applications for membership must be made to division pursers, accom- 
nied by the recommendation of an active member and the sum of §2.00 
‘or entrance fee and dues for current year ($1.00). Every member attending 
the general A. C. A. camp ee $1.00 for camp expenses. — 
sent to the ae will be forwarded by him to the proper Division. 
Persons residing in the Central Division wishing to become members of 
the A.C. A., will be furnished with printed forms of application by address- 
ing the Purser. 





PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

While the objections of “Rank and File” in the last number of 
FOREST AND STREAM are all right in principle, he takes an ex- 
treme view of the case and one that can never arise in practice. 
The idea of the amendment, as I understand it, is that the execu- 
tive committee shall have the benefit of the advice and counsel 
of some of the oldest, ablest and best members of the A.C.A.; men 
who have been chosen to fill the highest office in the Association. 
The number of commodores is small and increases only by one 
each year, the full number thus far being seven, including the 
commodore who retires at the coming meeting. Of these seven 
one is present by right, while only one or perhaps two others are 
at all likely to be present. in practice it means this year that one 
ex-commodore, who will be in Albany, will be admitted to the 
meeting. Next your one or two may be present whose voice and 
counsel might aid the executive committee, composed in part of 
new men. As the commodores are chosen from all localities there 
is little danger of any concerted action against the will of the 
majority, and as very few are likely to avail themselves of the 
privilege if offered there does not appear to be any great danger 
of such a result as “Rank and File” anticipates. Cc. ¥. 


THE LOCATION OF THE NEXT MEET. 


Ts question of the location of the meet, always a difficult one, 

is made still more complicated this year by the action of the 
Eastern canoeists in declining to accept the Commodoreship and 
eonsequently the management of the meet, which went to them 
this year by right. It was expected that with a meet in the East- 
ern Division, the site would be on salt water about Long Island 
Sound, as the Eastern men had favored such a meet, but at the last 
moment their decision not to accept the Commodoreship made it 
necessary to elect a Commodore without regard to the plan of 
rotation, which it was intended should be a permanent feature of 
the division scheme. The election of Vice-Com. Gibson to the 
office of Commodore was a very wise act, considering his long ex- 
perience in A. C. A work, and the necessity of having an able and 
experienced man in the position at this time; but it carried with 
it the necessity of holding the meet somewhere within reach of 
the Commodore, as he must personally look after most of the 
arrangements. {t has been in ow proposed to hold the next 
meet at Lake George, and many who have been there before are 
in favor of it; but, as will be seen, the project has brought out some 
vigorous protests from canoeists about New York. 

It is claimed, and with some reason, that a meet near New York 
city and on salt water would only_be just to canoeists in that 
vicinity, and would be of permanent benefit to canoeing and the 
A.C. A., also that the meets have been for a long enough time in the 
vicinity of central New York. Our correspondent “Boatswain” 
goes into the matter in earnest, but after pitching heavily into 
the Association he offers no practical solution of the real difficulty. 
His inferences from the figures are misleading, the reason for so 
large a preponderance from the Middle States being because the 
canoeists from that locality so for outnumber those in the West 
and Canada. He is also in error in his statement con- 
cerning the West; the definite offer of the Commodoreship and a 
meet in the West was made in 1885 by the A. C. A., but Western 
canoeists preferred to be entirely independent of the A. C. A. 

We should favor a meet near New York as but fair to canoeists 
in that locality and likely to benefit canocing, but the great ques- 
tion is as to where it could be held. In fact the great requisites 
of a large meet, still water and no tides, are not to found on 
the salt water. There are no good places on the Hudson River; 
Staten Island, New York Bay, and the west end of the Sound offer 
no suitable sites, the location mentioned by “Boatswain,” the 
Shrewsbury River, is unsuited for a meet by reason of the violent 
tides and the rise and fall. The river itself is small in extent, and 
the shores we believe low, while about the Highlands and mouth 
of the river, though a most beautiful cruising ground, there is no 
water for a meet, the tide being unusually strong. 

There are many beautiful spots along the Sound on both shores 
but everywhere the same objection holds good, the rise and fall of 
the tide. What would be done with a fleet of two or three hundred 
canoes on a beach where the tide runs b Pano a hundred feet and 
down again twice each day, to say nothing of the chance of a 
heavy sea? Nosystem of floats seems possible without an extra- 
ordinary outlay, and no other plan has yet been proposed. At 
Grindstone and Bow-Arrow Point, a canoe was run upor off of the 
rough stages a dozen times each day by her owner alone, but on a 
tidal beach a carry of adozen yards at least must be made every 
time a canoe is used, while there is apt to be more or less danger 
from the sea. There are beautiful camp sites and fine sailing 
waters in abundance, Thimble Islands, Huntington Bay, Narra- 
gansett Bay, but all have from 4 to 5ft. rise and fall of tide. Shin- 
necock Bay is the best in this respect, but even it has the disadvan- 
tage of being diflicult of access. 

This much seems certain, that a salt-water meet will not be 
specially pleasant to inland men, the hot sand, salt wind, strong 
currents, and difficulty of landing, to say nothing of possible 
mosquitoes, all combine to make salt water very trying at first, 
and those who take the responsibility of a salt-water meet may 
expect to be roundly blamed if it is not asuccess. It is readily 
seen that such water as Lake Champlain or the St. Lawrence 
offers far greater advantages for such a gathering as a large meet 
of canoes, and glad as we should be to see a meet near New York 
and on salt water, we are still willing to go a little further afield 
for such a camp as on Eel Bay or at Bow-Arrow Point. The ques- 
tion will be decided this week, and we hope satisfactorily to the 
majerity. .The time must come soon when the Central Division 
will be divided, forming a new division with New York as a cen- 
ter, and then the division meet will inevitably be on salt water. 
Such a division now seems a necessity, as there are many canoeists 
ahout New York city and New Jersey who cannot visit a distant 
meet and for whose needs some provision must be made. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I notice in this week’s issue of your my that the “Jerseyites” 
want Lake George to be the place of the A. C. A. meet for 1887. 

That may be the opinion of one or two of the canoeists from the 
State, but it is not the wish of the great majority. We are united 
on a salt-water camp, and are not particular where it is held. I 
would mention the Shrewsbury River asa place easy of access and 
with good sailing grounds. At Red Bank, on the North Shrews- 
bury, there are about fifty canoeists, who no doubt would come 
into the ranks if we could have a meet where they could enjoy it. 
Fifty canoeists would be at the meet from Passaic waters, while 
if it is held at the north the number would not be over half a dozen. 
In your issue of Sept. 29 the secretary of the A. C. A. publishes a 
list of members who have not paid up. The account stands about 
thus: West 35, East 31, Middle 105, North 2 and South 2 members. 
The West have taken the bull by the horns and have an organiza- 
tion of their own and will not come back into our ranks. Why? 
Because they have been badly treated by the A. C. A,, the meets 
being held always in the North. Why is it that the Middle States 
have so large a majority in the above figures? Because the meets 
are held where very few canoeists can get at them. Every year 
there is talk of “next year” the meet will be near New York 
canoe owners join the A. C. A. on that idea, the meet “next year” 
is not held near New York, the “next year” those same canoeists 
do not pay up, and do not care if they are ruled out of the Associa- 
tion for not “paying up,” because they have an idea the A. C, A, 
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is a fraud anyway, being run in the interest of the few who can 
get time and have the means to attend the camp at the North. 

Why is it that the names from the North are in such a small 
minority? Because the meets have been held where the Northern 
ag can go to the camp without taking three or four weeks 

o do it. 

If the meet could be held next year near New York waters, it 
would in my opinion bring into the Association a number of new 
men, and it would also have the effect of making the list of mem- 
bers in arrears smaller from the Middle States. 

Now let us he just, not generous, and have a square deal. There 
never has been a meet held by the A. C. A. south of Albany. Let’s 
have one next year. BOATSWAIN. 

PATERSON, N. J., Nov. 4, 1887. 


Editor Forest and_ Stream: 

“Essex” says in FOREST AND STREAM that Lake George will be 
entirely satisfactory as a location for next A.C. A. meet to the 
Passaic River canoeists. “Essex” can oo for himself, but 
hardly for the rest of us. Arlington C. C. unanimously in favor 
of a salt-water meet. If held on salt water, she would be repre- 
sented by several of her members, who are not now in the A.C. A. 

ARLINGTON, N. J. IrnvinG V. DORLAND. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The article from the pen of “Essex.” stating that the feeling on 
the Passaic is unanimously in favor of the next A.C.A. meet being 
held at Lake George has created much surprise along the Passaic, 
as it is misleading and at variance with the desire of our river 
canoeists. *‘Essex” has presumed to speak for the Jersey canoe- 
ists ——_ your columns and has stated, without foundation, 
that Lake George would be most acceptable to all as the site of 
the next A.C.A. meet. We beg to state that such is not the case 
and submit that the hundred or more canoeists on our river are 
in favor of a salt-water meet. At the last regular meeting of the 
Ianthe C. C. (twenty-five active members), held Nov. 3, the sub- 
ject was thoroughly discussed and a vote showed the club to be 
unanimously in tavor of salt-water meet for °88. 

Ws. P. Dona, Sec.-Treas. Ianthe C. C. 


Editor Forest and Stream: . 

A letter in your last issue, written by a Jersey canoeist who 
signs himself **Essex,” favoring Lake George for the next A.C.A. 
mect, does not seem to have met with general approval amon 
New Jersey conoeists, who by a large majority would very muc 
prefer a salt-water meet. Our club is unanimously in favor of it 
and feel that we are expressing the sentiments of many others in 
saying that we think it only fair that the canoeists in the vicinity 
of New York should have the benefits of the meet at least once 
in seven years. A. OAKLEY, JR., Purser Rutherford C. C. 

RUTHERFORD, N. J, 


PADDLING RACES. 


HE present tendency in canoe racing seems decidedly to be in 
the direction ot sailing, the sailing races at the meets exceed- 
ing in interest the paddling contests, and attracting far more 
notice both from canoeists and casual spectators. In club regattas 
the same holds true, the reason in all cases portly being thata 
canoe under sail is afar more pleasing sight than one under 
paddle, and also because the sailing race affords amusement for 
several hours, while the more exciting paddling race is over ina 
few minutes. Most men prefer sailing to paddling, and the boats 
they bring to the meets are fitted for the former rather than the 
latter, while there are but few who care to undergo even the com- 
poretiverl, light practice which is necessary to make a fair show 
in a paddling race. There seems little probability that the sailing 
interest will not always be fully able to take care of itself, and for 
this reason the chief care of regatta committees should be for the 
paddling races, In order that the all-round character of the 
canoe be preserved, and not sacrificed to the sailing qualities, it is 
necessary that all inducements should be offered to men to com- 
pete in the paddling races. It has been suggested, and we think 
wisely, that the A. C. A. trophy should be given each year not for 
a sailing race only, but for a combined race, half sail and half 
=. The trophy brings out the finest fleet and provides the 
st racing of the meet, and there seems no reason why a portion 
of tke benefit should not go to the paddling. The gift of another 
pe as a paddling trophy would not answer the same purpose, as 
t would bring out men who make a specialty of dling, and 
boats built exclusively for it, though nominally inside of all rules. 
The eee of the trophy race to paddling as well as sailing 
would keep in the all-around boats and the same sailing men as 
now race, but it would direct attention more closely to paddling 
qualities, and would make the ne coincide more nearly 
with what is g:nerally admitted to the best test of a canoe, 
nearly equal sailing and paddling qualities. Practically the 
change would be in the direction of the all-around boat which is 
commonly considered to be the aim in canoeing. The tendency of 
the change would be toward lighter and better modeled canoes, 
but there is no reason to apprehend that essential qualities, 
power, room and safety, would be sacriticed toa greater extent 
than at present 1n some of the purely sailing boats, as Pecowsic. 
One question that has never received much attention is the man- 
agement of the paddling races, as on this point the rules are very 
incomplete. The desirability of starting and finishing at the same 
spot, for the benefit of the spectators as well as for convenience 
in starting and timing, has ma‘le turning instead of straight-away 
races the rule, but as now arranged it is almost certain that a 
foul, wita all its unpleasant consequences, will result. The ac- 
companyiug diagram represents the usual course of A. C. A. and 
club races, a half mile and return, the starting and finishing line 
being at X Y, and the turning flag at O, to be left on port 
hand. The canoes, from six to twelve in number, are ranged 
along the line X Y, generally without any drawing for position. 
Each canoe requires ample room in which to swing a 946ft. or 10ft. 
paddle, at least 12ft., and its “water,” in racing parlance, will rep- 
resent a lane that wide over the course. With nine canoes, as 
shown, the line will be about 100ft. long, and the flag should be o 
site its center. The course of the canoe on the left, marked A, 
8 plain enough; it is direct from A toO. Going to the other end 
of the line the ninth canoe B is only as far as A from O, but its 
course is not direct to O, or it would cross the courses of seven 
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made turns as they can. This is an extreme case, but it serves to 


show the great advantage that goes with the position A, and 
something of this kind is apt to happen in every race. Even if A 
is paddling a perfectly fair race and striving to win only on his 
merits, he is apt to find himself ina — where _ he must give 
= he honestly believes to be his or must take something 
which as obviously belongs to B. 

One weak point in the rules is the fact that all the boats must 
use one piece of water in common at the turn, and that if a boat 
kept as strictly in its own water on the turn as on the straight 

rt of the course, the outer boat would be handicapped by some 

undred feet or more. The courses naturally oe at O, and 
no judge can say that the water about the mark belongs to any 
one boat, unless to A. It has been proposed that all backstrokes 
be forbidden, which would prevent a boat taking the position A, 
and then turning at leisure. All would be obliged to make a 
wide sweep in turning, either with the aid of the rudder or by 
using the paddle only for forward strokes on the outer side, an 
this would make the race much fairer, as A would be obliged to 
keep moving all the time. In small races where one mark must 
answer, this rule would lessen much the chances of a foul, and it 
would equalize matters and take away some of the advantages of 
A’s position at the start, if the flag were placed directly in front 
of B’s end of the line. In all races the start and finish should be 
exactly at right angles to the first and last legs of the course 
respectively, as a close finish can never be fairly decided on an 
oblique line. In all important races, or where more than three or 
four are entered, there should be a separate flag with his color for 
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other. canoes, but it must steer in the direction of B, or 100ft. 
further than A. Supposing A and B to be evenly matched, and 
each a little better than the rest of the field, then when A reached 
O he would be abreast of B, but really a long distance ahead of him. 
pe py d B to be the better paddler to an extent that at the end 
of half a mile he will lead A by just a clear length, then when A 
is at A,, B will be in the position B,. Practically the boats close u 

near the buoy, one or two drop some distance astern, and B wi 

edge over to an intermediate position, B., perhaps, but 50ft. 
from A, instead of 100 as at the start. B at once begins to 
turn, describing a circle somewhat smaller in diameter than the 
outer one shown, and paddling only forward strokes on the outer 
side. As soon ashe begins to do this, which must _be before he is 
quite abreast of the buoy, his speed at once diminishes consider- 
ably, in consequence of the change of direction, the lessened force 
on the paddle, and the drag of the rudder. A, however, will keep 
his course without any retarding influence, about in the direction 
of Z, and when he reaches the position A, he is in the best possi- 
ble place to stop B, who has now completed about half of his turn. 
A’s ere r course is to begin to turn as soon as he is up with the 
mark, describing the inner circle shown, in which case he will be 
reasonably apt not to impede B, but there is a strong temptation 
for A to work as hard as possible to reach the position A», some- 
where on the line between O and Z, before B can cross this line in 
making his turn, and the circumstances all aid A in this effort. 
After reaching A, by a — he can afford to take matters easily. 
Not only B but all the others are astern of him, and he can claim 
about 20 to 25ft. of the line O Z as his water, as he is constantly 
moving ahead, and any boat fouling him then is almost certain to 
be disqualified. If he choses he can lie at A, and turn slowly 
by backing on the port side, describing the small dotted circle, 
the otber ts meanwhile either being bunched astern of him, 
or havi to make a long detour around Z and still risk the 
chance of being headed myo When A has finally turned in the 
manner mentioned and his bow is toward home, he goes ahead 


with a spurt, leaving B and the ruck to complete their partly 


each man to turn; at the meets at least, this is always possible. 
The courses are in shoal and quiet water, where flags can readily 
be set out and left during the meet. With this done the great 
inducement to fouling is done away with, B will have no need to 
press toward A and crowd the intermediate boats, and A will be 
uuable to interfere, even if he should desire to. Nothing is more 
unpleasant than a foul; it robs the victor of half his pleasure, it 

uts a great responsibility on the committee, and much ill-feeling 

s apt to follow, so that anything which tends to prevent fouling 
and at the same time to add to the interest in the races must be 
welcomed by both contestants and spectators. 


TORONTO C. C. NOTES.— Editor Forest and Stream: Since 
holding our annual regatta we have had five races as follows. The 
first was a passenger race for a gold pin, which, much to the sur- 
prise of every one, was won in a stiff wind by the “‘skinflint,” 
otherwise known as the Mac. with the Una second. The second 
was the last of the series of five for the ame trophy, which was 
won by the same craft, the wind paing ver light; the only other 
competitor, the Dawn, did not finish. The third was the combined 
= ling and sailing, with the same result, Mr. A. H. Mason un- 

ortunately breaking his paddle when leading in the first round. 
The fourth was the decked yy in which Mr. W. A. Leys’s 
Dawn took first place, leading the Mac bya length. The fifth 
event was the open paddling. in which Mr. Colin Fraser came out 
on top, with Mr. Douglas a good second. The regatta committee 
in the spring offered five medals to be eompeted for, the number 
of races for each to be limited to five, and the competitor showing 
the largest number of wins during the season to receive the 
medal. Below are the lucky winners: Sailing (decked), Mac, W. 
G. McKendrick. Sailing (pen). Una, Colin iraser. Combined, 
Mac, W. G. McKendrick. Paddling decked), Dawn, W. A. ier 
Paddling (open), Una, Colin Fraser. e season here is practically 
ended, the weather being so cold, raw and windy that sailing is 


out of the question, and the majority seem more desirous of 
cultivating a closer acquaintance with the base burner than of 
working against the elements with the ash. With the cold 
weather in view it isa case of “hang up the paddle and _ bring 
down the snowshoes,” that when winter strikes us we will com- 
mence our tramps across country to an inn, where, with roast 
turkey and plum pudding galore (not forgetting the toothsome 
pie) we pass many pleasant evenings in what Mark Twain would 
call swapping lies.—Mac (Toronto, Nov. 4). 


RIGS FOR SAILING AND CRUISING. 


Te accompanying sail plans show several rigs suitable for the 
boat illustrated last week, the scales given being adaptable 
to either size of boat. The Delta was rigged with a single large 
lug of about 150ft., which she carried easily without ballast in 
ordinary weather. The lug was cut with very little round to the 
head and the yard was straight. There were no battens in the 
sail, but two rows of reef points. The sheet was fast to an eye- 
bolt on the quarter and led through a block on the boom, and then 
under a thumbcleat on the side of coaming, or through a snatch 
block on the floor of the boat. Under this rig the boat handles 
very satisfactorily for singlehand sailing, but some ballast would 
be needed if no ngers were carried. The dotted lines show 
the size of a cat rig, the mast being stepped further forward. The 
lug is the better of the two, but is more difficult co rig, and man 
will prefer the cat simply because they are used to itand unfamil- 
iar with the other. The main and mizen rig in the second draw- 
ing is smaller, and better adapted for cruising and sailing alone. 
The many details of the rigging are not shown, as they were very 
fully given in the description of the rig of the FOREST AND STREAM 
cruiser, July 1, 1886. The sails here shown are of the form usually 
carried on canoes and small boats, but a flatter and more effective 
sail can be had by maxing the yard longer, carrying it down to 
the batten, rounding the head much more than is shown, and 
throwing a little more of the yard forward of the mast, as in the 
Cruiser’s sail. Such sails require to be carefully rigged and more 
or less trial is always needed to find the best position for halliard 
and tack on the spars, but when once complete they are good 
enough to fully repay the trouble. The dimensions of the single 
lug are as follows: 
me. BOAT. 13FT. BOAT. 


| Mast, from stem.............. ft. 2ft. 3in. 
Above deck............ 15ft. 10ft. 10in. 
Diameter at deck...... 34in. 234in. 
WER ccicvcaa  secvscceesqucice 14ft. 9in. 10ft. 6in. 
Diameter ............... zin. 134in. 
Ward:....crccrcccvsccsece so vee 10ft. Gin. 7ft. Tin, 
TNE onc cscccvccees 1%in. 14in. 
Foot of sail....... .. ceeccece LAft. 10ft. lin, 
Bc ciasn.c5) wick ocicwercpac chee 9ft. 6in. 6ft. 10Kin. 
BEE cia sen. ctaescveceweseencee 9ft. 9in ift. 
DRS oe sic 5 Seon a ee sinewaios 19ft. 13ft. 8in. 
TOOK 40: DOAK 6.000 icccoscecasce 18ft. 6in. 18ft. 4in. 
Clow to GHPOKL........... 02000000 16ft. 6in. 11ft. llin. 
MN onan ites sam nareneieaeae 155sq. ft. 80sq. ft. 
The dimensions of the main and mizen rigs are: 
18FT. BOAT. 13FT. BOAT. 
nQnvVuv- rrr ee nr: er 
Main. Mizen. Main. Mizen. 
Ft. In t. In. Ft. In. Ft. In. 
Main, from stem............ 2 17 00 1 06 12 03 
DOVE GOOK o5s6occ000s 12 06 7 00 9 00 5 00 
Diameter at deck..... 0 63 0 0 024 OO 01% 
Boomkin, outboard......... cas 1 09 how 1 6 
Soom. SAE EAE i66Gnies en vAuE = oe : On : MO ‘ S 
DEE x cowanewecens 4 4 
bn cunecvessicncs cscs 9 06 5 03 7 00 3 10 
eee 0 014% «+O DO 0 Ong 0 00% 
PE iscecscsssscocse: oeseene ll 06 6 00 8 04 4 Ot 
ER arr aas 6 06 3 06 4 09 2 07 
OS eee 9 00 4 09 6 06 3 06 
I io inleecos cacenicance 14 06 7 10 06 5 06 
Tack to De) decilinh cared 15 00 8 00 10 10 5 09 
Clew to throat........ ..... 12 06 6 06 9 00 4 09 
ce aso een Si 90sq.ft. 26sq.ft 49sq.ft. _14sq.ft. 





The drawings show the size of sails when stretched on the spars 
after a little use. They must be cut a little smaller than this 
in making, and after a season they will have stretched to the full 
size of the spars shown. 
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SAILING AND CRUISING BOAT.——CRUISING RIG. SCALE FOR 13FT. BOAT. 





AN INVITATION FROM THE TURTLES —Albany, Nov. 5.— 
Members of the A. C. A. visiting Albany at the time of the meet- 
ing of the executive committee are cordially invited to dine with 
the Mohican Club at the Delavan House on Saturday, Nov. 12, at 
7o’clock. Members expecting to be present are respectfully re- 
quested to notify the purser by mail.—W. Howarp Brown, Pur- 
ser M. C. C. (478 Broadway, Albany). 





‘“Maw,”’ said a gentle, confiding Arkansas maiden of 19 
summers, “‘Lige Kilso have asked me to marry him.” “He 
have ?”’ asked maw, in tones foreboding trouble. ‘‘Yes, maw; 
an’ I said as how I reckoned I would.” ‘‘You did, hey? Wal, 
you kin jist say ez how you’ll do nothin o’ the sort the very 
nixt time Lige comes aaa ’round hyar.” ‘But I love 
Lige, maw,” said the maiden, with her sleeve to her eyes. 
“You love him! Love a pore, ——— stick like Vine 
Kilso? Whar’s yer pride ? har’s yer raisin’? Hey?” 


-good dogs, full wed, an 





“What's the matter of Lige ?”” moans the maiden. “The 
matter of him? Ez if you didn’t know that Lige Kilso was 
25 year old, and that he didn’t have one solitary single dog-- 
no, not even so much ez a pup—to his name, nor airy fiddle 
to his back. D’ye forget that? An’ if yer half ez smart ez 
ye might be you kin awe Buck Dagge, an’ he’s got nine 
two splendid pups, an’ four as 

good fiddles ez they is a-goin’. No, my darter, I ain’t no de- 
sires to be what you may call mershenary, but when a gal 
has a chance ter marry rich, let her do it, sez I.”—Tid Bits. 
Our most assiduously fashionable girls are not shooting 
their own follies, but birds as they fly—or, at least, they are 
—— to hit the winged game with rifles. Out at Tuxedo, 
which is the late autumn resort of the Astor set and their 
selected following, gunning is the favorite sport for maidens 
and young matrons. Light, dainty, silver-mounted weapons 
are rogueishly popped off, and sometimes a bird is hit. A 








| . ? 
pretty little gamebag is always hung at the huntress’s side, 


and she never returns without something in it; but there is 
a scandalous rumor that the dead warblers are bought ready- 
shot from boys who make a good income transiently out of 
the fad.—New York Letter. ‘ 


_ Seer tanmaratme ees er ect 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


V1ATOR.—1, Use a wire scratch brush and then vaseline. 2. Let 
us hear from you. 

J.8. W., Toronto.—We believe the Strong Firearms Co., New 
Haven, Conn., manufacture it. 


H. E. W., Newark, N. J.—Prof. A. M. Mayer has determined 
that with a charge of 8!4drs. powder, 1440z. No. 8 shot, Curtis & 
Harvey powder, 10-bore gun, the shot attains a mean velocity ‘of 
749yds. per second over a range of 40yds. Kor full account of ex- 
periment see FOREST AND STREAM, Oct. 28, 1880. 











HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC VETERINARY SPECIFICS 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
Dogs, Hogs, Poultry. 
500 PAGE BOOK on Treat- 
ment of Animals and 
Chart Sent Free. 


: tions, _Infl tion, 
Ac-Rolant Meulaateley Milk Fevers 
B.B.—Strains, er Race Ss, Rheumatism. 








-—Distemper, Nasa scharges. 
-— Bots or Grubs, Worms. 
- E.—Coughs, Heaves, Pneumonia. 
F. F.—Colic or Gripes, Bellyache. 
G. G.—Miscarriage, Hemorrhages. 
H. H.—Urinary and Kidney Diseases. 
I. I, —Eruptive Diseases, Mange. 
J. K.—Diseases of Digestion. 


Ss ) ith Specifies, Manual, 
Price, Single Bottle (over 50 doses), - .60@ 


Sold by Druggists; or 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 






HIL L ON i THE DO G. A mm. z tie _—_ ingenious tevention and radical improvement in trolling tackle 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THEIR 
MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES. 
Price 82.00, 
For sale by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


any sized minnow instantly and perfectly. 
long array of treble heoks. The treble swivel insures perfect revolution of bait and 
If your dealer does not keep our goods in stock, or will not order them for you, send 50 cents for our 126-page folio iliustrated catalogue. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, Manufacturers ot Every Description of Fine Fishing Tackle, 





The St. Lawrence Gans. 





This cut shows No, 1-0 (or Black Bass size) with living Minnow attached. 
MANUFACTURED IN ALL SIZES FROM No. 5-0 TO No. 4, SUITABLE FOR 


Humphreys Med. Co. 409 Futons. x.y. | Muskallonge, Pickerel, Black Bass, Lake Trout, Etc., Etc. 


All have patent treble hook with baiting needle, adjustable lip hook and treble swivel, and best silk metal wound gimp. 


yet made. Its manifest superiority to all gangs now in use is evident 


culiar excellencies are;—It is the only gang on which a bait can live. It is the only gang which can be adjusted to 


It is not only the simplest but also the stron 


gang made. It does not scare away the oes wary fish by a 
uces to the lowest possible point the liability of kinking the line. 


18 Vesey Street (Fourth door from the Astor House), New York. 





The Schultze Gun Powder Company, Limited, 


82 GRESHAM sTREEAT, 


Have the pleasure to announce they have opened an agency for the sale of their well-known Smokeless Sporting Powder, the 


=> Schultze 


IMPROVED 


GRANULATED WATERPROOF 


At VON LENGERKI & DETMOLD, 


Where it may be obtained at WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. Price, $1.00 the canister, equal to 1 Ib. Curtis’s & Harvey 





No. 8 Murra 


LONDON, BNG., 


Gunpowder, 


Street, New York, 


0. 4 Black. Dealers’ discount on application. 


The Schultze Gunpowder has firmly established itself in England and on the European continent as excelling all rivals, giving GREATER PENETRATION, CLOSER PATTERN, LESS 
t has no prejudicial effect upon the barrel, and is practically unaffected by damp. Charge as compared with best black powder 


RECOIL, LESS SMOKE, LESS FOULING than any other powder. ! : 
qual by measure or half by weight. It is loaded with the utmost ease exactly as black powder. It requires no ramming or pressure in loading. American ec 


dge manufacturers are now 


*xperimenting with a view to issue a primer of the same strength as the English primers to do away with any possible slow fire or the necessity for priming with a few grains of fine black powder. 
As regards trap shooting performances, Schultze Gunpowder is the champion powder, having been used by the prize winners at all the principal mcotinas both in England and on the continent 
chu 


against £500 won 


during the last eight years. During the late international week at Hurlingham and the London Gun Clubs, June 13-18, 1887, the gentlemen who use 
Dro y those using al] other explosives combined. Numerous Hy ney carried out Phi the English Proof-H 
ved beyond question that Schultze Gunpowder, while being equal in propell: i 


nd is therefore as safe to use as black powder. 


g force to the best En 


ze secured prizes amounting to £3,200, 


ouse Guardians, and by the editor of the London Field and others have 
sh black powders, gives less pressure on the 


1 even when subjected to varying temperatures, 


818 
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A NEW REPEATING 


12-GAUGE, 
6-SHOT. 


A gun with 30- 
in. Rolled Steel 


Barrel. 


ie \ Vi 
Plain Pistol Grip Stock, only $25.00, a 
ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW ONE. 







MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS 


Stores: 312 Broadway, New York, and 418 Market S8t., San Francisco. 


. SHOTGUN. 
The Best Made. 


Safe, 
Quick, 
Well-Made, 
CHEAP. 


SEND FOR 


wi Descriptive Circular, 
CO., New Haven, Conn. 














UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


=aRoctime amc Bucainme Busts 


AND CLOTHING FOR 


CIVIL ENGINEERS, RANCHMEN, LUMBERMEN, MINERS, ETC. 


Write for our new combined Catalogue with samples of Imported 


+= Corduroys, Moleskin, Mackintosh, Canvas and Flannels-===* 
SEE OUR NEW SHADES OF ENGLISH CORDUROY, 


Address IFIP. Se IIC., Valparaiso, Indiana. 





SPARKHALL’S 


SPECIFIC 


THE GREAT REMEDY FOR 


Sprung Knees, 
Cockled Ankles 

‘ — 
WEAK BACKS, 


Before Using. After Using. 
Will not Blister or interfere with the 
horse’s work. 

Testimonials mailed free on application. 

The Specific is sold in quart bottles, price $2. 
New York: John Carle & Sons, 153 Water street. 
Hartford, Conn.: A. Marwick, Jr. & Co., 876 Asylum st. 
San cisco, Cal.: Wakelee & Co. 

Chicago, Iil.: J. H. Fenton, 211 and 213 Wabash avenue. 
Chicago, Ill.: Morrison, Plummer & Co., 52 Lake street. 
Boston, Mass.: . C. Goodwin & Co., 36 Hanover street. 
Savannah, Ga.: Solomons & Co., Market Square. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Johnston, Holloway & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Loughrey & Frew, 102 Wood street. 
Newark, N. J.: P. Hayden, 50 Mechanic street. 

And the trade generally. 

R. H. SP LL, Prop. and Manf’t’r, 
22 & 24 Cass Street, Detroit, Mich., U.S. Ac, 

and Windsor, Ontario. 








BROKAW M’F’G CO., Newburgh, N. Y. 





ASK RETAILERS FOR THEM. 


THE SETTER, 


LAVERACK. 


Wit colored illustrations. Price. postpaid, $3.00 
Wor aale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Oo. 





FILE BINDERS, 
Bize to suit Forrest anp STREAM, 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE 


Price, $1.00, 





FLORIDA. 


We have the best assorted stock of Tackle and 
Sporting Goods in general for use in Florida, of 
any house in the United States, combining as we 
do the best adapted articles of all the different 
manufacturers. Sportsmen getting their sup- 
plies from us are sure of getting just what is re- 
quired and at lowest prices. 


ROCKWELL & KINNE, 
Wholesale and Retail 


Guns, Fishing Tackle, Etc. 


38 West Bay St., Jacksonville, Fla. | 








J. N. DODGE, 
276 & 278 Division Street, 
Detroit, MICH. 













Manufacturer of White Cedar Decoy Ducks; al 

Geese, Swan, Brant, Coot, Snipe and Plover De- 
coys. For sale at factory, or by Hartley & Gra- 
ham, N.Y.; E. K. Tryon, Jr. & Co., Phila.; Western 
Arms & C’t’g. Co., Chicago; E.C. Meacham Arms 
Co., St. Louis, and all gun dealers in this country. 


Yellowstone Park 


In Photo-Gravure. 











| A beautiful album 11X14 with 25 plates. Prepaid 


by express, price $7.50. 
F. JAY HAYNES, Fargo, Dakota. 
Catalogue of Yellowstone Park and Northern 
Pacific views free. 


QUEEN 8 C10.924 CuestSrPHiLA 
Marine Fietp & Spy Giasses 


rrom 20¢ ro $500.00 











OREIGN GAME.—ORDERS TAKEN NOW 

for live English Pheasants, Partridges, etc., 

for propagation purposes for coming season. 

For particulars address CHAS. REICHE & 

BRO., only importers of all kinds Live Game, 95 
Park Row, New York City, 








Cheapest Gun House in America. 
J. F. MARSTERS, 51,53 & 55 Court St., 


NEAR City HALL. BROOKLYN. OPEN EVENINGS. 


U. M. C. Shells, 12-gauge, 65 cts.; 10-gauge, 75 cts. Black-Edge Wads, 11 to 20-gange. per box, 
15 cts.; 9 or 10-gauge, 18 cts. Good Quality powder, 30 cts. per lb. Shot, $1.50 per bag of 25 Ibs. Three- 
Joint Cleaning Rods, 40 cts.; Cartridge Classers, 40 cts.; De-cappers and Loader combined, 5 cts.; 
Re-cappers, 5 cts.; Ring Extractors, 5 cts.; Shot and Powder Measures combined, 10 cts.; Loading 
Blocks, 15 ets. _ CANVAS Goops.—Canvas Cartridge Belts, 25 cts.; Cartridge Bags, 50 cts.; Game Bags, 
50 cts.; Victoria Gun Covers, 50 cts.; Long Covers, 50 cts.; Coats with nine pockets, $1.50; Pants, $1, 
Caps, 50 cts. New Single-Barrel Breechloading Shotguns, 12-bore, 30in. an ip, weight 
534 lbs., $4.59. These guns are made from Government rifles and are of good quality. The old reli- 
able single gun, same asIsold last season, $3.75. Imported Breechloading Double Guns, 10 or 
12-bore, twist barrels, side snap action, rebounding locks, solid plungers, patent fore end, pistol grip, 
walnut stock, $13. Under Action Double Breechloading Guns, 10 or 12-bore, blue steel barrels, $8.50. 
Top Snap Guns, $17.50 to $75. Also Colt Guns, Parker Guns, Repeating and other Rifles. 


Gun Repairing of Every Description done on the Premises. 
SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 


J. F. MARSTERS, 51 to 55 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Fishing Rods. 





so| WE WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF 


THE TRADE 


TO OUR CATALOGUE OF FISHING TACKLE FOR 
1888, WHICH WE WILL BE PLEASED TO MAIL TO 
DEALERS UPON APPLICATION. ADDRESS 


THOS, H. CHUBB, Post Mills, Vt. 
NESSMUK’S POEMS. 


FOREST RUNES, By Geo. W. Sears, ‘Nessmuk'. 


Large octavo, 208 pages, pr..‘2d on heavy paper, bound in cloth, gold lettering, with 
a portrait of the author. Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOK DEALERS 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co.,40 Park Row, N. ¥. 


Lonpon: DAVIES & CO., 1 Finch Lane. 
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SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 


We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Registration 10 cents extra. 


hes, Pred Math 2% 
irondack Fishes, Fr ather............ 
ae Angler’s Book, Memorial Edition, 
SUE bn do adouceosieee at <node qices+custexses 
American Salmon Fishing, Wells............ 1 
Angling, Blakely..... ..-+--++see+ e+ jeseecee 
Angling Talks, 
Art of Angling, EES ook ve aces 0. 0x6 
Black Bass Fishing, Henshall........ ....... 
Fish and Game Laws, State of New York... 
Fish Culture, Norris...............+++:.eeee0s 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching, Roese- 
velt ANd GTEEN.........-ceeeecccesensccoess 
Fishing With the Fly, Orvis-Cheney Collect- 
tion, new edition.... .............+sesseeees 
Fly Fishing and Fly Making for Trout,Keene 
Fly Fishing in Maine Lakes, Stevens........ 
Fly Fishing, Pennell................++eeceeees 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle, Wells..........--- 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing.......... 
Frank Forester’s Fishing With Hook and - 
Ciiiiccu cacasanscesacassodevesdeccecabandohse 
Fysshe and Fysshynge.........+..ssseseeeeees 1 00 
Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium............ wv 
Modern Practical Angler, a Guide to Fly 
Wi, POIIEE. vcs vccee ccccecccccsscesese 1 
Prime’s f Go a-Fishing.... i... ..000< we 
Rod and Line in Colorado Waters. . pa 
Scientific Angler, Foster................++++: 1 
Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 
etc., Dy Roosevelt ...... ..csccccscccccccers 2 
Trolling for Pike, Salmon and Trout........ 50 
The Game Fish of the Northern States and 
British Provinces, by Roosevelt............ 
Trout Culture, Slack........-......ccccccscees 
BOATING AND YACHTING. 
Art of Sailmaking, illustrated............... 
Boat Building and Sailing, Neison........... 
Boat Sailing and Management, Prescott.... 
Boat Sailor’s Manual, Qualtrough........... 
Boating Trip on New England Rivers....... 
Book of Enotes, iustvated..........0c0 sccsece 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, Seneca........... 
Canoe and Boat Building tor Amateurs, W. 
IIR os cnncncocccsnesé¥ccesee ciccneos 
Canoe Handling, C. B. Vaux................. 
Canoeing in Kanuckia, Norton & Halberton 
Canoe — meager gy en zseaaaannceerenr . 
Canoe, Voyage 0 e Paper, Bishop’s....... 
Canvas aa How to Build Them, Parker 
MEN. wcccaveccnepnenietscante-seeuen 
Corinthian Yachtsman, Biddle.............. e 
Cruises in Small Yachts Speed.............- 
Cruise of the Little Nan, Wilkins........... 
Donaldson’s Steam Machinery........-...... 
Engineers’ Log Books, 2 quire, }4 bound, $1.25; 
3 quire, und, $2; 5 quire, 4% bound, 
cloth sides........... secee cocseccccccocece 
Fore and Aft Seamanship..... ne evavecsavees 
Four Months in a Sneakbox, Bishop......... 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing.............. 
From the Forecastle to the Cabin, Samvels. 
Hints on Boat Sailing and Racing, Fitzgerald 
Knots. Ties and Splices...... 7 os 
Inland Voyage, Stevenson. 
Modci Yachts, Grosvenor.... 
Paddle and Portage, Steele.. 
Practical Boat Building, Neiso 
Practical Boat Sailing, Davies............... 
Riggers’ Guide and Seamens’ Assistant..... 
Sails and Sailmaking, illus., Kipping, N. A. 
Sailor’s Language, W. Clark Russell, illus. 
Sailor’s Manualand Handy Book,Qualtrough 
Seven Pictures of Crack Yachts............. 
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Steam Yachts and Launches, Kunhardt.... 3 
The Cance Aurora, Dr. C. A. Neidé........ oom 
Vacation Cruising, Rothrick................. 1 
Yacht Architecture, Dixon Kemp..... ..... 16 
Yacht and Boat Sailing, Kemp............... 10 
Yacht Designing, BidGle.......cccscecsssccees 1 
Yacht Sailor, Vanderbeck.................... 3 
Yachts, Boats and Canoes, Stansfeld-Hicks 3 
Yachts, Small, C. P. Kunhardt..... aue oe 
Yachtsman’s Guide, Patterson..... 7 a 
Yachtsman’s Handy Book, Rules of the 
Road, Signals, Seamanship, etc............ 1 


HUNTIN G—SHOOTING. 

A Lost Opportunity; Stopping an Incomer; 
A Side Shot. Three pictures in colors, by 
Zimmerman; the set.........- made dacdanttes 

Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds 
of the World, 22 illus...............seeeeeees 

American Sportsman, The, Lewis........... 

Antelope and Deer of America, Caton.... . 

Bear Hunters. Bowman...............-.sse0- 

Down the West Branch, by Capt. Farrar.... 

Field, Cover and Trap Shooting, Bogardus.. 

Fifty Years with Gun and Rod, Cross....... 

Fish and Game Laws, State of New York... 

Frank Forester’s _— Scenes and Char- 
BORNE DOO OU xan, cnsccccccncscasscnuse 

F. Forester’s pean Be Young Sportsmen. 

Gunsmiths’ Manual, illus., 376 pp.... ....... 

How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow........ 

How I Became aSportsman Avon. ....... 

Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher.............. 

Hunter's Hand Book ........ss.ccess- fore 

Hunting in the Great West, G. O. Shields... 

Hunting Trips of a Ranchman, Roosevelt.. 

Hurlingham Gun Club Rules................. 

Instructions in Rifle Firing, by Capt. Blunt. 

Nimrod in the North, Schwatka............. 

Poems of the Rod and Gun, McLellan....... 

Rifle Practice, Wingate.........._...-++++++. 

Rod and Gun in California, Van Dyke...... 

Shooting, Blakey...... ...cccccccccccccccscees 

Shooting on the Wing.........----:+sseeesees 5 

Sport with Gun and COieiiakcscesuascves 10 

Sport with Gun and Rod, new, plain edition. 
Embossed leather.............+:-+- 3 

Sporting Adventures in the Far West. 

Still-Hunter, Van Dyke 

The Gun and Its Development, Greener.... 

TG: WONG. occsncccsecnccseuran sssescemacecneds 

Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in 
NOPWAY........cccccccccscccccccsccccscoccces 

Trajectory Test............ pees aan aes - 

Wing and Glass Ball Shooting with a Rifle, 
WG HO) OMB c cc csc cess ccceeuceas nace 

With Pack and Rifle in the So. West, Daunt 

KENNEL. 
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American Kennel, Burges............ ..+++++ 3 
Breeders’ Kennel Record and Acc’t Book... 3 
Dog, Diseases of, Dalziel..............-ses00. ‘ 
PIO, DHSGAGEG Gl BRIBE «oc ccaccactiecececcecsacs 2 
Dog Breaking, Floyd EE 


Dog Breaking, Hutchinson...............++.. 

Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson... 

og Training vs. Breaking, Hammond....... 

Dog ig First Lessons and Points of 
a 


bet C9 GO 









Judging, DMM Sa ccltocuvabaccssasndes 
Dogs and Their Doings, Morris........ , a 
Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, lémo....... 7% 
ORS, Points OF FRAMING: «<05cscccoecccccssees 25 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in 
Disease, by AshMont..........--ssesecerees 2 00 
Englishe Dogges, Reprint of 1576............. 50 
English K. C. 8. a... 5 00 
English K. C. 8. Book, Vols. III. toIX.,each 4 50 
English K:C.S. Book, Vols. XI.to XIII.,each 4 50 
Glover's Album, Treatise on Canine Diseases 50 
Our Friend the Dog, Stables........  ...... 3 00 
Practical Kennel Guide, Stables; pa......... 75 
Principles of Dog Training, Ashmont....... 50 
tonehen; 3 00 
The Dog, by 1% 


The 















Keeping One Cow 
Life and Writings of Frank Forester, 2 vo 


Our responsibility ceases afler goods are mailed, 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 
Adventures in the Wilderness, Murray..... 
Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks, 

MI Si daaa cemsiaceddvedeesauedeadesen 
Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in 


Norway 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman............. 


1 
Camping and Cruising in Florida, Menshall 


Canoe and Camp Cookery, by “Seneca”..... 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson........ 
Hints on Camping, Henderson....... 
Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher. . 
The Shaybacks in Camp.................. 
Trappers’ Guide, Newhouse, new edition... 
BE PURE va cceucécdescxeee reads 
GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 
Adirondack Guide, Wallace............ 
Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard.... 
Atlas of New Jersey Coast......... ‘ 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth 
GOVOPTIMMOME TODOEE.........cccccccsccccccecs 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead ae ee. ic 
orras’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 
I co a cdednga vende aauauapeandcwnesa 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moesehead Lake... 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake R’s’n 
Guide Book and Map of Dead River Region 
Guide to Adirondac on, Stoddard .... 
Guide to Androscoggin Mi nacedtxeneccas 
Historical and Biographical Atlas of New 
EI Soiree ona val evesacésdacadess 
Map of St. Lawrence River...... ........... 


















A NOTABLE ART ENTERPRISE 






The Sportsman’s Reverie. 


A SERIES OF PICTURES FOR SPORTSMEN. 


SS S8S SsSenks 


5 

50 

50 i 

50 

= 
a a of the Forest AND STREAM cannot fail to recollect Mr. Thomas F. Watson’s 
100 poem entitled, ‘“The Sportsman’s Reverie,” printed in this journal about two ycars ago. 


Map of the Indian River, Florida, Le Baron, , 4 7 
strong linen paper, $3; Plain ere ees eee 2 00 Later on a few stanzas were added to cover other scenes of typical American sport with the 
Pp 0} e Thousand Islands ae oid . aaa ‘i “3 a 

Muskoka and Northern Lakes of Canada... 1 00 gun. The author depicted vividly the varied visions which come before the view of the vete- 
go sO eee eae aa - . 

Our New Alaska, by Charles Hallock... : 1 50 | ran sportsman as he sits in easy chair before the fire. Of the author and his poem the Detroit 

Southern California, by T. S. Van Dyke..... 150 one ee 7 : 

St. Lawrence River Charts, U. S. Survey... 100| /ree Press said in an appreciative notice: ‘‘The author is evidently a man of the most 

Boots and Saddles, a 1 59 | 2cute sportsmanly enthusiasm, as well as of nice literary taste. His poem is built upon a 
ace 7 } : ‘ 

eee ila asuaraerates % ° very simple plan. Before a cheerful fire—like Ike Marvel’s hero—sits a veteran of rod and 
% 9 fy . . 

eile gehen oe 1 | gun; he grows half drowsy over pipe and fire and the poet has caught—with a nice and 

Horses, Famous American Race............. “5 | sensitive appreciation—the reminiscences of a hundred hunts which flit through his brain. 


Horses, Famous American Trotting......... 
Horses, Famous, of America................. 
Horsemanship for Women, Mead, illus. by 
a uaacmendeeuaeaaneenee cigeds 
How to Handle and Educate Vicious Horses, 
EEE covadeucdeuadénserdsdeenesudsee decade 
Jenning’s Horse Training.................... 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor, 400 illus............ 
Mayhew’s Horse Management .. aad 
McClure’s Stable Guide....... 
Practical Horse Keeper........ saa 
Riding and Driving....... ae aes 
as Recollections, Whyte Melville’s..... 
Stonehenge on the Horse, English edit’n, 8vo 
Stonehenge on the Horse, Amer. ed., 12mo.. 
‘The Book of the Horae.............cccccceses 
The Saddle Horse, Guide to Riding and 
Training, illus.......... . iaeaua ddaadecehecdes 
Veterinary Dictionary, Going................ 
Wallace’s American Stud Book.............. 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horses of America.... 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse. illus..... 


NATURAL HISTORY. 











One experience after another is described with graceful pen touches; the quail, the wood- 
cock, the snipe, the deer, fall before the crack of the gun; a long day’s sport—a glorious 


R 


1 s day such as no man ever compassed between sun and sun—is described, even the trout, 
: 2 from the clear rapid, paying tribute to the prowess of a dreamland sportsman, until at last, 
1 (0 | with the fall of the quiet night shadows, the sportsman draws his boat to the shore, his 
3 2 tired retriever crouches at his feet, and, with his ducks, the final trophies of his sport, at his 
ca side, he looks back over the darkening water; and then, once again at his fireside, the end 
8 00 | of the vision comes naturally and gracefully.” 

if And now these ‘‘word pictures” of the poet have been complemented with the actual 
5 0 canvas pictures of the painter. Artist-poct ahd poet-artist have united to give us the poem 
150! in a magnificent setting. Mr. Robert Hopkin, the cclebrated artist of Detroit, has painted 


A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, Abbott 1 50 j i ing i , ls i 
A. OU, Che ck List ~ ayy “seomanin ; i a series of —— a each a in color what the poem tells in words. From these 
merican Bird Fancier...................0+0+ inti ) rb helio ings, e: i i icu- 
Antelope and Deer of “Aimericd, Caton: -*:* 2 BO paintings have been a e — pan type ee a having beneath it the particu 
aird’s Birds of No merica: Land Birds. 2 m illustrated. ries is rkab r stric e 
3 vols., $80; colored, $0; Water Birds: 3 lar verse of the oo - te an ww remarkable for strict adherence to nature 
press S28 CONOVED.... oe seeeeveeeeee ever - 60 00} fidelity in portraying action, and artistic merit. 
ANOUOD sc cece ee tee ee eee tees eeeeeeree eee 





Birds and Wild Animals, Wilson... 
Birds Nesting, Ingersoll........... 
Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania... 
Birds and Their Haunts, Langille 
Cage and Singing Birds, Adams.. 
Common Objects of the Seashore... sa 
Coues’ Check List of North American Birds 
Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, 

RMININOEN 6 o cio'ac xvinnsccconue cdneace eoaceiece 
Guide to the Study of Insects. Packard..... 
Half Hours with a Naturalist, Woog....... 
Holden’s Book of Birds, pa................... 
Insect World, Figuier...........cceccccccesoee 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation, Harris..... 
Intelligence of Animals, 54 illus., Menaut... 
Life of John J. Auduhon, with steel portrait 
Mammals of New York, paper $4 cloth.... 
Manual of North American Birds, Ridgway 
Manual of Taxidermy, Maynard.. waa 
Manual of Vertebrates, Jordan...... 
Maynard’s Butterflies, colored plate 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds....... 
Native Song Birds.................. aus 
Naturalist’s Assistant, Kingsley............. 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard...............-. 
Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration. 
NN Io seccncasdasecansetcesecesavcevere 
Taxidermy Without a Teacher, Manton..... 






Taxidermists’ Manual, illus., Brown, ...... 
Taxidermists’ Manual, illus., Brown, Paper 


Wilson’s Noctes Ambrosianeg, Zz Prof. 
son, J. G. Lockhardt, James ope and Dr. 
Maginn, 6 vols., crown 8vo., cloth, $9.00; 


SPORTS AND GAMES. 


American Boy’s Own Book Sports and Games 
Athletic Sports for Boys, Stonehenge....... 
Boy’s Book of Sports and Pastimes..... .... 
Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc. 
Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes...... 
NE UNM dancaatecdncad savnedesacdesaaseds 
Encyclo of 

TOS WONG oe scckcccccectedcs ddvccccdacse 
Sar S<Riccwvagececouas | Sesacddduedes 
The Law Of Piel Sports. .....scccccccccsccce 





Whist for Beginnere lin... en 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Antelope and Deer of America, Caton.. .... 
Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds 


of the World, 22 illus... ..........-.sss0005 


Aneroid Barometer: Construction and Use. 
Atlas of New Jersey Coast................... 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth 


CHIVOMUMAGINE TODEIG, «0.6 ccccccccccesivecesese 


Complete Poultry Manual............. ...... 
pe) 
Five Acres Too Much......... 
Forest and Stream Fables. 
Growth of the Steam Engine, Thurston 
Hand Book on Field Botany, Manton.. 4 
Hand Book of Tree Planting, Egleston...... 
Historical and Biographical Atlas of New 


SC co cacaceckersase Ktecccsnsteeness 


SWUM: oc kig cduandevevcusdesccsddanesexese waa 


Nessmuk’s Poems....... ao Seetererccsorsere 
Old St. Augustine, Fla., illus............. ... 
Oe OO Eee eee 
Our Arctic Province, Alaska, Elliott........ 
Practical Forestry, by i, eee 
Practical Pigeon Keep’ 

Profits in Poultry, Weld..........cccccccccses 
Profitable Pev'try Keeping, TR a csccedee 
— California, Van Dyke............ 
Text Book on Steam and Stez .. “ngines 
The Forest Waters the Farm, pa. 50cts.; cl. 
Wild W 
woe of the Yellowstone, Richardson... 


ing, WRMEIE....0 0205. 


n’s Gazetteer, Hallock..... ro 


oN 


oodcraft, b: 


Woods and Lakes of Maine, Hubbard...... 






So ee 


THE TWELVE PICTURES: 


No. 1 shows the hunter seated in an easy tion, as he watches the bird fly away. Th 
attitude in an arm chair, gazing reflectively upper part of the sportsman’s body is in the 
into the fire On the hearth. Above the fire- shadow, the lower part in the strong light of 
place are the head and antlers - a —— The the sun rays. 
sportsman’s 1ight arm is around the neck of ice ae 3 
his dog, which is resting on his haunches be- 4, ee nae angler reeling in a trout. A 
side the chair. His left hund holds his pipe. 2nd over the races into the de the woods 

. ; ve 4 § 1to e€ pool, 1@ SKY 1S 
The firelight flickers on the floor and around = Gjondy and the sunlight is struggling theeuaih. 


the legs of the chair. : 

= i No. 8—deer shooting—is a forest scene. {n 

No. 2 represents dawn breaking over & the foreground a buck, just shot, is falling on 
small lake. The night shades are fleeing. A the edge of a lake. Tearing down the slope 
mist is rising from the eastern end of the phehind him are two hounds. To the left, be- 
lake, of which trees fringe the edge. A plover hind the roots of an upturned tree, are seen 
is circling in the air, and in the foreground is the head and shoulders of the hunter, whose 
a mallard lazily flying out over the glassy iffe is still bearing on the deer. ’ 


water. : . No. 9 represents shooting over decoys. A 

No. 3 represents snipe shooting. Inthe fore- gale is blowing and the water of the channel 
ground is the sportsman, his body twisted outside is lashed into whitecaps. In the bay 
around to the left in the attitude of making a the decoys are tossing in the chopping waves. 
double on snipe. Standing beside him is the In the foreground is a point ot rushes, in 
setter, waiting for the word to retrieve. To which the skiff of the hunter is partially con- 
his right is the border of a wood, the branches cealed. The flock of: dyks, which has just 
bending to the strong wind. In the distance swung in outside the decoys, is broken by the 
are the sails of craft on the lake. : discharge of the first barrel. One section is 


. al . wheeling out over the river. The other has 
No. 4—woodcock shooting—shows an open- jy obon off tothe side and is wheeling out 


ing in the copse around whose border a brook oma P 

7 a ; gain to meet the first section. Some scat- 

de ar sane oe ae a ding tered birds are dashing above the head of the 
7 hunter, and he is twisted around in his skiff 


setter on a point. Behind the dog is the ~.. ; : , 
sportsman i the attitude of shecting at a him. at a bird flying above and behind 


bird flying directly over him. ; 
M No. 10 shows flight duck shooting. The scene 
No. 5 shows a quail hunterin the foreground, js a marsh, on whose broken surface the sun 
walking along ready for the shot, which will jg setting behind the clouds. In the fore- 
follow the rise of the birds, on which the dog ground, on a grassy point, are the hunter and 
is drawing toa point. A haze is overall, and his spaniel. The hunter is in a kneeling atti- 
the sky is that of a day in Indian summer. tude and in the act of firing his first barrel. 


: : i The spaniel is plunging into the water to re- 
oe eee a pane vein’ trieve the bird which hes fallen to the first 
down a slope. The dog has come toa point Darrel. In the distance are flying ducks. 
ahead of him. The bird has flushed and the Nos. 11 and 12 represent the hunter retiring 
hunter is shown aiming. The inter has from the marsh and at home, and these two 
stiffened into an attitude of strained atten- are among the strongest of the set. 


mento oo 
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The pictures are printed on the best 150lb. plate paper; size of paper 24x 30in.; size of 


10 print 144x174in. The pictures have the tint and tint border, and the artist’s remarque and 
i io signature, and form artist's proofs, an édition de luxe. 

‘%| PRICE, $30 FOR THE SET; SINGLE PICIURES, $3. 
13 Address 

2 00 

1 50 

20/ FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 

15 39 Park Row, New York City. 

10) Agents, THE SPORTSMAN PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


[Nov. 10, 1887, 








SMALL 
YACHTS, 


Their Design and Construction, Ey- 
emplified by the Raling Types 
Of Modern Practice, 


By C. P. KUNHARDT. 


Cloth, 370 pages of type and 
illustrations, and 70 plates. Size 
of page, 144x124. Price $7.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 


39 Park Row, New York. 


SAMPSON, LOW & CO.,, LONDON, ENG. 


“SHOOTING.” 


The only English journal devoted exclu- 
sively to sport with gun and rifle is Shooting, 
edited by Sir Ralph P. Galiwey, Bart., author 
of the Badminton Library, and G. T. Teasdale- 
Buckell, Esq., who exported all the Llewellin 
setters to America and won the National Brace 
Stake and the Field Trial Derby four times 
each. 

The most practical correspondence and the 
best selection of advertisements appear in 
Shooting weekly. 

Few Americans ever heard the names of 
our best English gunmakers. 

Price of Shooting, postpaid, $5.25 per annum, 
Send post office order to the Publisher, 182, 
Strand, London, England. 


THE AUDUBON BADGE 


Is a brooch pin in coin silver with the motto and 
monogram of the Society. 














Chaste in design and tasteful in execution, it 
presents an attractive appearance, and is pro- 
tected from tarnishing by a beautiful satin finish 
on its surface. 

We are now in a position to execute orders for 
these badges to any extent. Wherever they have 
been sent they have met general approval, and 
every member of the Audubon Society should 
wear one as a reminder of the pledge and an open 
declaration of principles. 


PRICE 50 CENTS, POSTAGE FREE. 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
40 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Broaktast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids aa 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO. Dorchester, Mass. 
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Every Prominent Gun Dealer Sells 


(NEW REED), 
Wild Duck. Price $1.00. 


The Best inthe World. 6.00 Per Pair. 
Send for little catalogue to 


SONARN Ss’ 





Adapted only for cylinder barrels, not choke-bores. 


For Wildfowl Shooting and Long Shots. 
Instantly available as a solid shot. 


any shotgun in the world at d0yds. 


Sample Box by Mail, 60 Cents. State gauge of gun. 

To be obtained in America from McLEAN 
BROS. & RIGG, 52 & 54 New St., New York. 
Lhe Automatic Shrapnell Co., Edinburgh, Scotland, 





FERGUSON’S PATENT ADJUSTABLE 


Reflecting Lamps, 


, With Silver Plated Loco- 


motive Reflectors. 


St Fishing, Camping, Boating 
Driving at Night, etc. 
%\ Excelsior Dash Lamp, 


Superior to all others. 





NS Pa Send stamp for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


ALBERT FERGUSON, Office, 65 Fulton St., W.Y. 
Qil-Tanned Moccasins. 


For Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, &c. 
They are easy to the feet, and very 
durable. Made to order in a 
variety of styles and warranted 
the genuine article. Send 
for price list. M. 8. 
HUTCHINGS, Dover,N.H. 
Box 368, VaME, STODDARD 
& DALL, Boston; Henry UC. Squtres, New York; 
fF. Cuas. Ercuru. Philadelphia; Von LENGERKE & 
DetmoLp, New York and Newark, N. J., Agents. 

















MOOSEHEAD LAKE 


AND THE 
NORTH MAINE WILDERNESS. 

A handsome volume of 236 pages, containing 30 
illustrations and a large map of the entire north- 
ern part of the State. This is the most complete 
and comprehensive guide to the Moosehead re- 
gion published, and should be in the hands of 
every person contemplating a visit to that coun- 
try. Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1. Mailed on receipt 
of price by JAMAICA PUBLISHING CO., 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
IIS AE LY EA TE EOI ST EGA TS RE EI NAN NTR 


Forest ay Bird Store, 
established 1872. Sing- 
ing Birds, Talking Par- 
rots, Bird Cages, Pure 
Seed, Song Restorer, 
Insect Cure, Fishing 
Tackle, Bird Books, 
Poultry Supplies, Gold 
é Fish, Dogs & their Med- 
: ‘aes, Ferrets, Bird’s Eyes. S. H. WILSON, 
349 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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CATALOGUES FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 
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Goods for Ducking Suits, 


We had made for our sales Old-Fashioned 
Virginia Fulled Cloth, all wool, of the proper 
shade of color for Ducking Suits, 54in. wide; 
price $2 per yard. Sample sent when requested. 





Address HAMILTON EASTER & SONS, 
Baltimore, Md. 
o 
The Still-Hunter, 


—BY— 
T. 8S. VAN DYKE. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM YUBLISHING CO., 









ALLENS METAL DUCK CALLER 


The Only Caller that Perfectly Imitates the 


ALLENS BOW-FACING OARS! 


F. A. ALLEN, Monmouth, Ill. 


Patent Automatic Sporting Shrapnell Shell. 


These shells are guaranteed to give a closer 
pattern and greater penetration at 110yds. than 


For Night Hunting and 














TO LET, VERY CHEAP, 


For all kinds of Public and Private En- 
tertainments. 


ings, shows, etc. etc. Will 
night, week or month. Address or call persona. 


num & London Show, Madison Square Garden. 


DECOYS. 


the world. H. A. STEVENS, Manufacturer, 


Wanted. 


reasonable in price. Address or call upon 
BARNUM & BAILEY, 
Madison Square Garden, New York City. 





Sor Sale. 


Trout Farm For Sale, 


A farm of 325 acres in Hampshire County, Mass., five 
miles from Amherst and 144 miles from nearest railrood 
station. Has three ponds, of some 4 acres, well stocked 
with trout, and contains and controls 2 miles of the fin- 
est trout brooks in the State. Game, preserved for sev- 
eral years, is abundant, and shooting excellent; 250 acres 
are covered with heavy timber of chestnut, pine, hem- 
lock and yellow pine. The sn cero consist of a 

ly furnished, piazzas, 

a good barn and outhouses, icehouse; a noble spring of 
cold, pure water is carried through the house and barn. 
The buildings are in perfect repair. The land is 720 to 
t. above tide water. Extensive and fine views on 


pretty cottage of 11 rooms, suita 


and from it. Cool and healthy and will make a delight- 
ful residence, independent of its fishing and shooting 


advantages. Apply to 
PIV ALCOTT HAMLIN, Amherst, Mass. 





Ferrets vs. Rats. 


The best breeds of both young and old Ferrets 
for sale at ADOLPH ISAACSEN’S “Sure Pop,” 
92 Fulton Street, New York City. A complete 
book on Ferrets and Rat Exterminating sent by 


mail for 15 cents. 





ERRETS FOR SALE.— FIVE DOLLARS 


per pair or three dollars for one. 


novl0,lt WM. E. HOWELL, Painted Post, N.Y. 


I IVE QUAIL FOR SALE.—PLEASE SEND 
A as possible; supply limited. 





orders as oorl, 
E. B. WOODWARD, 174 Chambers st., N. Y. 
oct20,4t 





IVE WHITE HARES (Lepus Americanus) 
captured and properly boxed and delive 
to express in Bethel, Me., in good condition on 
receipt of orders and remittances at $ fer ir. 
Refer to Hon. H. O. Stanley, Dixfield, Me., Fish 
and Game Commissioner. J. G. RICH, Bethel, 
Me. deci6,tf 





ons TROUT.—THE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS 
\) for sale or lease, a ten years government fish- 
ing lease of Tracadie and Pockmouche rivers. 
They are he best streams for sea trout of the 
largest size in New Brunswick, Canada. Men and 
canoes can be had at all times on either. These 
streams are very accessible. Particulars, with 
lans showing routes by rail, on application to 
ee JACK, Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
anada. 





Chester White, Berkshire 
and Poland China Pigs, 
fine setter dogs, Scotch 


Collies, Foxhounds and 


Beagles, Sheep and Poultry, 


sa FD) ee 
Sade Peels bred and for sale by W. 
GIBBONS _& CO., West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
Send stamp for circular and price list. 








OR SALE AT A BARGAIN.—ONE JOHN 
A. Nichols’ B. L., 12-bore, 30in., 844lbs., finest 
Quality, elaborately enzraved, highly finished 
and perfectly new. Will be sold at one-half the 
original cost. Can be seen at H. C. SQUIRES, 
178 Broadway, New York. sept2,tf 


The Diseases of Horses: 


Their Pathology, Diagnosis and Treatment. To 
which is added a complete dictionary of 
equine materia medica. By HuGH DALZIm.. 


A very complete, concise and intelligible trea- 
tise, conveniently arranged. Every horse owner 
should have such a book. Paper, 102 pages. 75c. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
40 Park Row, New York. 


Forest & Stream File Binders. 


PRICE, $1.00. 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 


Yu the Stud. 
CRI CHE. ET". 


Smallest prize pug stud dog in this country; 
weight 9lbs. (A.K.R. 3230), in the stud. Pedi 
and full particulars. HENRY C. »oURDICK, 
150 Bridge st., Springfield, Mass. 


Silwer Shoe. 


Imported pug dog; a grand sire. Weight 18lbs. 

Stud Fee, bis. CR 3758). Pups for sale. 

CAPITOL CITY KENNELS 
Lansing, ‘Mich, 

















sepl,tf 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, 


The present lessees are in a position to rent the 
above premises at a much less price than hitherto 
demanded. Heated, and every way adapted for 
balls, athletic exhibitions. fairs, political meet- 
be rented by the —— 

y 
upon BARNUM & BAILEY, Proprietors Bar- 





Send for price list of the finest decoy ducks in 
Weedsport, N. Y. 





Wanted for Barnam’s Hippodrome, 


20 running horses, 4 to 8yrs. old. Extreme speed 
and fashionable breeding not requisite, but must 
be practically sound, of good va strong, and 


(RE EEE NT EAT TS TT 

IRAMICHI SALMON AND TROUT ANG- 
4¥i ling Association.—A club is being organized 
to control certain valuable salmon and trout 
pools on the Miramichi River and tributaries, 
New Brunswick. An excellent chance for men 
of moderate means to enjoy fine fishing at a min- 
imum of expense. Application should be for- 
warded at once to Messrs. J. A. & W. VAN- 
WORT, Fredericton, New Brunswick. jyl4,tf 




























Yu the Stud. 


BLEMTON KENNELS 


HEMPSTEAD, L. L. } 


Fox-Terriers at Stud 
Champ. LUCIFER 


(as in presenti)—Fee $30 
From Oct. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Ie To a few approved bitches. 
Sire, champion Splinter; dam, Kohinoor, winner 
of many cups and prizes in England. 


BACCHANAL—Fee $20. 


Winner of many prizes in America and England, 
Sire, ch. The emer dam, ch. Bedlamite, 


RESOLUTE—Fee $15. 


To a few approved bitches. 
Sire, champ. Result; dam, champ. Diadem. 


SENTINEL—Fee $15. 


Toa few approved bitches after Nov. 1. Sire, 
Bacchanal; dam, champion Safety. Winner 
of ist, puppy class, Newport. 


REGENT VOX-—Fee $10. 


Prize winner. 
Sire, Tackler; dam, Sandy Vic. 
Address GERMAN HOPKINS, 
tf Hempstead, L. I. 


IN STUD. 
Gath’s Joy. 


Having purchased Joy of Dr. J. N. Maclin, 
Keeling, Tenn., I offer his services to a few ap- 
— itches. Fee $20. Joy is evenly marked 

lack, white and tan Llewellin setter, is by 
champion Gath ex Gem, is litter brother to cele- 
brated field trial winners Gath’s Mark and Hope. 
He is a fine field animal, was broken by the well- 
known trainer D. E. Rose. To the owner of every 
bitch that is served I will present an elegant 
— of Gath’s Joy. ‘Address 

. A. GOODWIN, JR., Newburyport, Mass. 








STUD. 


WHITE ENGLISH BULL-TERRIER 
YOUNG ROYAL PRINCE.......... (A.K.R. 2102) 
Weight 45lbs. Fee $15. 


Weight 27lbs. Fee $15. 

ROVAL DEAMORND......s.csse00 cae (A.K.R. 4811) 
White English terrier, weight 18]bs. Fee $15. 
Pups by apowe dogs for sale. Address J. W. 

NEWMAN, 87 Hanover st., Boston, Mass, 


FOR SALE. SEND FOR 
e U G S descriptive price list. 

IN THE STUD. 
Champion Bradford Ruby (,.5:;,) 
OITY VIEW KENNELS, Box 1369, New Haven, Conn, 


CASTLE ROCK SCOTCH COLLIE KENNELS 
aBEWWYVIS 2.18 00) by Ben Nevis, ox 
Pee ee rE MONSON Branford, Con. 











The Kennel. 
CLIFTON KENNEL. 


The pointer kennel of America for field and 
bench stock, offer for sale pointers, thoroughly 
broken; pups by champion Graphic ex champion 
Clover, and some by Mainspring ex Lulu. Ad- 
dress with stamp CLIFTON KENNEL, 203 Sum- 
mit avenue, Jersey City, N. J sepl5,tf 


DOGS FOR SALE, 
Botte: “6 et a we Pt 
rs, Pointers, @) 'ugs, 
Skye, Scotch, Fox, Bull and Blac 





Terriers, Blood, Beagle and Fox Hounds. 
Degs and Pups at low prices. 


B. MAURER, 464 W. 9th, PHILAD’A., PA. 





OHANNET KENNEL.—FOR SALE, A 
beautiful litter of blue blood puppies. by 
Phil Warwick (A.K.S.B.5,676) ex Kaydid (A.K.S.B. 
5,746). Also broken and unbroken ops with full 
and guaranteed pedigree. W.E. JO ES, 
octl3,tf Easton, Mass. 





OR SALE.—TWO BITCH PUPS OF THE 
imported litter, by champion Orlando ex 
Countess of Woodlands, litter sister to the gigan- 
tic Albert Victor. W. WADE, Hulton, ie. i. 
oct20, 





LEWELLIN SETTER PUPPIES.—A FEW 
choice ones; no better bred in America. In 
order to repair and a my kennel apart- 
ments, I have decided to close out at $10 each, 
dog or bitch. If you want a first-class dog ad- 
dress with stamp, CHAS. YORK, 9 & 11 Granite 
Block, Bangor, Me. 
ee le i 
ANTED—A ST. BERNARD PUP. STATE 
} panes, age and price. H. W., this office. 
novl0, 


DN REE Eo ARE TE CEM AR TSR BESTA AE ATE SATE AOE SIE 
ULL-TERRIER PUPPIES FOR SALE—BY 
champion Count ex Kit (champion Tarquin 
—Meg); satisfaction guaranteed; correspondence 
solicited. WM. MARINER, 405 Broadway, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. novl0,2t 


INE ENGLISH MASTIFF FOR SALE, 20M0s. 
old, 30in. high, powerfully made, very watch- 


ful, kind and handsome; price, $60. 
c I. A. FISKE, Westbrook, Conn. 








novl0,2t : 
Gre SALE—AN IRISH WATER SPANIEL 
bitch, full igree, due to whelp Dec. 3. 
MICHAEL L 


FERTY, Falls of Bebuyikill, 
Philadelphia, Pa. novl0,1t 


OR SALE—WELL BRED DOGS—NETTIE II. 
whelped June 23, 1883, by Princess Nellie, pure 
Laverack; broken on quail; good nose and stanch: 
color, black, white and tan; price $75. Llewellin 
dog, white and a little lemon, black nose and th 
just right to hunt; price $20. Llewellin bitch, 
color brown and white; hunted last fall some on 
quail; — $25. H. B. VONDERSMITH, Lan- 
caster, Pa. nov10,it 


Fok SALe THOROUGHLY TRAINED RAB- 
bit dog. L. F. HERRICK, Millbury, Mass. It 


$25 WILL BUY A FINE YOUNG HOUND 
dog, A No. 1 on rabbits. Come and try 
him. HEODORE 


MEYER, 
318 Eighth st., Jersey City, N. J. 











nov10,1t 
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